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Drink 
ESCAFE Instant Coffee 


The jar is FREE if you dont aqree 
its the best coffee you ever drank, instant or ground 


Try one 4-oz. jar today. Your money back if Nescafé* , : ‘ oS 
is not more convenient, more flavorful and more f 
economical than the coffee you’re now drinking. 





















It is easy to make delicious coffee, instantly, with 
Nescafé...and save up to 25¢ a pound over ground 
coffee at the same time. 


The precious flavor in Nescafé is sealed in till the 
moment you make the coffee. 


All you do is put a rounded teaspoonful of Nescafé in 
your cup and add boiling water. Or make a coffee server 
full for the family, using a teaspoonful for each cup. 


No fussing with pot or percolator. No parts to clean. 
No messy coffee grounds to dispose of. 


Buy a 4-oz. jar of Nescafé today. Try it, and if 
it does not match our claims, remove the label, write 
your name and address on the reverse side, and mail to 
The Nestlé Company, Inc., Department A, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and we will refund your purchase 
price. This offer is limited to one jar to a customer. 
The offer expires June 30, 1952. 
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*NESCAFE (pronounced NES-cAFAyY) is the exclusive registered trade-mark of The Nestlé Company, Inc., to designate its soluble coffee product which 
is composed of equal parts of pure soluble coffee and added pure carbohydrates (dextrins, maltose and dextrose) added solely to protect the flavor. 


UNENDING STRUGGLE FOR STEEL ~ * ~» ~ 





SOUTH AFRICAN ORE-HUNT: Plane, being gassed from ox-cart in South ORE SEARCHER adjusts Magnetometer be- CHECKING FLIGHT photos in search 
Africa, is part of world-wide prospecting job being done by American fore take-off. Ore fields cause bobble of of Canadian bush country, as part 
steel companies. Plane hunts ore with Magnetometer (shown at right). electronic pen on map when plane flies over. of the aerial search for iron ore. 


EXPANSION CAUSES WORLDWIDE 
SEARCH FOR RAW MATERIALS 


By mid 1953, steel companies expect to have an annual capacity of 
120 million tons. That means the 250 companies of the industry 
could provide enough steel to meet peak re-armament needs with 
less than 2 months production. What’s more, the remaining 10 
months at this production rate would yield more steel than the U. S. 
has ever before used for civilian production in a full year. 


To build this capacity, each steel company had to lay its own money 
on the line, and steel mills don’t come cheap. (In mills built today, 
investments as high as $90,000 are required for each man em- 
ployed.) Each company had to take a chance on how it will sell its 
bigger production when the emergency is over. In addition to new 
mills, the companies had to provide for greatly increased needs for 
iron ore and other production and transportation necessities. 


The story of how the earth is being combed for ore; how ships, rail- 
roads and airlines are being built to provide the nation’s need for 
iron ore, is told in a reprint from STEELWAYS Magazine called 





SLAG PILE RE-VISITED: Alloying materials are scarce and hard to find. “The Flying Prospectors . .. and their Partners.” Factual, descrip- 
One source of manganese is the old slag piles of steel mills. Above: tive. Excellent for schools and study groups. Sent free. Write to 
technicians tap an experimental furnace in recovery tests for alloys. American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; N.Y. 





TRANSPORTATION is a story in itself. 120 million tons of steel will create a need to move about 480 million GOING UP: Last vehicle in the transporta- 
tons of ore, scrap, fuel, other materials. At left workman installs blade in guillotine used for launching tion chain to a blast furnace is the “skip- 
new ore carrier. Right: 10 blades dropped simultaneously launching the new ore boat in less than 10 seconds. hoist” car. Limestone is being loaded here. 
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HEREVER you drive you'll see 

the familiar green and white 
Quaker State sign. It’s a reminder 
that the dealer who displays it will 
give your engine...old or new... 
the finest lubricant you can buy! 
If the manufacturer of your car recom- 
mends, Heavy Duty Oil with deter- 
gency, ask for Quaker State HD Oil. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. Oil City, Pa. 
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It is estimated that at least 4 million people in our 
country today have high blood pressure, or hyper- 
tension. Moreover, this condition is a major cause of 
heart disease in middle age and later years. Directly 
or indirectly, it claims the lives of about 200,000 of 
our citizens annually. 

Despite this heavy toll, medical science can do 
much for people with high blood pressure. Doctors 
say, however, that certain false beliefs which many 


people have about this condition sometimes make 
treatment more difficult. By replacing fallacies with 
facts, patients are helped to develop a calm mental 
outlook—one of the most important factors in con- 
trolling hypertension. 

Listed below are some of the common fallacies 
about high blood pressure, and some medical facts 
which may be reassuring to everyone. 


That an increase in blood pressure is al- 
ways a sign of trouble. This is by no means 
true. In fact, everybody’s blood pressure 
varies from time to time as a result of physi- 
cal activity or emotional strain. 


Such temporary rises in pressure are per- 
fectly normal and are not a sign of trouble. 
However, if such rises occur frequently and 
are excessive, they may indicate a tendency 
toward hypertension in later years. 


It is always important to have the doctor 
determine whether blood pressure is persist- 
ently higher than it should be, and to search 
for the underlying conditions that may be 
causing it. 


An extensive research program on high 
blood pressure is now in progress. Among the 
agencies that are sponsoring studies on this 
and other diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system is the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, supported by 143 Life Insurance com- 
panies. Today there is real hope that the re- 
search attack will provide increasingly effec- 
tive weapons against such conditions. 


That nothing can be done to control high 
blood pressure. Far from it! Under living and 
working conditions specified by the doctor, 
high blood pressure may clear up in some cases 
before it has a chance to damage the heart 
and blood vessels. In other cases, the doctor 
may suggest special diets, drugs, or surgery 
to help lower blood pressure to a safe level. 

In all cases, close and continued coopera- 
tion with the doctor in every phase of treat- 
ment is essential. This is why everyone— 
especially those who are middle-aged or older, 
those who have a family history of hyperten- 
sion, or those who are overweight—should 
have periodic health examinations including 
a check on blood pressure. 


COPYRIGHT 1952—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 Mapison AveNuB, New Yor« 10, N. Y. 


That high blood pressure demands restric- 
tion in all activity. On the contrary, many 
people who have this condition continue to 
enjoy active, useful lives simply by following 
the doctor’s advice. For example, special diets 
in which salt, protein, and fats are restricted 
have proved beneficial in some cases. 


Among measures which the doctor also 
may suggest to help lower blood pressure are: 
practice moderation in every physical activity; 
avoid emotional extremes; bring weight down to 
normal and keep it there; get plenty of rest; have 
frequent medical check-ups. 

By carefully observing these precautions, 


many people with high blood pressure can 
live long and nearly normal lives. 







Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 552-C, “Your 
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BLENDED WHISKY. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 4 YEARS OR 
MORE OLD. 372% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 62/2% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 86 PROOF. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


These earnest youngsters are choir mem- 
bers of the Cathedral Church of Saint 
John the Divine in New York City. With 
34 other choristers, all between the ages 


Hoffman Fan 


Eprror: Just a short note to tell you how 
much I enjoyed Irving Hoffman’s article 
(It’s a Smile World, Feb. 16th), depicting 
events and attitudes which he encountered 
on his world tour. It was quite the most 
amusing yarn on travel I’ve read since the 
Bemelmans articles in Holiday. (Hope the 
name of that magazine is not a naughty 
word in your personal publisher’s lexicon.) 
Irving has got some stories in there that 
are going to make me quite a popular rac- 
onteur around some of the Hollywood tav- 

erns these windy and rainy evenings. 
Binc Crossy, Hollywood, Cal. 


Word from Sid Wanted 


Eprror: Thanks for the entertaining story 
by Imogene Coca (I “Married” Somebody 
Else’s Husband, Feb. 23d). It was won- 
derful. Imogene Coca and Sid Caesar are 
my favorite TV stars. Would like to have a 
story on Sid’s opinions of it all. 

Betty J. ANpDers, Columbus, Ohio 


Favorite Scriptures 


Eprror: Congratulations on your very fine 
feature article presenting The Favorite 
Bible Passages of 25 Famous Americans 
(Feb. 23d). It is most encouraging to real- 
ize again that our fellow Americans take 

such an interest in the Book of Books. 
When we know that Americans base their 
thinking upon the Bible, we feel more con- 
fident than ever that the free nations led by 
America will surely win their fight against 
the forces of godless and tyrannical totali- 
tarianism. Cyrit CLEMENS, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


. . . Your frequent features emphasizing 
spiritual values, the latest being the double- 
page spread of Bible passages, merit the 
highest possible commendation. For they 
cannot but lend impetus to whatever ethical 
force may be working to strengthen our 
moral fiber, 

I believe that everyone who read those 
oft-quoted lines must have felt much as I 
did; a deep stirring inside, a resurgence of 
old resolves, a shifting of sights to still 
higher aims. 

Since mass evolution is dependent upon 
individual progress, what could be more 
helpful to mankind than these messages, 
delivered into the home by a valued pub- 
lication such as yours? 

Witt Monrort, Halcyon, Cal. 


. . + In The Favorite Bible Passages of 25 
Famous Americans you gave titles to vari- 





ous persons, as the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sher- 
rill, Rabbi Max D. Davidson, Dr. Everett 





The Cover 


of nine and fourteen, they live, learn, 
play and sing in their own Choir School 
until their fine soprano voices desert 
them. For picture story, see page 24, 


Week’s Mail 


Clinchy, and the Rev. Dr. David De Sola 
Pool. All of this was fine, and due them. 
However, in stating the favorite passage 
of the Archbishop of Boston, you called 
him merely Richard Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston. 

The title of archbishop in the Catholic 
Church carries with it the title of “Most 
Reverend.” WitiiaM T, McSuea, 

Morgantown, N.C. 


. . . How could the selection of so great a 

man as Herbert Hoover, the only living 

former President and the greatest statesman 

of our time, be omitted from The Favorite 
Bible Passages of 25 Famous Americans? 

Craupe B. WacasTER, 

Hot Springs National Park, Ark, 


Mr. Hoover was invited to contribute, 
but he declined with the explanation 
that it is his practice not to participate 
in symposiums. 


. . » When you narrowed the selections to 
passages “particularly significant as a light 
and guide for us today,” I was disappointed 
not to find what seems to me to be the key 
to the problems that beset us. It is found in 
Il Chronicles vii., 14th verse: 

“If my people, who are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, 
and will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.” A. M. REEvEs, Nashville, Tenn. 


. . . The observance this year of Brother- 
hood Week, as important as any in its his- 
tory, was also the most inspiring. Men and 
women in all walks of life took part. The 
co-operation of radio, television, magazines 
and newspapers was outstanding, and the 
National Conference is deeply indebted to 
all who made this possible. 

We are grateful to you, especially, for 
your own splendid contribution. “Favorite 
Bible Passages” was . . . truly outstanding. 
You have earned the thanks of our entire 
organization. 

I hope that knowledge that you have 
helped in a great cause will be some com- 
pensation for all the effort you have given. 

Everett R. Ciincuy, New York, N.Y. 


NAACP’s Marshall 


Eprror: I am sending you congratulations 
and my thanks for your selection of the 
article Thurgood Marshall and the 14th 
Amendment (Feb. 23d). 

It is a stunning revelation to me of a 
really remarkable man; a great portrait too, 
with depth, breadth and color, from an 
artist who reveled in his subject. 

W. L. W. DarneELL, East Moriches, N.Y. 


. .» THANK YOU FOR THAT MAGNIFICENT AR- 
TICLE ON THURGOOD MARSHALL, IT IS OBJEC- 
TIVE AND FAIR. KNOWING HIM AS WELL AS 
I DO EVEN I LEARNED SOMETHING NEW 
ABOUT HIM. 

WALTER WuiTE, New York, N.Y. 


. In James Poling’s article on Thur- 
good Marshall, this statement is made on 
page 29: 

“Today, Negroes vote with relative ease 
in every state in the Union except Louisi- 
ana, Alabama and Florida—where registra- 
tion is still made difficult for them, either 
by physical intimidation or by subjecting 
them to an intelligence-test question like, 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“In my landscaping business, I’ve used Atlas tires for 15 years and have ’em on 
three cars and three trucks right now. They’ve always given me long mileage and 
safety, no matter how heavy the load or how bad the driving conditions. 

You bet I’m sold on Atlas tires!” 





Atlas Grip-Safe* and low-pressure The deep sidewall buttresses of Atlas 


Cushionaire* Tires have a wide, flat tires shed heat—stay cool 
tread that puts more rubber where it running. Cooler tires last longer. 
counts... on the road. See your local Atlas dealer today. 





38,000 ATLAS DEALERS SERVING MOTORISTS EVERYWHERE 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. COPYRIGHT 1952, ATLAS SUPPLY COMPANY, NEWARK 2, W. Jy 
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for light or heavy writing jobs 


Not a pen-or-pencil substitute, but a writing instrument with a distinctive per- 
sonality all its own! Designed expressly for new writing comfort, answers dozens 
of daily needs. Ideal for service personnel. Sheaffer's exclusive ‘‘Micro-Crafted"’ 
replaceable unit is precision-engineered for proud, dependable performance. 
Leak-proof. As in all Sheaffer's world-famed writing instruments, you get 
superb quality throughout, craftsmanship and construction no other can equal. 


why don’t YOU test it today? 
“BALLPOINTS WITH SHEAFFER'S “MICRO-CRAFTED” UNIT $1.50 TO $50.00 


SHEAFFER'S "lbs 


WHITE DOT Av DISTINCTION 


State and Federal 
Taxes Additional 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. + 
Copyright 1952 W.A.S.P. Co. 
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STATES OF MIND 


By WALTER DAVENPORT 


As you may suspect, we got pretty inter- 
ested when Miss Mae Fiebelman notified us 
from Amarillo, Texas, that the Smith Hos- 
pital in a suburb of that highly livable city 
has never lost a patient. Our excitement al- 
most got out of control when she said that 
the Smith Hospital accepts patients regard- 
less of race, color or religion. And we were 





biting our nails as she went on to say that 
guaranteed cures are effected within a day 
or two. Sometimes 15 minutes. We looked 
into the matter at once and moped back to 
work, Doll hospital. 


wk 


And we’ve found a university that’s never 
had even a little athletic scandal. No ath- 
letics. Students don’t fail in their studies. 
No students so far as we can learn, Faculty 
on the nonexistent side too. It’s the Des 
Moines, Iowa, University of Lawsonomy. 
Boss man seems to be an eighty-four-year- 
old gentleman in Detroit named Alfred W. 
Lawson, who’s also head of the Humanity 
Benefactor Foundation and the Direct 
Credit Corporation. Lawsonomy? Per- 
fectly clear. Mr. Lawson says: “Truth is— 
theories ain’t. You say there ain’t any 
ain’t? Well, that’s the truth. Ain’t does not 
exist at all. Lawsonomy stands for truth 
and harbors no theories. If it is not truth 
it is not Lawsonomy.” You might visit 
DMUL if you happen to be touring through 
Iowa. Pretty place. 


kkk 


Before adjourning, the Georgia Senate 
came out strongly against teaching “sub- 
versive ideas” in the schools there. Didn't 
specify them, but Mr. Fibb Bessing, of At- 
lanta, says they'll be “smacked down as 
they crop up.” While the Senate was doing 
that, the Lower House was passing a bill 
to pay a farmer $382.50 for 425 chickens 
that died in a panic when the maneuvering 
Georgia National Guard let go with an ar- 
tillery barrage nearby. But the House re- 
fused to pay the farmer’s $25 claim for 
funeral expenses for the chickens. That’s 
about all we have from Georgia this week. 


wk * 


Here’s news from Mr. Noble O. Mc- 
Clintock. He writes a mere line—18 words 
to be exact—to say that a judge in Massa- 
chusetts is charged with champerty. We 
almost broke a leg rumning to look it up in 
the dictionary. Shucks. 


xk 


Picture of conscientious citizen prepared 
to listen carefully to broadcast by Presi- 
dential aspirant. Painted in carefully se- 
lected words by Mr. Bill Cornergone, of 
Walla Walla, Washington. He finishes his 
dinner, removes his coat, unbuttons his col- 
lar and puts on his slippers. He turns out 
the lights and opens a bottle of beer. He 





gets himself comfortably settled in his rest- 
ful chair, He listens to the band play The 
Star-Spangled Banner, humming the last 
part. He hears the first few hundred frantic 
words of the chairman of the meeting and 
nestles down a bit lower in his chair. He 
listens vaguely to the thunderous applause 
of the audience. And then he falls asleep. 


kkk 


Mr. Frank Hathaway, businessman in 
Oklahoma City, has retired. They asked 
him what he aimed to do with all this lei- 
sure time on his hands. “Nothing,” said Mr. 
Hathaway. “Nothing—except that I'm 
going to get up every morning and read 
the vital statistics in the newspaper. If 
my name isn’t among the obituary notices, 
I'm going back to bed.” 


keke 


We tossed aside the latest issue of USSR, 
the information bulletin issued by the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Washington. Peevishly we 
asked the guy at the next desk why, if every- 
thing was so poignantly beautiful and pierc- 
ingly joyous in the Soviet Union, Russia 
didn’t raise the Iron Curtain to let us have 
a look and listen. Here it was, all in black 
on white, about the ineffable splendors of 
life in Moscow, Kaunas, Dimitrov, Kuiby- 
shev, Alexandrovskoye, Odessa, Novgorod, 
Ramenskoye, Leningrad, Stalingrad, Minsk, 
Uzbek—and Heaven knows how many 
more Red Edens. The guy at the next desk 
didn’t bother even to look up from his edit- 
ing. “Pure humanitarianism,” he said. “Old 
Joe doesn’t want us slaves of freedom to see 
his enraptured idolators dancing for pure 
joy as they do his bidding nor hear them 
singing his praises as they go about their 
happy tasks. Might make us discontented 
with our way of life and rebellious against 
our form of government. Please go get lost 
and don't bother me with childish prattle.” 


kkk 


Colonel Ogburn Noel McWickert, re- 
tired, is about to get up in arms again. From 
Santa Monica, California, he protests “the 
presence of crooners, strip teasers, witless 
clowns, actresses and comedians on the 
same platforms with candidates for high 
office of President of these United States.” 
We're not completely sure at what or whom 
the colonel is aiming but he makes clear 





IRWIN CAPLAN 


what he wants. “Give us,” cries he, “good 
solid talks, speeches if you will, at what- 
ever length the candidate thinks he may 
need to set forth his principles. I like them 
long. Let’s have no quips. Give us none of 
this humor. Let us have done with laughter 
in meetings with those who would lead 
us on to our glorious destiny. Let us have 
no ribaldry in our statesmanship. I am 
shocked. Subversive influences are infil- 
trating our political meetings with laughter. 
Let us have done with such dastardly raids 
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Wherever you go... GO WORRY-FREE ON KELLYS! 


You're sure to have more fun on any trip when you ride relaxed—on 
safe, dependable Kelly Tires. They’re built of the finest materials— 
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Steel shank for strength 


Air-celled cushion for comfort 


~~ PORTO-PED 
A Cuahion Shoeo 

Go where you will — you’re sure to 

be smartly comfortable in Porto- 

Ped Shoes... with their patented, 


resilient air cushion and flexible 
Arch Lift. 


PORTO-PED 266 Ccssaoms 


% Yields with every step 
& Absorbs shocks, j 
& Keeps you foot-fresh 





PORTAGE SHOE MFG. CO., Division of Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


See your Portage dealer or write us for his 


name. 





on our American way of life. There is noth- 
ing at all funny or amusing about candi- 
dates for high public office. Print this and 
damned to you, sir.” 


kkk 


It was a nice day in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, and Mr. Timothy Spurlock was 
snoozing on a bench in the front yard. A 
passing neighbor shouted: “Enjoying the 
fine weather, Mr. Spurlock?” Opening his 
eyes, Mr. Spurlock replied: “Nope. Just 
trying to worry myself sick about them 
French colonial problems.” 


kk * 


Our realistic old friend, Mr. Henry 
Follansbee Long, Massachusetts Tax Com- 
missioner, has ruled that the 5 per cent 
tax on all meals must be collected where 
served even if the food is fed intravenously 
in hospitals. But he did not say that, if 
necessary to boost the state income, citizens 
may be snatched off the streets and forcibly 
fed even as they are waddling back from 
lunch. Mrs. R. K. Middlecuff, of Brockton, 
is wrong about that. 


kkk 


Mr. John T. S. Terribratt has sent us a 
very pretty post card from Honolulu with 
a thought written on it. The thought: “Po- 
litical experts are predicting like crazy one 
way and the other. In 1948 it was the other. 
Did you ever drink a pineapple kamikaze?” 


kk 


Maybe you’ve been so busy you didn’t 
notice that among the gifts admittedly ac- 


cepted by United States Department of 
Agriculture officials from grainmen in 
Oklahoma were Bibles. Had Bibles been 
the only bribes accepted, doubtless the offi- 
cials wouldn’t have been fired, particularly 
if they’d read them. But Mr. E. N. Puckett, 
Enid grain trader, admits he sent the Bibles 
as general manager of the Union Equity 
Co-operative on the general theory that a 
bit of Bible reading isn’t going to harm any 
government official. 


kk * 


We have written Mr. Rush Cullop, in 
Pierre, South Dakota, to say that we are 
unable to help him. Mr. Cullop, who seems 
to have something important on his mind, 
asks: “How can you get anybody to listen 
to you?” We don’t know. Nobody—and 
we mean nobody—has ever listened to us, 
And the demoralizing part of it is that 
we cannot prove after all that it has made 
very much difference. 


week 


Social announcement from the Dahlo- 
nega (Georgia) Nugget: “Sheriff J. R. 
Gibson placed Texas Jimmy Davis of Ya- 
hoola in the cooler again Friday after 
he had wet his whistle with temperance 
drops and scattered his family*far and 
wide like a covey of quail.” 


kk 


Lecturing scientist in Yreka, California, 
told an audience that civilization began 70 
generations ago. It just goes to show 
you: we’re so dumb, we didn’t know that 
it had even started. 


Week’s Mail 


CONTINUED FROM PACE 6 


‘How many windows in the White House?’ ” 
In the interest of accuracy and in fair- 
ness to Florida, I think that statement 
should be corrected. Florida has no poll 
tax as a prerequisite to the franchise. 
Florida does not use “physical intimidation” 
or subject Negro voters to any intelligence- 
test question to discourage them from exer- 
cising their right at the polls. The Negroes 
in this state vote freely in all municipal, 
Democratic primary and general elections. 
R. N. Dosn, Ocala, Fla. 


Russians Against the Soviet 


Eprror: We were most gratified by the 
article They’re Sticking Stalin with a Pitch- 
fork (Feb. 23d). As members of the NTS 
organization described in this article, we 
feel that this was, indeed, the most com- 
prehensive and intelligent account of the 
revolutionary anti-Communist struggle our 
members are leading, together with similar 
groups, behind the Iron Curtain. 

We are very grateful to Collier’s for giv- 
ing the American reading public a valuable 
insight into this important sector of the 
world’s struggle against Communism. 

V. SoKOLOV-SAMARIN, 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


. .. 1 thoroughly enjoyed your excellent 
article on NTS by Robert Shaplen. Similar 
articles often tend to be emotional and to 
present a one-sided view of the subject; 
therefore, I especially liked the author’s 
calm, objective, scholarly approach. 

Your article will help people to realize 
that to help the Russians create an anti- 
Communist revolution is the only way to 
destroy Communism, to eliminate the dan- 
ger of a third world war and thus to open 
the gates into a better future for mankind. 

Boris PusHKaREV, New Haven, Conn. 


. . . Congratulations for a most timely ar- 
ticle. In view of the present world situation 
this is one of the best articles you could 
have published. 

Alliance of the free world with the Rus- 
sian people against Communism is the only 
way to freedom and peace. Only after 


Communism is destroyed (and it will be: 
tyrannies must fall) can freedom and peace 
be established. 

Gerorce G. WersiIzky, Grove City, Pa. 


. .. The NTS, mentioned in Robert Shap- 
len’s article, has something there. I believe 
the organization is on the right track even 
taking their mistakes into consideration. 
Every little bit of propaganda for lib- 
erty that we can get through to the Rus- 
sian people is of great help. 
J. W. CHENEY, Manchester, Conn. 


Brooklyn Ranchers 


Epitor: As a chinchilla rancher I would 
like to congratulate you on your article, 
Chinchilla—Silver Hair Turns into Gold 
(Feb, 23d). 

Chinchilla raising started as a hobby with 
me and has developed into a profitable ven- 
ture. The rancher you quoted certainly was 
right when he said that before long chin- 
chillas work for you. 

Eric Sretn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


. . » We have been raising chinchillas for 
some time now and the chinchillas really 
do “work for themselves.” 

I am glad that you reviewed the chin- 
chilla industry in such an objective man- 
ner. You certainly helped clear up some 
of the myths in the public’s mind. 

WILLIAM ALTSCHILLER, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Busful of Music 


Eprror: Many, many thanks for your col- 
orful article Symphony on Wheels (Feb. 
23d). We in North Carolina are humbly 
proud of Dr. Swalin and his fine group of 
artists. Enough cannot be done to praise 

and publicize their work. 
Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES FERGER, 
Wilmington, N.C. 


. .. Lenjoy the wonderful music more each 
time. Dr. Swalin’s orchestra always leaves 
its audience with a greater desire to hear 
and enjoy better music. 

Mary B. Davis, Warrenton, N.C. 
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American-Standard 


HEATING — COOLING 





THIS SUMMER AIR CONDITIONER, the Mayfair, me- 
chanically cools and dehumidifies the air in your home 
during the summer months, keeps your house delight- 
fully cool and refreshing even in hot, muggy weather. 
The Mayfair can easily be connected to any forced 
warm air heating system. In the large illustration at 
the top of the page, the Mayfair Summer Air Condi- 
tioner (right) and the Magne-filter Air Cleaner are 
shown combined with the Seneca Winter Air Condi- 
tioner for year ’round comfort. 


1. Quality construction 


American-Standard has proved in service, 
throughout many years of designing and manu- 
facturing heating equipment, that it makes 
superior products that last longer. 


Heating efficiency 


How big is your house? What fuel do you burn? 
What’s your idea of real heating comfort? What- 
ever your answers, the American-Standard line 
offers a warm air unit exactly designed for you— 
engineered to give you highest heating efficiency 
at lowest possible fuel cost. 


Reasonable cost 


American-Standard equipment is top quality 
throughout—yet it costs no more. It cuts main- 
tenance and service costs to the bone. And you 
can buy it on the most liberal time payment plan. 


Year ‘round air conditioning 


Sometime soon, you'll want to supplement your 
warm air heating unit with units for summer 
cooling and electronic air cleaning, to give you 
ideal home comfort 12 months a year. American- 
Standard can supply you with efficient, economi- 
cal equipment. 


Expert installation and service 


This is a vitally important factor. And there’s 
an American-Standard retailer near you who will 
sell you your American-Standard unit, install it 
expertly, and service it promptly if needed. 








FREE ESTIMATE. Look in the Classified Section of your tele- 
phone book under ‘Furnaces’ for the name of your local 
American-Standard heating retailer. Phone him, and he 
will call at your home and tell you how little American- 
Standard equipment will cost. Remem- 
ber: easy time payments will let you 
modernize your heating system right now! 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 














Ame in Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Dept. WK-42, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send me your free WARM AIR HEATING BOOK. 


1 om modernizing, ___Building new home. 








1 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| Name. | 
| ee | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


(PLease PRINT) 
Street. 
City. — 
County. State__ 
If you live in Canada send fo: Standard Sanitary & 
L Dominion Radiator, Ltd., 1201 Dupont Street, Toronto 1 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + ACME CABINETS + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 





keeps your highball lively longer 


Only Sparkling Canada Dry Water gives you these two 
exclusives that make the most wonderful drink you've ever 
tasted. Ordinary soda water won't give them to you. Nei- 
ther will plain water. For the best highballs, use the best 
club soda— Sparkling Canada Dry Water. 








PERRY BARLOW 


SCREW DRIVER! 


By RALF KIRCHER 


AVE you ever found yourself tee- 

tering on a ladder and holding a 
heavy picture against the wall while the 
rest of your family wonders where the 
hammer is? Have you ever stood on tip- 
toe holding a curtain rod in place while 
your own flesh and blood debate the lo- 
cation of the small nail that would 
remedy the crisis? Have you ever—but 
you get the idea and may wish to join me 
in a mass meeting next Friday at which 
time we will all get our dander up and 
demand that something be done. 


It is a well-known fact that a house 
cannot be occupied for any length of 
time without a supply of tools to keep it 


functioning smoothly. Here we are 
thinking of such basic equipment as a 
hammer, screw driver, pair of pliers, 
wrench, saw, and maybe a brace and bit. 
In addition there ought to be a supply 
of nails, tacks and screws, and a sort of 
stuff-box containing a nice selection of 
window-blind fixtures, old doorknobs, 
washers, wire, string, a Yo-yo, pencil 
stubs, one rubber glove, a broken pen- 
knife, a roll of friction tape, some fuses, 
and several light bulbs which you don’t 
want to throw away because maybe they 
are still good. With this handy collection, 
plus the tools already itemized, a hardy 
householder is prepared to grapple with 
any emergency, two falls out of three 
and may the best man win. 

It has been my observation that these 
tools and materials are generally located 
in one of three places: (a) the kitchen 
junk drawer, (b) the basement work 
bench, and (c) somewhere else. 

It is the lack of any real certainty as 
to their location that makes for what is 
known in some circles as a great deal of 
confusion. By way of illustration let us 
take the experience of a man who shall 
be nameless but who, for the sake of con- 
venience, we will call Ralf Kircher, 

Not long ago he found himself stand- 
ing on a chair at his bedroom window 
holding a storm window in place. Not 
being a very big man, there is a precar- 
ious balance of power between him and 
the heavy storm window. Book could be 
made on whether he will put the window 
in, or whether the window will put him 
out, It is at this not-so-jolly juncture that 
he discovers that the dingus is broken 
and that he will have to have a screw 
driver and a small screw in a hurry. 

“Hey,” he yells, “somebody bring me 
a screw driver and a small screw quick!” 


Voices answer from various parts of 
the house. They all ask the same ques- 
tion, “What did you say?” 

So the family is hoarsely summoned 
and told to get a screw driver and a screw 
quick unless they would prefer to see 
their doting old breadwinner pitch out 
the window and land on his lovable old 
head with a storm window around his 
neck. They look baffled. Where in the 
world will they find a screw driver and 
asmall screw? In the basement or in the 
junk drawer or in the stuff-box, Kircher 
screams, and this sends them scamper- 
ing. 

In a few minutes they appear. One 
brings a hammer. One bears an eight- 
penny nail. One shoulders a T square. 
Will any of these things help? 

Kircher is not touched by this show 
of co-operation. He remarks on it in a 
voice that causes a crowd to gather on 
the sidewalk in front of the house, and 
in terms that threaten to blister the paint 
on the bungalow next door, and he 
hoarsely inquires whether his myopic 
and thumb-fingered family will have as 
much trouble locating his insurance poli- 
cies. This arouses resentment and oc- 
casions the indignant suggestion that 
Kircher probably mislaid these things 
himself, but they will look again if he 
will stop being such an unreasonable old 
crosspatch. 

A few minutes later there is a yell. 
Seems the screw driver was found on 
Kircher’s desk where it was gainfully 
employed as a paperweight. Someone 
also produces a loose screw, the window 
is repaired, and the weary householder 
steps down from the chair. 

“For want of a nail the battle was 
lost. —B. Franklin, 1772,” he mutters. 

“What did you say?” 

“I merely said, without tools a man is 
nothing, with tools he is all. —T. Car- 
lyle, 1863.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Give us the tools, and we will finish 
the job. —W. Churchill, 1941.” 

“Make sense,” they clamor. 

“There ought to be a law. —R. Kir- 
cher, 1952.” 

Muttering proverbs in a similar vein, 
our hero limps from the scene, while his 
puzzled family shrug uncomprehending 
shoulders and agree to place the screw 
driver on the top shelf of the spare bed- 
room closet where it can be quickly 
found when needed again. An tn 
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Where it’s always 


A‘‘draft’’ of timbers being lowered to the J. C. Turner Lumber Company’s 
Hudson River dock at Irvington, N. Y. Motor carriers make it possible 
to move lumber shipments five times as rapidly as with muscle-power. 


MOVING DAY 


A big lumber dealer sells material plus motion 


... helped by an “Unseen Friend.” 


~~~. ATCH a steamer discharge millions 

{ of feet of West Coast fir and hem- 

{ lock. As soon as a load of lumber 

is lowered to the dock, it is helped 

rapidly along its way by ‘‘Your Unseen 
Friend,’’ Nickel. 

See how quickly one of the big ‘‘lumber lug- 
gers’’ jumps into action. It straddles the pile 
of timbers, clamps them in its steel arms, and 
whirls them away to a station beneath one of 
the tall cranes. In a few seconds, the craneman 
stacks the timbers for a temporary stop before 


their final shipment to retail lumberyards or 
to jobs under construction. 

The tall, gangling straddlers seem to 
scramble all over the yard, with their five to 
seven-ton loads. And they do, often at 45-mile 
speed! That means move. 

How rugged they must be, to lift such heavy 
loads in their metal arms. (Nickel toughens 
the frames and cross shafts.) What sinewy 
motors are needed to whisk those long-legged 
trucks on their nimble errands. (Nickel pro- 
vides stamina in stressed parts, in drive 


shaft, universal joints, gears and pinions.) 

Lumberyards, shipyards, defense plants... 
there’s Nickel practically everywhere impor- 
tant work is being done. You seldom see it 
because it is usually intermixed with other 
metals to make them longer lasting, stronger, 
or resistant to corrosion. That is why Nickel 
is called ‘Your Unseen Friend.’ 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does Nickel come 
Srom—who made this friendly metal useful, 
valuable? How is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce Nickel for your 
ever expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and machines, of 
developing resources, is in your free copy of ‘‘The 
Romance of Nickel.’’ Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 629a, New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


dl, NA CKEL ... vue vise ten 
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METHING Super 
Jn BEEN ADDED | 
TO OLDSMOBILES HYDRA-MATIC 


Super for hills! Super for thrills! Super 
for sensational action—wherever, 
whenever you want it! That’s Olds- 
mobile’s own, new Hydra-Matic Super 
Drive*—and you ought to try it! 
Drive Range is retained—for better- 
than-ever “Rocket” Engine performance 

—plus improved economy! And now A, H 
Hydra-Matic adds the all-new “Super” 
Range to bring out all the brilliant 1 
power of the “‘Rocket’”” Engine! 16! 
compression horsepower—ney 
Range — there’s a team t 






NEW 
SUPER 


ur Oldsmobile 
Super 88” or 
t. Try Oldsmobile’s 
all-round performance! 


road situation! So... se 










dealer. Drive the 
Classic Ninety-. 
all-time hi: 












Above, Oldsmobile Super "88" Holiday Coupé. *Hydra- Matic 
Super Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories, and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 
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WHAT I BELIEVE 


By Senator ROBERT A. TAFT 





Recently Collier’s published a highly 
provocative article entitled What Ike 
Believes, which summarized Eisen- 
hower’s published views on signifi- 
cant questions facing the electorate. 
Now, in line with its policy of helping 


inform the voters about the issues of 
1952, Collier’s presents the opinions 
of Ohio’s Senator Taft on many sub- 
jects on which it is vital to know his 
position. The questions were submit- 
ted to the senator by Collier’s editors 





Do you think it is wise to make foreign pol- 
icy a major issue in a domestic political cam- 
paign? 


I certainly do. Of course the administration 
doesn’t want to have its failures in foreign policy 
brought out. Making foreign policy an issue won't 
injure American prestige abroad. It would be 
vastly more dangerous to the United States to 
have debate suppressed. In our form of govern- 
ment there must be no sacred cows. If there had 
been more publicity and open debate in years 
now gone, we might have a sounder foreign pol- 
icy than we do have. The public was never even 
told the most important decisions made at Yalta 
or Tehran or Potsdam. There was no open debate 
about selling Chiang Kai-shek down the river. 

President Truman still talks about the need for 


TOM O° HALLORAN—FRANK VAN STEEN 


a bipartisan foreign policy. That's hypocritical. 
There hasn’t been a bipartisan foreign policy since 
his election in 1948, because he threw it out the 
window. Republicans were never consulted about 
the policy followed in the Far East or China or Ko- 
rea, Mr. Truman’s concept of a bipartisan foreign 
policy is one under which we Republicans accept 
quietly any and all decisions in -that field made by 
him or by Secretary Acheson. That’s not my idea 
of the way two-party government should work. 


Would you propose to cut government ex- 
penses, including the military budget, and if 
so, how? 


I would try to put into effect all of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission with one 
or two exceptions where I (Continued on page 82) 
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A Spring Motif 


Bitsy couldn’t believe she’d ever stop being huge and gawky and hopelessly in love 


with Everett Jones. And at the thought of the dance, she died a thousand deaths 


eron found the society of ladies refreshing. 

Their chatter had a tangential quality that 
loosed his mind from the tethers of grim reality; 
there was something debonair about the gravity 
with which they approached the prettier problems 
of life—the planning of a party, for example, or 
the frosting of a cake, or the selection of a frivo- 
lous, unnecessary hat—that made him feel pro- 
tective and strong and determined to keep them 
contented. So, when court adjourned early on 
Thursday afternoon, he declined an invitation to 
play golf with the presiding judge and hurried 
home with the notion of working in the garden 
with his wife. 

The weather was just right for gardening and he 
expected to find her already outdoors, but the 
yard was deserted and when he entered the house 
he guessed immediately that it was deserted, too. 
He went from one serene, airy room to another, 
calling his wife’s name: “Julia! Oh, Julia!” But 
he didn’t find her. There was only a faint odor of 
cologne in the air. Finally he said: “Isn’t anybody 
home?” in a loud, somewhat injured tone, and 
went into his den. 

The den was the sort of “man’s room” that only 
a woman profoundly impressed with the difference 
between the sexes would have arranged for her 
husband. (Even the name by which it was des- 
ignated—not library or study, but den—denoted 
feminine awe, Henry had often thought; for, by 
implication, the occupant of a den was a creature 
in whom the beast was not entirely tamed, a crea- 
ture to be cajoled and fed raw meat and permitted 
to growl in peace.) An engraving of a lordly stag 
hung over the fireplace; a tobacco jar in the shape 
of a human skull stood on the mantel. The books 
that lined the walls were bound in somber colors. 

The red leather armchairs, the sofa and the large 
kneehole desk all sacrificed elegance of line to a 
ponderous solidity that seemed calculated to with- 
stand a kind of wanton mistreatment that Henry, 
who was fastidious to a degree, would never sub- 
ject them to. Thereywere times when he felt the 
room to be a fitting tribute to the pre-eminence of 
the male, but today it made him feel caged and 
lonesome. He went to the window, drew apart the 
monk’s-cloth curtains, and gazed out. 

The scene outside was charming. Near the win- 
dow, a big cherry tree was “hung with snow,” just 
as Housman had said. (Henry was fond of the 


I IKE many very masculine men, Henry Cam- 


By FRANCES GRAY PATTON 


poets and always pleased to see proof of their ac- 
curacy.) On the lawn, a host of daffodils danced, 
for all the world as if they’d been reading Words- 
worth, and, beyond them, across the road, a patch 
of woodland was gauzy with the foliage of earl 
May. Up the road, homeward bound from school, 
came three half-grown neighborhood children. 

Those children—the Camerons’ own daughter, 
Mary Anne; her bosom friend, Miss Bitsy Black- 
burn; and a boy named Everett Jones, who looked 
like the bookish son of a professor, which, indeed, 
he was—were all at that age, fourteen, which is 
traditionally accepted as representing, in the hu- 
man life span, the carefree, budding season of the 
year, but they gave little evidence of juice and 
joy. They neither danced like the daffodils nor 
assumed, like the delicately brooding trees, an air 
of contemplative bliss. They climbed the hill with 
textbooks held sloppily in the crooks of their arms 
(current fashion scorned such tidy devices as brief 
cases or buckled straps) and appeared to be intent 
upon personal problems which no fine weather 
could dissipate. 


pee JONES, a gangly boy who wore 
horn-rimmed spectacles and whose frame 
hadn’t yet filled out enough to prevent his enor- 
mous feet and noble Roman nose from looking 
comical, was considerably in the lead. He walked 
with long, stiff strides, as if he were being pushed 
from behind by a steady wind. He lifted his jaw at 
a defiant angle that suggested studied contempt for 
the opinion of society, his own rapid growth, and 
everything else that mortified him. 

Observing Everett, Henry Cameron winced as 
if some old vulnerable spot of his own, still tender 
beneath the callus of years, had been pressed. 
“The troubles of our proud and angry dust... .’” 
he quoted under his breath. Far in Everett's wake, 
and, in comparison with the boy’s speed, at a 
snail’s pace, came the two girls. Bitsy Blackburn 
moved with the dogged slowness of one who must 
face a new morning with the irons of a discourag- 
ing dream dragging at her ankles; her magnificent 
shoulders sagged, and at intervals she stopped 
stock-still in the road, a statue of apathy, While 
Mary Anne—a girl half her size—talked to her, 
spreading out her hands in- the pantomime of ex- 
hortation. Mary Anne had an air of being in com- 
mand of any given situation, which her father 
often found vaguely disconcerting. At the mo- 


ILLUSTRATED BY GILBERT DARLING 
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ment, however, he was curious to know what she 
was saying—and to know what ailed Bitsy, an 
what had stung Everett. He was in a mood for 
version. 

Everett, glancing neither to left nor right, 


stalked by and disappeared over the brow of th 
hill. The two girls paused at the entrance to the 
Camerons’ yard. Bitsy stared up the empty road. 
Her muscles went slack. She stood there with her 
mouth half open and her free arm dangling so that 
her hand had the effect of hanging down below her 
knee. A pencil, stuck loosely among her load of 
books, slid to the ground. Mary Anne stooped and 
retrieved the pencil. She stooped correctly, as 
she'd been taught in dancing school to stoop for a 
handkerchief—not bending from the waist, but 
dropping gracefully to one knee—for seldom, even 
in the most remote and unlikely places, did she 
forget the possibility of a public. 

Rising, she tapped Bitsy’s shoulder and jerked 
her head toward the house. Her manner was brisk 
and bluff, like that of a man urging a friend who 
is down on his luck to come in and have a quick 
one and drown his troubles. Bitsy raised her limp 
hand slowly, as if through water, and made an in- 
decisive gesture in the direction of her own house, 
whose white cupola was visible above the cedars 
in the Camerons’ side yard. Mary Anne grasped 
her firmly by the elbow and steered her up the 
flagstone walk. 

Henry Cameron (Continued on page 66) 


Everett, limp as a propped-up rag doll, sat 
against the wall with his spindly legs stuck 
out before him. And Bitsy, composed except 
for her heightened color, stood over him 























City of Hope has no wards; all its rooms are private 
or semiprivate. All patients have radios, many TV 


California’s City of Hope hospital has one of the finest surgical staffs in Intercommunication system links rooms to six central 
the U.S. It is among world leaders in developing new surgical methods stations. Nurses can spot-check the patients’ breathing 


Perfectly designed as a complete health center, hospital covers more than At the weekly conferences, medical director Dr. A. E. T. 
75 acres. Supported largely by Jewish philanthropy, all creeds help out Rogers (at the X-ray board) discusses each patient’s case 








Hospital kitchens, following City of Hope’s principle 
of personal attention, allow patients choice of meals 





In hospital gardens, president Victor M. Carter (1.) 
and executive director Samuel Golter visit patients 


them get settled. 





On entering City of Hope, patients are greeted by social workers who help 


Here Miriam Zissman (in white) chats with new arrival 


America’s Happy Hospital 


HE year was 1912, Los Angeles was becom- 

ing a tragic asylum for tubercular refugees 

from the New York sweat shops, westward 
bound to seek a cure in the California sun. But 
they found that ‘sunshine alone wasn’t enough to 
cure their malady, One day a hemorrhaging T.B. 
victim collapsed on a sidewalk in a modest Jewish 
neighborhood: The pathetic spectacle spurred a 
small group of men to action. These men had one 
thing in common—a deep compassion for suffer- 
ing humanity. 

They called a meeting, proposed that a free tu- 
bercular sanitarium be built and passed the hat. A 
five-acre tract of desert land was bought at Duarte, 
California, 20 miles east of Los Angeles, and there 
two tents were pitched. 


By JOSEPH STOCKER > 


Thus was born the City of Hope, one of the most 
exceptional hospitals in America, For two years 
it consisted of no more than this pair of tents, with 
a handful of patients and one-nurse in attendance. 
Los Angeles women would travel to Duarte by 
streetcar and buggy carrying homemade food and 
kettles of soup for the patients. The menfolk came 
in their spare time, week ends, to level the rocky 
desert land and do other odd jobs. 

In 1915 the first building went up. Gradually 
the sanitarium took form, Today it is a $10,- 
000,000 national medical center dedicated to an 
exciting humanitarian concept: free care and treat- 
ment for the victims of two of the costliest, most 
formidable long-term diseases known to man—tu- 
berculosis and cancer. Although the City of Hope 
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is supported largely by Jewish philanthropy and to 
a lesser extent by organized labor, its doors are 
open to all, of whatever race or creed or calling 
in life. 

The patients of the 400-bed medical center, com- 
ing from all over the country, staying sometimes 
several years, are treated as anything but indigents. 
The hospital has no wards—only warmly decorated 
rooms accommodating one or two patients. Each 
room has a private porch. Patients choose their 
meals from a menu, Many of the rooms have tele- 
vision sets, and attached to each bed is a set of 
private radio headphones. The rooms also are 
equipped with an elaborate intercommunication 
system so designed that a patient may talk to the 
nurse on his wing at any (Continued on page 59) 
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UP FRONT IN 


“We flew through some of the meanest-looking mountains you ever 


saw. How anybody ever fought up some of these slopes, especially 


a bunch of rotted-out old imperialists like us, I can’t figure. . .” 


Dear Willie: 


Like I told you in my last letter, that Japan place 
was a good deal and I was all for staying around 
there, but these other war correspondents, who I 
listen to because I am new at the job, told me you 
have to get over to Korea once in a while to make 
it look good on‘your expense account. 

Well, I got on this bucket-seat airplane to Seoul 
and I hadn’t any more than sat down alongside 
this major in a big tailored-looking trench coat, 
that smelled like he had been smoking good cigars 
all his life, than I found out I was still rank- 
conscious. I guess I just can’t get away from it, 
Willie. 

Everybody was sipposed to put on those Mae 
West rigs while we flew over the water, and the 
major was having trouble getting the crotch straps 
under that big coat. He saw me sitting there in 
this pair of government-issue pants that didn’t fit 
and a field jacket that I hadn’t sewed my war cor- 
respondent patch on yet. 

“Give me a hand here,” he said to me. Just like 
that. No please or anything. After six years of 
getting used to the good civilian life you would 
suppose I’d tell him what to do with his Mae West, 
but before I even thought about it I was helping 
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him with his straps. He didn’t say thank you, 
either. I sat there stewing about it, sore as any- 
thing. 

“What outfit are you in?” he asked me. He just 
couldn’t lay off me. I guess I did look pretty sloppy. 

“No outfit,” I growled back at him, “I am a 
civilian.” 

“Oh,” he said, a little bit more friendly. “What 
do you do?” 

“Work for a magazine,” I said. 

“Well, that is just fine,” he said. “A lot of us 
fighting in the war over here have wondered when 
the magazines would send somebody to take sub- 
scriptions so we can get them in the mail. The 
Tteading stuff we get is always two-three months 
late.” 

I treated that crack with the ignorance it de- 
served and never did set him straight about me 
being a war correspondent, but I tell you I was 
ready to jump down the throat of the next man 
that spoke to me. 

You never saw such a mess as Seoul. It is just 
one huge Cassino with big rubble busted into little 
tubble, except once in a while there is a building 
that looks all right from a distance, until you get 
close and see it is all burned out inside. In this 
Quonset hut for passengers at the airport I called 


the press billet in town to ask for a jeep, hoping. 
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The major was having trouble getting his Mae 
West on. “Give me a hand here,” he said... 


it would come in time for that major to see me 
take off in it while he waited for a bus, and then 
tsuneo around looking at the soldiers in the 
place, 

Right away I knew something was wrong. Willie, 
you remember how you'd be back in a place like 

aples on a rest cure and you'd see all the garrison 
soldiers and the Air Corps running around in 
snappy uniforms looking for shoeshine boys and 
laughing at the jokes in Yank Magazine, and every 
once in a while you'd see a sad-looking character 
from the infantry thinking about where he had 
been or the place he was about to go back to. 

Well, here it seemed like the glummest guys were 
the ones with the sharpest creases in their clothes. 
They just stood around staring at each other like 
the other man had something they had been 
cheated out of, and I tell you I was ready to turn 
around and go home. I can’t stand unhappiness. 


* * * 


Then I heard somebody holler over in a corner 
like you would if you had been poked in the seat 
of the pants with a rifle barrel, and I looked and 
sure enough that is what had happened. There 
were five guys laughing at the sixth one, and 
there was no doubt they were infantry, since they 
all had M-1 rifles which were clean but looked 
worn out in the right places. 

Three of them had clean clothes and red eyes, 
and they told me they had been in Japan for five 
days of what the Army calls “R and R” for rest 
and rehabilitation, only these boys had some other 
funny words to fit the initials which I can’t repeat 
in a letter through the mails. The other three 
looked pretty dusty and beat up and’were on their 
way to Japan. They told me they have to keep 
their weapons on the trip, but no ammunition. 

I asked them how come they were the cheerful 
ones in this place. 

“I think I have got the answer,” a dusty one 
said after some thinking. “I bet they all want to 


The corps clerk was mad because he works closer to the front lines than some infantry, but it 


go home.” 
takes him twice as long to get rotated home. “Now that is splitting hairs,” the sergeant said 


“That is fair enough,” I said. “I just got to this 
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“Can you direct me to one of these bunkers?” I asked the sentry. “Well,” he told me, “I sort 
of recommend the second platoon of Item Company. They have made some improvements” 


Korea place and after one look I am ready to leave. 
But why aren’t you glum too?” . 

“Well, for one thing,” the infantry said, “it takes 
these rear-area guys twice as long to get rotated 
home as it does us.” 

“You get points for service in Korea,” a ser- 

ant in his middle thirties who looked like a grand- 

‘ather alongside the rest of them said. “And you 
get them only for time served, not for any Good 
Conduct medals. Thirty-six points sends a man 
home, and we get four a month for being in an 
infantry division while everybody else gets two.” 

“A man with nine months to sweat out is natu- 
rally going to be twice as cheerful as a man with a 
year and a half,” said one of the red-eyed ones. 
“And this R and R helps too. I got an awful head, 
but man, I’m cheerful.” He got ready to poke 
somebody else with his M-1, but we all got out of 
his way. 

“I was in Italy a few years back,” this sergeant 
said. “You took a mountain and all that was ahead 
was another mountain, like here. But you knew 
that you were stuck there for God knows how 
many years, and long before any truces might be 
settled you were going to get carried out of the 
hills feet first. You may have heard that old prayer, 
‘Lord, hit me with a little one.’ A hospital bed 
was the nicest thing you could hope for. 

“Well, if it wasn’t for rotation that is how it 
would be here now and we would be making the 
test of these guys in here look like court jesters. 
Now we got something to look forward to and I 
swear it makes a man a better soldier. He takes 
care of himself better and he does his job right.” 

“It works about as good as anything the Army 
ever does,” the red-eyed one said. 

A sad-looking man wearing a corps headquar- 
ters shoulder patch detached himself from the stove 
that stood in the middle of this Quonset hut and 
came over to us. 

“The hell you say,” he hollered. “I work in a 
corps advance CP for my lousy two points, and 
we are nearer to the front lines than your division 
rear CP, and they get four points because they 
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are in a division. What do you think of that?” 

“Now that is splitting hairs,” the sergeant said. 

“What you need,” said red-eye to the corps clerk, 
“is a drink to cheer up and brace you against those 
mortar rounds that come thudding into your area.” 
He pulled a bottle out of his bag. 

“No thank you,” said this sad fellow. “I do not 
drink.” He went back to the stove. 

“Of course,” the sergeant told me, “I ought to 
add that you don’t always make it with thirty-six 
points. You can’t leave until they got a replace- 
ment for you, and some guys stay overtime a while. 
But like I said, it is a pretty good system.” 


* * * 


Willie, they take their war corresponding serious 
around here, I hadn’t any more than batted my 
eyes in Seoul before they had me in one of those 
little hot rods of an airplane that takes off from a 
twelve-foot piask and we were flying through the 
meanest-looking mountains you ever saw. I swear 
a man with a good arm could climb up on top of 
one and stand off three regiments of Hannibal’s 
elephants just by chunking rocks at them. How 
anybody ever fought up some of those slopes, espe- 
cially a bunch of rotted-out old imperialists like 
us, is something I can’t figure, but I sure am glad 
I wasn’t mixed up in it. We didn’t have to come 
down for a landing, we just kept flying way up 
there until the right mountain came up to meet us 
and our wheels were on it. 

I pulled in at the 7th Division, which has been 
here a long time. They treated me real nice at 
this division headquarters, and told me reporters 
are in pretty short supply these days. Time was, 
they said, in the early days of this shooting match, 
when the place was crawling with so many war 
correspondents they could have issued them weap. 
ons and thrown them in the line and stopped the 
war right there. A rifle company was in bad shape 
when it was down to one officer, fourteen soldiers 
and three reporters. 

Some public relations officers took me in to meet 
the general, fed me a fine meal, took me to a brief- 
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ing where they showed me a big map of everything 
the division was doing, and led me to a warm tent 
with a cot in it. 

“Listen,” I told them, “you guys don’t have to 
give me such a big snow job just because all the 
war correspondents have left you and gone to Eu- 
rope to figure out Eisenhower’s future domestic 
policies. I am a simple man.” 

The fact is I was liking every minute of it, but 
I had the idea I ought to show a little modesty. 

“In that case,” they said, “we will take you 
where you will feel more at home.” And they 
passed me over to a regimental public relations 
officer, just like I was a stick in a relay race, and 
this boy took me up a mountain I couldn’t have 
held on to the side of with my fingernails if there 
hadn’t been a little trail cut in it. Man, it was cold 
up there. You could spit and hear it clink when it 
landed. 

“This is where I leave you,” the public relations 
man said as he started sliding back down the slope 
on the seat of his pants, “You are at the third bat- 
talion of the 31st Infantry.” 

The last thing he did before he was out of sight 
was to holler the password at me, which I needed 
right away when this soldier in a parka, with onl 
his nose and the end of a carbine sticking out, chal- 
lenged me. “Pretty rough,” I said to him. “That 
wind could cut you in pieces.” 

“It is not so bad,” he said. “From what I heard 
about last winter, they didn’t even have warm 
clothes.” : 

This is not natural, I thought to myself. It is dan- 
gerous when there is no griping. 

“They were on the move and fighting all the 
time,” he said, “and they couldn’t even settle down 
and build a fire. That was rough.” 

“It’s better this time, huh?” I asked him. I gath- 
ered by now there was a war around somewhere, 
but the only noise I had heard was my teeth knock- 
ing together in the cold. Then'I heard some artil- 
lery whoomp in the valley behind us and there was 
that old stuff splitting the air over us and landing 
on the other side of the ridge. 

“Much better,” this soldier said. “We have got 
bunkers up here.” 

“Can you direct me to one of these bunkers?” I 
asked him. 

“Well, I-sort of recommend the second platoon 
of Item Company, along that trail about five hun- 
dred yards,” he said. “They have made some im- 
provements.” 

I hustled along the trail and spotted what looked 
like the bunker the sentry had told me about. It 
had sandbag walls and a log roof with more sand- 
bags on top of it, and there was a stovepipe stick- 
ing up, making it look real homey. There was 
more of this artillery stuff going over the ridge and 
you know how nervous that always made me, so I 
was headed for the bunker (Continued on page 72) 





Young was proud of his 57-mm. recoil-less cannon. 
“You fire this thing just like a rifle,” he said 








Then the captain clutched his cap in 
both hands and dropped on his knees 
and bent his head. The redheaded co- 
pilot drew a long, shuddering breath 


The captain had risked his crew’s lives to save the plane. He had 


a reason, and he’d do it again—if the copilot couldn’t stop him 


W Wis name was Princeton. He flew a C-47 
in the Pacific during the war. He was an 
- old, old pilot. He had flown mail a long 
time ago, maybe as far back as the open-cock- 
pit days; he was old enough. Then he had been 
with this air line or that. Then he turned up in 
the war, an old man, white-haired, although his 
eyebrows, heavy and bristling, were still black. 
The people in his crew called him “Old Folks” 
behind his back. He was thoroughly cracked 
up. That is to say, he was not sane. But there 
were many others in those days who were 
equally cracked up and went on working. It 
was said he had lost his mind over the death of 
his son, who had been killed in New Guinea. 

His special madness took the form of devo- 
tion to his airplane. The first time I saw him, I 
was watching from the control tower at a very 
short, island airstrip—a little more than three 
thousand feet long—that was pocked with 
bomb craters, some still open and some hidden 
with soft, fresh fill, when he brought his old 47 
in for a wheels-down landing. His transfer sys- 
tem had gone out and he had lost fuel and it 
was an emergency landing, but he had been in- 
structed to ditch in the bay rather than try to 
come in. He replied that he wasn’t going to 
ditch his .airplane, and he came in anyway. 
Then the tower chief begged him to make a 
wheels-up landing, at least, as the strip was ab- 
solutely not usable in its present condition. 

It was one thing for him to insist on killing 
himself and his crew, but it was another thing 
to insist on smashing up the tents around the 
field when he went pinwheeling all over the is- 
land, as he was sure to do. The 47 paid no at- 
tention to these pleas; it lowered and locked its 

ar and came in delicately, prettily, a twenty- 
Gunleodredhoce ballet, leaping and spurt- 
ing, picking its way, almost ground-looping, 
and throwing a tremendous spray of dirt from 
its tail wheel. Then it was safely down, and its 
captain called the tower, with no emotion at all 
in his voice, not even a trace of irony, for taxi 
instructions. ... 


The operations officer went for him on the 
Tun, but Princeton blandly said his radio had 
garbled and he hadn’t been able to hear the 
tower’s warnings. That was his story, and a thin 
one, but the operations officer, in spite of his 
anger, was enough awed by that exquisite Jand- 
ing to at last accept it. 

47 was on its way to Guam to evacuate 
wounded. I had been waiting for transportation 
—the communications outfit I worked for was 
setting up a group headquarters on Guam— 
and I went to the hardstand to ask for a ride. 
The crew was just leaving the airplane after 
that remarkable landing. There was a woman 
among them, a flight nurse, wearing coveralls 
and white nurse’s Oxfords, a slender girl with 
timid brown eyes. The radio operator and the 
flight engineer and the copilot looked ve 
young, like half-grown boys, in company with 
the white-haired captain. I blundered in on a 
row among them; they were fresh from the cap- 
tain’s round with the operations officer. 

The captain was speaking to the copilot, a 
lanky, red-haired lieutenant with bright, light- 


colored eyes. The captain said, “Report what 
you please.” 

“You're damned right I will,” the lieutenant 
said in a strangled voice. His face was splotched 
red and white from his rage. His jaw was trem- 
bling. 

The rest of the crew moved away, watching 
furtively. The flight nurse stood helplessly bit- 
ing her lip until one of the others took her arm 
and said, “Come on.” They straggled away, 
looking back over their shoulders from time to 
time. 

It was clear they half expected the lieutenant 
and the captain to go to swinging at each other. 
I felt it coming too, especially when the captain 
took off his cap, a baseball cap, with the bars of 
his rank pinned to it. The lieutenant was stand- 
ing with his fists doubled up and his eyes on 
fire. Then the captain turned away, holding his 
cap in his hand, and walked under the wing of 
the airplane. Then he clutched his cap in both 
pn and dropped on his knees and bent his 

ead. 

The red-haired lieutenant drew a long, shud- 
dering breath and strode away, I walked along 
with him. I said, “What's he doing? Praying?” 

The lieutenant said, “Yes.” 

It was very curious to see a man praying like 
that, in broad daylight, beside his airplane, like 
a camel driver on the way to Mecca. The cap- 
tain looked very old, kneeling there, his white 
head bowed. 

I explained to the lieutenant about wanting a 
tide out. He said it would be okay, they had 
room. He said, “But you've got a hole in your 
head if you get in that airplane when you don’t 
have to. The guy’s a maniac,” 


A the airplane was repaired, I rode up 
to Guam with them. Nothing out of the 
way happened. I had supposed Princeton would 
be strict and distant and hard to get along with, 
but that didn’t seem to be true. He certainly 
wasn’t detached or remote where his airplane 
was concerned, and during the painstaking 
check before take-off he was entirely one of the 
crew, interested in what everyone had to say 
and friendly to everyone, the red-naired lieuten- 
ant included. 

If Mick, the flight engineer, found some- 
thing troublesome, the captain listened, ab- 
sorbed, to his discussion of it and then helped 
him straighten it out, and when it was whipped 
they exchanged that cryptic grin that is a badge 
of companionship between mechanics the 
world over, and Princeton said, “Have we got 
her?” and Mick, pleased, said, “We got her.” 

No one made a point of calling him sir ex- 
cept the redheaded copilot, and that was obvi- 
ously a holdover from the hostility I’d seen 
between them at the time of the landing. When 
the captain noticed it, he was troubled. 

He said dryly, “Be at ease, Red.” It was 
rather difficult for him to say; you could see 
that. You got the impression he was not a man 
who could find it easy ‘to be articulate about 
emotion, his own or anyone else’s. 

Red, the lieutenant, said squarely, “Yes, sir.” 

Princeton sighed. He dropped his hand on 
Red’s shoulder and (Continued on page 54) 
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Standing in the choir of New York’s vast St. John’s Cathedral, young choristers let their sopranos soar in an Easter hymn (I. to r.): James Knapp, 
John Finegan, Gerald Ash, Donald Bill, William Christopher, Joseph D. Beaulieu, Robert Walker, Gary M. Graham, Judson W. Butterman 


Ten-year-old Texan, Harry Prosser, runs through scales with Dr. Francis Gray, Judson Butterman and John Finegan join in lively dinner 
Norman Coke-Jephcott, master of choristers. Kids love to solo talk. Boys have he-man appetites, but their table manners are perfect 


Students get vitamin pills and milk at recess time. Canon Green At fifth-grade level, Don Bill studies English, geography, arithmetic. 


says pills “hasten their growing up, and away go their sopranos” Academic standards are high, preparing boys for best secondary schools 





CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


HE huge Cathedral Church of Saint John the 

Divine, in New York City, is bigger than any 

other church in the Western Hemisphere. 
This Easter Sunday, a capacity congregation of 
some 10,000 people will occupy its 16,822,000 
cubic feet. 

They will come there not only to pray, but to 
hear the members of the Cathedral Choir School 
—one of this country’s outstanding boys’ choirs— 
singing the traditional hymns of Easter. 

Marching solemnly down the one tenth of a mile 
from the church’s entrance to its high altar, their 
cowlicked heads bowed low over hands clasped in 
prayer, their faces grave and innocent above the 
shining white of their cottas and Eton collars, the 
young choristers will look as though they couldn’t 
possibly know what to do with a spitball. Their 
schoolmasters know differently. 

Saint John’s 40 youngsters may be enrolled at 
the Choir School primarily because they have 
voices as sweet as a Stradivarius, but they are 
healthy, vigorous, spirited specimens of boyhood 
—would-be cops, Marines and firemen. 

While the institution, which is located on church 
grounds, is open only to the choir boys of Saint 
John’s Cathedral, it is a regular private school in 
all other respects. Most choristers enter at the age 
of nine, start at the fifth-grade level and attend 
classes daily. Chosen from many applicants to live, 
learn and sing here, they come from all over the 
country and stay until their voices evolve into 
manly tenors, baritones or basses—for the average 
boy, a period of about four years. Then scholar- 
ships are usually obtained for them at good sec- 
ondary schools. 

Although it costs an estimated $1,500 a year to 
house, feed and educate a student, the boys are en- 
rolled at an annual fee of only $450, in return for 
their services to the church. 

The new young chorister, often painfully home- 
sick at first, recovers quickly among the members 
of a large and sympathetic academic family. Ev- 
eryone directly connected with the Choir School, 
from masters to maids, lives in the building. Playtime: Canon James Green, headmaster, calls the roll to his rugged, sports-loving brood 
The door to the apartment of the Reverend Canon 
James Green, headmaster for 11 years, is never 
closed. A boy can turn for personal advice to 
ne coment te ey ciel aeons wien: Teatime: Mrs. Green pours for Don Ormsby, 13. Boys under 11 wear knee pants for dress-up 
ever he needs it, to the four masters; and for enter- 
tainment to his schoolmates, who will oblige him 
almost any evening, after lights out, with a solid, 
40-man pillow fight. 

A sprightly social life, too, is successfully main- 
tained within the confines of the school. Saturday 
night is party night, a full dress-up affair. Other 
student bodies visit for occasional get-togethers. 
Mrs. Green often invites the boys in for afternoon 
tea. Through such gatherings as these, they acquire 
an easy poise and reproachless manner, For Choir 
School boys are always addressed as “Gentlemen,” 
and gentlemen they must be. 

They may play an occasional prank; but they 
also know. how to follow a rough football session 
on the sports field with pleasant conversation over 
well-balanced teacups. 

Of all their varied activities, the kids enjoy sing- 
ing most. They sing on Sundays and twice each 
day, at Holy Communion and Evensong, in the 
great church beside their school. They sing at re- 
hearsals every morning, and—of their own choice 
—after dinner, grouped about the school piano in 
their common room. 

By the time his voice begins to desert him, a 
Saint John’s student deeply feels the strength of his 
school ties. His departure is reluctant, usually ac- 
companied by many protestations that this newly 
cacophonous sound he makes isn’t a croak, “it’s a 
cold.” 

“They weep over all four walls when they go,” 
says Canon Green. “And I weep a bit myself. 
These are the best boys in the world—and not a 
Lord Fauntleroy in the bunch, thank Heaven!” 

MarTHA WEINMAN 
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“Rosie!” Mr. Wrycjoski’s great bulk towered above the hill. “Bring Stanley in. What you standing there fluttering for?” 
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By JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


WAS up in my room under the eaves, typing 

madly with two fingers, when I heard my fa- 

ther’s shout: “Stanley! If you’re coming to 
Cramer's with me, look sharp!” 

Abruptly, the enchanted coral atolls vanished, 
and I was back on a bush homestead in northern 
Alberta. I was seventeen, and already I had sold 
two pieces to The Happy Homesteader, which all 
the pioneers read. Now I was deep in a thrilling 
story of romance and adventure in the South Seas. 
My only worry was that when it was published 
someone would recognize Rosita, the passionate 
and beautiful heroine, as the exact counterpart of 
Rose Wrycjoski, the sixteen-year-old daughter of 
the most prosperous farmer in the valley. I was 
afraid Mr. Wrycjoski would be so mad at me that 
he’d forbid Rose ever to speak to me again. 

“Stanley!” 

“I’m practically there, Pa!” 


I heard my father grumbling to my mother. 
“Ever since my sister in Seattle sent him that 
cursed typewriter, it’s been a chore even to get him 
to come and eat, let alone do any work.” 

To Father, the land and all it symbolized was 
everything. 

I remember once, when the unbearable loneli- 
ness depressed Mother and she wept for her home 
in Kansas, how my father tried to cheer her up, to 
make her understand why we had come. 

“It’s the country, Nellie. We’re modern pio- 
neers. Good black soil, a foot deep; plenty of wa- 
ter; all the land a family needs—for ten dollars a 
quarter section. Mother, only pioneers can have 
that! The others have to settle for worn-out lands 
—because they haven't got what it takes to pioneer 
a wild country like this. Aw, Nellie,” my father 
said, “you know why we come!” 

So to Father it didn’t make sense that a boy of 
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his shouldn’t want to file a homestead alongside his 
own; and I didn’t want to get him worked up to 
where he forbade me to write altogether. My two 
kid brothers were too young to help him much, 
especially if I was around, and, besides, they were 
away at school most of the year. 

This once, however, Father couldn’t be upset 
easily. He had that look in his eyes that always 
came when he was figuring on a bit of sharp trad- 
ing—this time for another ox. “Is there any money 
in the house, Nellie?” he asked Mother impor- 
tantly, though he knew well enough there was 
forty dollars. _ 

My mother took it out of the old tarnished tea- 
pot and counted it slowly. “How much will it be, 
Sam?” she asked. 

“Thirty-thirty-five dollars, maybe more,” said 
my father impatiently. “That tightfisted little side- 
winder wants the last (Continued on page 32) 
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By CHARLES W. WHITE 





Folks expect either perfection or the worst from him. What they get is a human being trying to be just 


on trial, rather than the shabbily dressed crim- 

inal-case defendant seated over there facing 
the jury. The public, which jams courtrooms to 
the doors and windows during murder trials, fol- 
lows a judge’s every move. Trials and rulings, even 
the judge’s decision to go fishing, appear on page 
one of local newspapers. 

“You're always on the spot up here,” the friendly, 
fifty-three-year-old Muncie, Indiana, circuit judge, 
now completing his first six-year term in the elec- 
tive office, said recently. “Somebody’s got to lose, 
and it’s human nature for the losers not to like you 
for. it.” 

One morning, not long ago, Judge Davis heard a 
bitterly contested divorce case, with custody of 
children involved. During recess, he had to answer 
important phone calls and sign legal papers for 
several lawyers. After lunch, there was a long legal 
argument over a politically hot school-board elec- 
tion case that had required some homework the 
night before. Later, when everybody else was quit- 
ting the gloomy old Delaware County courthouse 
for the day, there was a heart-twisting juvenile 
court hearing behind closed doors. That evening 
the judge and his wife, Ellen (he calls her “Babe”’), 
attended an Exchange Club party. Judge Davis 
sang in the club quartet. 

Next morning, he was back on the bench, with 
the American flag behind him and the American 
people out front. 

Courts are pretty much alike all over the coun- 
try. Wherever they are, they reach deep into the 
lives of the citizens—deeper than many of us real- 
ize. There has to be somebody to hear your side of 
it when you get sued, and somebody to watch over 
your rights when you are damaged. If you want a 
new name, the judge decides whether you may 
have it; when you die, he may be called on to de- 
termine the legality of your will. From the time 
you are born, he has direct power over you. 

It’s a tremendous responsibility, and judges like 
Joe Davis never stop being aware of it. And even 
when the man on the bench satisfies himself that 
he is dispensing true justice, there remain the tricky 
niceties of the law. Everything goes down in writ- 
ing, and a slight error can make even a well-inten- 
tioned judge look bad on appeal. 

“Sometimes I worry over a case,” Judge Davis 
admits. Mild-mannered and deliberate, he’s be- 
ginning to look his age. 

A courtroom is a sort of theater, a community 
arena where everything is seen close-up. Some- 
times what’s on view there isn’t very nice. For, in 
the process of seeking justice, many people find 
themselves revealing their own—and others'—dirty 
linen. About 400,000 divorces and annulments are 
granted in American courts annually, and Judge 
Davis gets his share of town scandal. Men stand 
trial for their lives, and others come to watch the 
spectacle. 

Somehow, most of the time, justice gets done. 
Muncie is a town of 60,000 and there’s a lot of in- 
terest in what goes on around the grimy, Victorian 
courthouse. There’s usually someone watching in 
the high-ceilinged circuit-court room on the third 
floor, even if the public’s representative is only a 
bum exercising his constitutional right to come in 
and get warm. Few citizens realize, though, how 
their machinery of justice really works. They don’t 
know, for instance, that most of a county judge’s 
work is done off the bench. 

Judges divide their job into two main parts. 
There’s the official part—His Honor looking aus- 
terely impersonal up on the bench, listening to evi- 
dence or writing in his docket. But the heavy end 
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of his job is the unofficial part which is called, for 
some lawyer’s reason or other, “in chambers.” 
That means, roughly, “off the cuff.” 

Take the worried day laborer who came into the 
judge’s private office one afternoon recently. 

“Judge, I want to see you about my buddy,” he 
blurted out. “There's a failure-to-support charge 
against him, and he’s hiding from you. He’s scared, 
that’s all. Got a double hernia, and hasn’t been 
able to work much. But every time he gets behind 
in his support money for his wife and kids, she 
cracks down on him. I think I can get him in here, 
though.” 

“All right, you get him in,” the judge said. “If 
he’s got any inclination at all to support those chil- 
dren, he'll be all right. I would rather have him 
supporting his children than send him to jail. But 
he’s going to have to come in here with the under- 
standing that he'll take care of those children. 
You tell him that.” 


Circuit Judge Joe Davis of Muncie, Indiana. 


Conferences like this occur in all sorts of places, 
at all sorts of times—in the dusty law library dur- 
ing a trial recess, at home on a Sunday, or wherever 
the judge happens to be cornered by somebody in 
a hurry. Judge Davis has transacted business with 
lawyers “in chambers” while trying to finish a 
chicken dinner with Mrs. Davis at Payne’s Café 
on East Main Street. 

Most of this informal conferring and paper sign- 
ing is done in the judge’s office, however, during 
regular hours. That office of his is quite a place. 

Judge Davis works at a large square desk made 
of solid wild cherry, a prized antique which he 
helped refinish himself after discovering it in the 
back end of county clerk Bob Milhollin’s office. An 
iron fireplace (most of the courthouse rooms have 
these) gives his lofty workroom a comfortable 
look, contrasting with fluorescent lights and light 
blue painted walls. The fireplace mantel is stacked 
with lawbooks and old (Continued on page 76) 
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Heres the Latest Exciting Chapter in 


HE CEREAL STORY 


By ROBERT FROMAN 


Hot or cold, regular or presweetened, American processed cereals—complete with the box-top 
awards for loyal eaters—now are as popular in other corners of the globe as they are here 


OT long ago a Battle Creek, Michigan, firm received a letter from the 
N ity of Accra, on Africa’s Gold Coast. In painfully composed prose 

it announced that the writer was a jockey and had a friend who also 
was a jockey. 

“You sent my friend skull and bones,” it continued. “He won race. 
Send me skull and bones quick. I never win yet.” 

Although the Battle Creek company’s business, as its address clearly 
indicates to millions of people throughout the world, is turning kernels of 
corn, wheat and rice into crisp and highly digestible flakes, it had no trou- 
ble understanding and complying with this odd request. In spite of the 
grisly sound of his note, all the jockey wanted was a bracelet charm offered 
as a box-top premium. 

Similar letters arrive in Battle Creek daily with postmarks ranging all 
the way from Afghanistan to Zanzibar. For today the crunching and 


crackling of American ready-to-eat breakfast cereals reverberate through- 
out most of the world. The company in correspondence with the African 
racing man counts 121 nations, colonies and dependencies among its cus- 
tomers. 

This is a remarkably wide range for a type of foodstuff invented in a 
small Midwestern town barely half a century ago. Since the early 1900s 
when production of ready-to-eat cereals got under way in Battle Creek, 
the town has shipped billions of packages, hundreds of thousands of freight 
carloads, all over the world. Their international success has been so great 
that two countries now eat more per capita than we do of this strictly 
American invention. Australians consume nearly seven pounds apiece 
per year and Canadians four and a half pounds, compared with the U.S. 
record of better than four pounds each. 

Hot cereals, of which we eat about two thirds (Continued on page 78) 
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By JOHN D. MacDONALD 


The Story: My name is GrvaN 
Dean. Four years ago, I was president 
of Dean Products, Inc., a thriving heavy 
industry in the Midwest city of Arland. 
I was in love with a girl then—Nik1 
Wess—but Niki married my kid 
brother, Ken, and I threw up my job 
and went to Florida and loafed on my 
income. Then LeEsTER Fitcu, a com- 
pany lawyer, visited me with the news 
that Ken had been murdered. I went 
back to Arland. I found Dean Products 
in a mess. We were manufacturing an 
atomic war head, the D4D, and business 
was booming, but there was conflict 
within the organization: STANLEY Mott- 
LING, a production man and a new- 
comer to me, wanted to succeed Ken 
as president, and he had the backing of 
Niki and CoLtoneL Dotson, the Army 
Contracting Officer assigned to the 
plant, Another faction backed WALTER 
Gransy, the company treasurer. My 
vote could decide the election. Niki, 
who professed still to be in love with 
me, was pressuring me to vote for Mott- 
ling. My former secretary, JoaN PERRIT, 
who was in love with me, wanted me to 
reassume my old job myself. 

I soon found out that some screwy 
things were going on. Dolson was em- 
bezzling government funds in conspiracy 
with a man named LeEFay. A girl named 
ALMA Brabey got herself killed because 
she told me too much about Dolson’s 
peculations. Mottling’s background was 
suspicious: he’d spent some time in Rus- 
sia. And he could do the defense pro- 
gram a lot of damage by producing 
defective D4Ds. Hitpy DeEvEREAUx, 
who sang at the Hotel Gardland, where 
I was staying, knew something about 
Dolson—something that might give me 
a clue to Ken’s murder... 


Conclusion 


coat was up in my room. I went 

to the elevators. One came up 
from the basement level, the Copper 
Lounge level. The starter motioned 
me toward it. The door opened, and 
I got in. Colonel Dolson was in there, 
and a husky young bellhop and a 
waiter were supporting him, one hold- 
ing each arm. His thick gray hair was 
rumpled, shaggy across the forehead. 
His eyes were dulled; his face sagged. 
The front of his beautifully tailored 
uniform jacket was smeared, and he 
smelled nauseous. 


r [ HE hotel made me restless. My 


“You shoulda taken him up in the 
freight cage,” the operator said un- 
happily. 

“Just run your elevator, sonny,” 
the waiter said. 

Dolson stared at the elevator floor. 
He mumbled and breathed wetly 
through his mouth. He didn’t rec- 
ognize me, and I couldn’t understand 
what he was saying. 

They got off at six. When the door 
slid shut, I asked the operator if they 
had to take him very far down the 
hall. 

“Just to six eleven. It’s right around 
the first corner. Imagine a guy like 
that! He wants to get stinking, he 
ought to wear civvies. He don’t have 
to wear the uniform in the evening.” 

“That happen often?” 

“I never see him like that before. 
Those guys got to strip him and drop 
him in the sack.” 

I got off at my floor and got my 
coat. The telephone rang. When I 
answered it, there was no one there. 
I smoked a cigarette, wondering about 
the call, and then heard the cautious 
rattle of fingernails against my door. 
I opened it. Hildy was standing there, 
her brown eyes wide. She came in 
quickly and closed the door and 
leaned against it. She was wearing a 
yellow dress, one that she very prob- 
ably wore for her Copper Lounge au- 
dience. Over it she wore a polo coat 
too large for her, unbuttoned, the 
sleeves turned up above her wrists. 

“Something,” she said, “has depth- 
bombed the good colonel.” 

“I saw him in the elevator,” I said. 

“Messy, wasn’t he? You were inter- 
ested. So I thought you ought to know 
this. Tonight was to be the night, ac- 
cording to the colonel. Tonight he 
decided we would fly away together 
in his car. Just pack a little bag, dear. 
Acapulco, Rio, the Argentine. He got 
a large, firm no, and ‘it rocked him. 
So he had other arguments. One of 
them was a sheaf of bills, Gevan. 
Honest to God, I never saw so much 
money all at once, except when I was 
a little kid and my daddy took me 
through the mint with all the other 
tourists. There’s a little larceny in 
everybody’s heart. I was tempted to 
go along for the ride and the off- 
chance of rolling him.” 

“Did he happen to mention why he 
was taking off?” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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penny for anything he lets off the place!” 
Father had never liked Jay Cramer, and 
ever since early spring he’d been planning 
the talk he’d use to get the best of him in 
the deal. 

Mother gave Dad the full forty dollars, 
knowing he liked to put on a front before 
the likes of Jay. 

“Maybe,” said my mother, as if it was 
foolishness and she shouldn’t be asking, “if 
you have four or five dollars back, Sam, I 
could send away for a dress when we're or- 
dering the garden seeds. There’s a lot of 
new women coming into the valley this 
year. They’re saying it'll be the biggest 
crowd ever for the fall fair.” 

That was still more than six months 
away, but Mother was thinking how easy it 
would be to get by without a lot of things 
that women closer to civilization took for 
granted if only she could have a new dress 
for such an important event. 

Mother still hadn’t got used to the range- 
line trails that served as roads and the 
rough cabins with their walls of unpeeled 
poplar logs and dirt roofs. Father had 
come to Alberta to find an era he thought 
had passed forever. Mother, with us kids, 
followed because she loved him. 

“We'll see,” said my father, with a great 
frown. “But don’t count on it. You know 
an extra ox or two is what gets a fellow 
ahead, and that foxy wee Cramer’ll have 
heard I’m wanting to buy.” 


T WAS only a mile to Cramer’s, and we 

walked. The snake-trail through the 
brush was spongy underfoot; the birches 
were already green and the poplar leaves 
were coming out in frail, sticky yellows. 

It was, I felt, the most promising spring 
of my life. I thought of Rose, who, with 
the possible exception of my mother, was 
the only one who understood my dreams 
of being an author; and I was wondering 
if I could leave Dad at Cramer’s and go 
on into town and see if the latest issue of 
The Happy Homesteader had come, when 
my dad said: “Now, you watch the mon- 
keyshines of this little reprobate, Stanley. 
Maybe someday you'll learn that trading 
is more important than authoring.” 

I decided, then, to leave the mail till 
after, for Father always did his best ox 
trading when he had an audience. 

Jay Cramer was deeply engrossed in 
painting a wagon box in the yard, and he 
pretended not to notice us coming till his 
old soup-hound barked. He was a fat lit- 
tle man, slightly bald, who prided himself 
on raising the best livestock in our part of 
the country and taking all the garden 
prizes at the fall fair. I think Father re- 
sented this even more than Jay’s notorious 
tightfistedness. 7 

Jay seemed to have difficulty recognizing 
us; then he turned with a broad smile, 
feigning surprise. “Well, well, Sam! How 
are you?” 

“Watch the little weasel closely,” my 
father said to me in an undertone. “When 
he smiles like that, he’s getting ready to 
put his hand in your pocket.” Aloud, my 
father said affably, “Tolerable, thank you, 
Jay. And yourself?” 

A polite exchange of palaver ensued, 
during which my father inquired about 
Jay’s missus, his kids, his seed grain and 
his most distant relatives; and Jay, in turn, 
talked casually about the new settlers ar- 
riving, rumors that the railhead was com- 
ing to the valley—everything except oxen. 

Jay said now that the war was over, 
there’d be a lot of Europeans coming in, 
and my father predicted that by 1922 or 
’23, land would be closed to homesteading. 
Jay said Alberta was a century behind the 
States in colonization, and my father said 
that that was what had brought him North, 
that the Harrisons were born to follow 
frontier trails. Jay said it was a tough 
country, though, and my father said it was 


The Bargain Ox 
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the last place in America where you could 
be a pioneer, building a kind of life that 
was exactly what you wanted it to be. 

Finally my father looked at his watch 
and turned to me in surprise. “We got to 
get on, Stanley. We’re late now.” He made 
to turn away, then said casually, “Oh—al- 
most forgot what I dropped in for, Jay. I 
was thinking of buying another ox. Don’t 
teally need one, but seeing I had no use 
for the money, and hearing you had too 
many on your hands—” 

Jay Cramer smiled—a 
smile. 

“Reckon somebody must’ve misinformed 
you, Sam,” he said. “Matter of fact, I’ve 
been selling my surplus to these new home- 
steaders.” 

I felt the blow this was to Father. But 
nothing of it showed on his face. “Well, 
maybe some other year—” 

“Wait a minute,” said Jay Cramer, and 


smooth, oily 


.I breathed easier. “I hate to disappoint an 


old neighbor like you, Sam, especially 
when you have the cash.” 

We filed down to the wheat strawstack 
behind the barn, where the oxen were 
standing sleepily in the sun. Father ex- 
amined the gaunt animals critically, not- 
ing especially how they had stood up to 
the hard winter. 

Finally he turned to Cramer with great 
disinterest. “What you asking, Jay?” 

“Forty dollars,” Cramer said flatly. 

“Forty dollars!” my father said, laughing. 
“Well, that’s a good joke, Jay.” 

For an hour, while my mind strayed back 
to Rosita of the Seven Seas, the two men 
argued, but Cramer was obstinate. He 
wouldn't sell for less. Finally he put on a 
look as if he had just recently acquired re- 
ligion and forgotten to try it out. “Sam, I 
have one other ox, and, seeing we home- 
steaded hereabouts together, I'll sacrifice 
him to you for thirty-five. He’s dirt-easy to 
feed—will eat anything. Fact is, he’s that 
fat I keep him in the barn to do the choring 
around.” 

He led the way; and Father hissed in my 
ear, “Look sharp, Stanley. When he starts 
doing me a favor, look sharp.” 

The ox Jay showed us was a stoic, massive 
brute with great curved horns, Cramer 
slapped him to show he was gentle. His 
coat was sleek. His shoulders were firm. 

My father glanced at me in bewilderment. 


Jay Cramer looked pious. “I tell you, 
Sam, if it was anybody else—” 

“Tll take him,” my father said tersely. 

When we were leading him out of the 
yard, Cramer said, “By the way, Sam, I sup- 
pose you'll be exhibiting some of your prize 
pumpkins this year?” 

The way he said it put my father on 
guard. My heart dropped suddenly into my 
shoes. 

“IT been reading your boy’s write-up in 
The Happy Homesteader,” Jay continued, 
unable to keep the laugh out of his eyes 
now, “and I was right impressed—having 
won the prize on pumpkins for so many 
years myself.” 

“That so?” my father said politely. “We 
haven’t got the mail yet—” 

“Tl show you!” Cramer said gleefully. 


AD stood like a man facing a firing 
squad, while Cramer slipped into the 
cabin for The Happy Homesteader. 

It was the “Spring Planting” number, and 
inside was the first piece I'd ever had ac- 
cepted: How to Grow Prize Pumpkins. In 
it, I had taken Father’s experiences in 
Kansas and applied them in the Alberta 
bush country—where pumpkins were no- 
toriously hard to grow. With the article 
there was an illustration of a witch riding 
a broomstick, with a pumpkin made into a 
jack-o’-lantern on the end. To me, it was 
beautiful, till Jay Cramer asked with a 
straight face, “Is that a recent picture of 
you, Sam?” 

Father kept control of himself. He ap- 
peared only slightly amused. “Guess I'll 
have to show pumpkins after all this year,” 
he said. 

“At the fair?” asked Cramer. 

“Yeah, reckon so.” 

Cramer laughed. “Well, I'll let you in on 
the secret of growing prize pumpkins, Sam. 
It’s a sandy slope—like what I’ve got. You 
got flat bush soil.” 

“When you know how, soil isn’t every- 
thing,” said my father. “Come on, Stanley, 
let’s get going.” : 

He gave the ox a whack that stampeded 
us through Cramer’s gate. 

All the way home, Father wouldn’t even 
listen to my explanations. “I'll be the laugh- 
ingstock of the whole valley over that in- 
fernal article! That little Judas will never let 
me hear the end of it. Life was just getting 
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tolerable, till you decided farming wasn’t 
good enough for you.” 

“But, Father, the editor said farming ex- 
periences in Kansas were of no use to his 
readers! I had to make a start somewhere.” 

“And one thing more,” my father said 
fiercely, as we*turned up our own lane, 
“don’t tell your mother Cramer was asking 
forty dollars for all the other oxen. If there’s 
anything wrong with this brute, I don’t want 
her thinking I held back just so she could get 
herself a dress.” 

We put the new ox in the barn, where he 
would stay for two weeks unti] he got used 
to our homestead. In spite of the pumpkin 
business, Father was at least slightly com- 
forted by his deal. He named the ox Mac- 
Duff, after a sergeant he had known in the 
Army. 

Then, when Mother and my two kid 
brothers had praised Father to the full for 
his trading, we had a family conference to 
see how we would live down the disgrace I 
had brought on the Harrison name. In the 
end, it was decided that the only thing we 
could do was to plant pumpkins in selected 
spots about the farm, in the hope that at 
least one of them would grow big enough to 
take the laugh out of Jay Cramer’s mouth. 

“Dad bust it!” my father roared, thinking 
of what would happen if we failed. “I grew 
them in Kansas. I oughta be able to grow 
them in Alberta!” 

He turned on me. “Stanley, you write in 
to The Happy Homesteader and ask them 
for all the available information they’ve got 
on growing pumpkins in the bush country— 
big pumpkins.” 

“But, Father, I can’t! It'll ruin my liter- 
ary career.” 

“You've got to!” my father said. “By 
now, this is all over the valley. I can’t ask 
anyone else to write in—that’ll make it ten 
times as bad!” 


Y SUNDAY, Father had yielded a 

trifle. I walked the ten miles up to 
Wrycjoskis’, to ask Rose to send away for 
the information. As I climbed the last rise, 
she came racing to meet me, her fair hair 
blowing in the spring wind. Watching her 
flying form, I was amazed again at how a 
great giant of a man like Mr. Wrycjoski 
could have such a beautiful daughter. 

Out of sight of the house—and her father 
—Rose threw herself in my arms. But with 
the troubles I had on my mind, Rose’s de- 
votion seemed out of place that day.- 

“Rose, I’ve come to ask you the most im- 
portant thing in my life, something I'd never 
ask any other girl—” 

“Stanley!” Rose’s eyes were soft. “Oh, 
darling, I’ve been hoping you would! After 
all, I'm past sixteen now, and Mother was 
only fifteen when she was married.” 

“It’s worse than that, Rose,” I said des- 
perately, and I explained to her about the 
pumpkins. Rose rallied loyally. She would 
write immediately, she’d never tell a living 
soul, and we’d meet in two weeks for the 
answer. 

“Rosie!” Mr. Wrycjoski’s great bulk tow- 
ered above the hill. “Bring Stanley in. 
What you standing fluttering there for?” 

“Papa,” said Rose, “I wish you wouldn’t 
call me Rosie.” 

“Rose, Rosie—what’s the difference?” 
Mr. Wrycjoski said, pulling at the ends of 
his great red mustaches. “You're acting aw- 
ful funny every time he comes around.” 

“I hate ‘Rosie.’ It makes me feel fat!” 

“What’s wrong with being fat? Makes 
you sleep good at night. Like me. I sleep 
sound as a lamb. Look at him there—he’s 
so thin, he don’t look healthy to me.” 

“That’s because I’m an author now, Mr. 


Rickjawski,” I explained. “Doing well, 
too.” 
Rose’s father looked sad. “Kid, how 


many times I tell you that’s not the way 
to say my name? Say her slow. Rrr-jaw- 
,ow-w-ski. What's the matter—can’t you 
speak English?” 

“Papa!” wailed Rose. 
alone!” 

Mr. Wrycjoski went away, muttering. 
“Papa, Papa! Rose, Rosie! Authors! The 
world! What's she coming to?”... 


“Leave Stanley 





A fortnight later, Rose met me halfway 
between our respective farms. From the 
rapturous look on her face, I thought our 
troubles were over. Trembling with relief, 
I took the letter she carried. It said: 

Dear Miss Wrycjoski: I am enclosing 
herewith an article entitled How to Grow 
Prize Pumpkins. It is the only material we 
have on the subject as it applies to your 
part of the country. We hope it will help 
you. Sincerely yours, 

S. W. Bee 
Editor, The Happy Homesteader. 

Enclosed with the letter was a clipping of 
my article. 

“You see, Stanley darling,” Rose said, 
with shining eyes, “you're the only one 
smart enough to write an article about 
growing pumpkins in the bush country.” 


ATHER took the news badly. He was 

being ribbed everywhere he went; and 
now he was fiercely determined to regain 
the neighbors’ respect by beating Cramer in 
front of all comers. 

“If I can’t grow a pumpkin bigger than 
his, we might as well hitch up and pull out 
of this valley, Nellie,” he kept telling my 
mother, till she was on the verge of tears. 
“Meanwhile,” my father said to me, “no 
more writing.” 

“But, Father, I’ve just about finished 
Rosita of the Seven Seas.” 

“You've just about finished me, Stanley,” 
said my father. “Now, look, son, how 
much money have you earned for a whole 
winter’s writing?” 

“Dad, I just got started—” 

“How much money?” asked my father. 

“Ten dollars.” 

“All right, you get that much for a 
coyote skin. Come on, we'll try out Mac- 
Duff. Can’t keep him in the barn forever.” 

Even Mother saw it was no use my pro- 
testing. She told me to help Father as much 
as I could, especially with whatever he 
had in mind about the pumpkins. 

We took MacDuff out of the barn and 
yoked him to the stoneboat. Dad ordered 
me to dig a load of the best rotted cow 
manure we had. Meanwhile, he made a 
screen and staked off a patch of shady 
ground next to the pasture bush. Anx- 
iously, we watched MacDuff lay his shoul- 
ders to that load of manure, for my father 
was still suspicious that Cramer had pulled 
a fast one on him somewhere. . 


Without faltering, MacDuff shoved his 
big head around as if he were goring an 
imaginary dog, and the big stoneboat slid 
forward—something no single one of our 
other oxen could have done. 

“Well, I'll be emancipated!” said my fa- 
ther, more suspicious than ever. 

Dad’s plan was to plant one bed of 
pumpkins next to the house, where the 
slope was dry and open, and another next 
to the pasture bush, where it was shady 
and low. Into both patches of ground we 
sifted a foot of manure and covered it with 
screened soil. We must have prepared half 
an acre for pumpkins alone that day. 

Father planted on the first morning of 
the new moon, throwing a couple of seeds 
over his shoulder for luck. (This advice 
had been deleted from my article in The 
Happy Homesteader.) 

“If one patch doesn’t fare, the other 
should,” said my father. “And the minute 
a pumpkin gets any size, we'll feed it daily 
on sugar and water, like they used to do in 
Kansas.” 

This finished, we let MacDuff out to 
pasture with the other oxen, but a few 
mornings later he was nowhere to be seen. 
Father and I searched high and low for 
him and at last we found him—at Cra- 
mer's. 

“Guess he got lonesome for home,” said 
Jay Cramer, his eyes shiny with amuse- 
ment. “He’s right intelligent that way. Or 
maybe he’s scairt you’re gonna feed him 
on prize pumpkins, Sam!” 

My father knew then why he had got 
the ox for five dollars less, and he was dou- 
bly mad at Cramer for outsmarting him. 

“He’s a fence-breaker. There isn’t a 
fence in Alberta could hold him in, Stan- 
ley!” my father said bitterly. “All right, 
muleheaded beast—out of that barn you'll 
not budge till all the work’s done!” 


OW the long sweet days were on us, and 
we worked hard to get the crop in 
early. Each evening we unharnessed the 
oxen and let all but MacDuff out to graze. 
Each morning, I fetched them from the 
greening pasture, while Dad spent the time 
over his pumpkin patches, pulling a weed 
here and there, sprinkling the first green 
spearheads with soft brown slough water, 
worrying about cutworms. 
By mid-June, when it never really got 
dark at night, we had the crop seeded— 
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See how greater length 
of fine tobaccos filters 
the smoke on the way to your throat 





The further your cigarette filters the smoke through fine tobaccos, 
the milder that smoke becomes. And—from the very first puff, 
PALL MALL’s fine tobaccos filter the smoke further than that of 
any other leading cigarette. 





Again after 5—10—or 17 puffs of each cigarette, your own eyes 
can measure the extra length for extra mildness. For Pall Mall’s 
greater length of traditionally fine tobaccos still travels 
the smoke further on the way to your throat—filters the 
smoke and makes it mild. Thus PALL MALL gives you a smooth- 
ness, mildness and satisfaction no other cigarette offers you. 


Copr. 1952, American Cigarette and Cigar Co., Inc. 


Wherever you go, notice how many people 
have changed to PALL MALL-—the longer, finer cigarette 
in the distinguished red package. 
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Traditional at Easter 


Sally Victor's special Easter bonnet 
is designed for “‘bonnetieres” of fresh flowers 
created by Alyn Wayne, F.T.D. floral designer. 





Say it with 


Flowers-By-Wire 


Flowers play an age-old part in celebrating Easter. 
Flowers-By-Wire speed Easter Greetings 


around the world in a matter of hours, 


The F.T.D. Florist near you will deliver a 
message that speaks volumes... in the graceful 


language of a gorgeous Easter Bouquet. 


Only F.T.D. FLORISTS 

can send a FLOWERGRAM. 

Look for the famous MERCURY EMBLEM. 
It identifies the right shops. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 
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the earliest ever. But now this was 
scant comfort to Dad, for the 
pumpkins near the house were do- 
ing as they’d always done—poorly; 
they looked stunted, and the edges 
of their leaves were white, as if 
frost had nipped them. 

Those by the pasture bush, on 
the other hand, were running to 
enormous vines, long as a man’s 
arms already. “I don’t recollect 
them ever being that long that early 
in Kansas,” my father said dubi- 
ously. “Each leaf’s as big as a din- 
ner plate!” 

Meanwhile, he had given me or- 
ders to fix a good heavy poke for 
MacDuff; we couldn’t afford to 
keep him in the barn all summer. 
Likewise, it fell my lot to build a 
corral around the far pumpkin 
patch—just in case. Cramer was 
boasting about his vines already; 
and, to make matters worse, he was 
telling everyone how he’d got rid 
of a bothersome ox to my father. 
We tried to keep this talk from 
Father’s ears as much as possible. 

Day after perfect day, a hot, strong sun 
beat down on the still, dark-green bush- 
land. Wild pea vine grew waist high; it 
tripped a man to walk in it. And over- 
night, almost, the awaited miracle hap- 
pened: big, orange blossoms appeared on 
the sprawling, jagged pumpkin vines by 
the west fence. Father took hope. Never 
had we had blossoms that early before! 

It was too good to last. 


N MID-JULY, my two kid brothers, 

picking the first ripe saskatoons in the 
pasture, saw a sight that sent them racing to 
the house. MacDuff, still with the poke 
around his neck, had leaped the west fence, 
then the log corral I had built around the 
pumpkins, and there he was—switching dog 
flies with his tail and tramping the vines un- 
derfoot, or pulling them out by the roots 
with great sidewise shakes of his head. 

“When Father and I got to him, the 
pumpkin patch was a sickening mess of 
smashed vines and black dirt. “The brute’s 
possessed!” my father said, stricken. “He'll 
eat anything! I’ve seen an ox that would 
eat rhubarb leaves, I’ve seen a goat that 
ate tin cans—but I never knew anything to 
pass up growing wheat for a pumpkin 
patch.” He turned to me with the look of 
one who has seen his approaching doom, 
but who must carry on till it strikes. “Put 
a heavier poke on him, Stanley—hobble 
him if you have to!”* 

After the usual family prayers had been 
said that night, my father lifted his eyes 
to our rafters and in an awesome voice 
added an extra petition. “Lord Almighty,” 
said Father, “I’ve tried not to be a sinner. 
I’ve tried to raise my family into good, 
honest, God-fearing people—and now one 
of them’s an author. Lord, I have always. 
prayed that Your will be done, not mine. 
Lord, I can’t ask You to send a hailstorm 
on the neighbors’ good growing crops, but 
I am asking You to send it on mine. It's 
all I see left, Lord. I’ve been hinting to that 
dirty little sidewinder of a Cramer—You 
know what kind of an ox he palmed off on 
me, Lord—that I’ve got a mystery patch of 
pumpkins that would beat anything he ever 
grew. Now, Lord, look at me. Surely, if 
You see fit to wipe me out by hail, the 
neighbors will know I’ve had no chance to 
grow a decent pumpkin. And surely by 
next year they'll forget. Amen.” 

The prayer ended, Father turned to me. 
Even the kids were quiet for a change. 
“Stanley, since we're going to get hailed 
out, we'll need any extra money we can 
earn between now and the harvest. I saw 
Wryputski—or whatever his name is—in 
town the other day, and he was asking if 
you'd like to clear land with him for a dol- 
lar a day. You can start tomorrow. Bub 
and Ed can give me all the help I'll need at 
home now.” 

Mr. Wrycjoski had twelve acres of pop- 
lar bush he wanted cleared that summer. 
The way we started in to work, I was won- 
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The reason why the poodle cut 
Affords no stimulation 
Is, that some gals look too much like 
The source of inspiration. 
—PHILIP LAZARUS 


dering if he aimed at clearing it in a single 
day. We slashed the saplings and small 
willows first; on top of the green piles we 
laid the fire-blackened logs and windfalls. 
Where the logs had lain, millions of red 
ants marched, carrying their big white eggs 
to new shelter. We used a team of horses 
to pull most of the stumps, likewise to 
pull over the larger poplars. When we 
came to an especially tough tree on which 
the horses couldn’t be used (in case the 
wooden eveners broke), Mr. Wrycjoski 
swung on the leaning side and I chopped 
madly at the roots, and the tree always 
fell. I gave full credit to Rose’s father. 

After a week of this, I was too tired even 
to talk to Rose when we got to the house 
at night. Rose got so mad at her dad that 
she insisted on bringing me out lunches, 
forenoon and afternoon, which caused Mr. 
Wrycjoski to roll his eyes in despair. 

As the fierce August sun wilted even the 
thin, shaded grasses, and the perspiration 
rolled off our bare backs, I began to scan 
the sky hopefully through the opening in 
the forest. 

Finally Mr. Wrycjoski asked me, “What 
you looking for, kid? Hawks?” 

“Hail,” 1 answered. “Sure seems like 
hail weather.” 

Mr. Wrycjoski dropped his ax and nerv- 
ously scrutinized the sky line. He had four 
hundred acres of wheat coloring on the 
hills. 

In the sulphury heat of the afternoons, 
my hopes rose each time thunderheads 
looped about the sky line. It was ideal 
hail weather, but each evening a cool 
breeze stirred the bushland, and the heat 
clouds cleared away. 

Mr. Wrycjoski got so nervous over my 
talk about hail that he couldn't sleep at 
night. He confided to Rose that he was 
sure now there was something queer about 
me; he suspected I was actually hoping it 
would hail. Rose, in tears, told him to quit 
picking on me. And, I think, by the time 
the harvest weather came, Mr. Wrycjoski 
was beginning to doubt his own sanity. 


HE first week in September, Ed and 

Bub went back to school, and my father 
grimly oiled the binder. Grimly, we hitched 
up the oxen, my father shortening Mac- 
Duff's traces so he would have to pull more 
than any of the others. The ox had got so 
used to the poke on his neck that even 
when it was off, he didn’t straighten up his 
head like the others. 

“He looks like a sneaking burro!” my 
father said bitterly. 

We had the fairest stand of wheat in the 
valley, but Father’s heart was a thing of 
ashes. The pumpkins by the house were 
little bigger than tobacco cans. We had 
never gone near the west patch again, and 
the pigweed grew rankly against the logs. 

“The disgrace of this can follow us to 
the grave, Stanley,” my father said. 

He climbed up on the binder seat, 
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whacked MacDuff with the whip, and 
yelled, “Giddup!” The oxen started plod- 
ding round the field. I followed, throwing 
the first bundles out of the way of the 
back swath. 

Suddenly I heard the binder stop—over 
by the old pumpkin corral. I saw my father 
climb down. A minute later, he stood up 
on the rails of the corral, waving his arms 
wildly. “Stanley! Stanley!” 

I had never heard that shrieky note in 
my father’s voice before, and I was afraid 
his mind had snapped. 

“Stanley,” my father said in a quiet voice 
when I ran up, gasping. “It’s here—the 
biggest pumpkin you ever laid eyes on! 
Now I know what’s the trouble in this 
country. When you plant in the shade, all 
the growth goes to the pumpkin leaves in- 
stead of to the fruit. That brute of an ox 
smashed up the leaves on this plant, but 
one blossom escaped—and all the nourish- 
ment went to this one pumpkin.” 

I looked doubtfully over the fence, and 
my own heart nearly stopped. There, stand- 
ing out among half a dozen smaller pump- 
kins in the patch—round and perfect, and 
already yellowing amid its few leaves— 
was a pumpkin so big I doubted if we'd get 
it in a washtub. 

“Don’t say a word, Stanley,” said my 
father, “and keep this brute of an ox in 
the barn till that’s ripe.” He climbed up 
on the binder. “I’ll show Mr. Cramer what 
kind of pumpkins he’s got. Giddup, my 
bully boys—whoa!” 

Father climbed off the binder again, 
slapped the surprised MacDuff affection- 
ately on the rump, hitched his traces so he 
had the easiest load of all the oxen, and 
climbed proudly up on the binder once 
more. 


T WAS October, with smoky haze lying 

over the brooding valley. The woods 
were a smear of color, and grouse whirred 
out of the ditches along the roads. It was 
perfect weather for the fair, with the unfor- 
getable gladness of autumn in the air. 

Everybody in the valley was at the fair 
that day, and everybody lingered longest 
at the giant golden pumpkin sitting on dis- 
play at the end table. The judging was 
over, and the judges had unanimously de- 
clared that the pumpkin exhibited by Sam- 
uel J. Harrison was “the largest and most 
magnificent specimen yet grown in Wild 
Brier Valley.” 

Perched alongside the pumpkin was my 
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father, dressed in his best clothes, talking 
away casually about everything in general 
—except pumpkins. 

Outside, my brothers had joined a crowd 
of boys trying to flood out a ground squir- 
rel. 

Rose and I had walked to the post office, 
which was deserted for a change, to get the 
mail; and now we came up to the display 
table, walking slowly, holding hands. Ev- 
eryone was looking at us and whispering. 
I remember Rose was sure mighty pretty 
that day. 

Jay Cramer, his face a poor attempt at 
good sportsmanship, was finally bringing 
himself around to congratulate Father. 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything special, Jay,” 
said Father, in his most offhanded manner. 
“I brought this one more because it was 
the best-looking of the bunch than any- 
thing else.” 

Jay wet his lips, unable to tear his gaze 
from that pumpkin. “Sam—the seed of 
that could introduce a new breed of pump- 
kins to the West. You aiming to sell some?” 

The ox-trading look came into my fa- 
ther’s eyes. “Maybe I will at that, Jay,” he 
said casually. “You drop over and see me 
toward spring.” 


AKING Rose’s hand, I edged toward 
Father. He tilted Rose’s head up and 
laughed the good, gay laugh of a man at 


peace with his neighbors. “Ah, Rosie, Ro- || ~ 


sie, Rosie! How are you today?” 

“Sure is pretty, isn’t she, Dad?” I said. 

“Sure is, son—” My father’s voice broke 
off. He was staring down the hall. 

I looked and saw my mother coming, all 
dressed up in the long ruffled dress she’d 
ordered in the spring. She had on her white 
straw hat and her best gloves, and the way 
she was walking up the hall, nodding and 
smiling to clusters of new neighbor women 
on both sides—suddenly she looked to me 
like a queen. 

My father slid off the table and fumbled 
with his tie. “Excuse me, son,” he said. “I 
just seen somebody I haven’t seen since we 
were married away down in Kansas a long 
time ago.” 

I turned back to Rose. There was a soft- 
ness in her eyes. And there was the big har- 
vest dance afterward. The night was ours. 

It was no time for me to. be showing Fa- 
ther the latest copy of The Happy Home- 
steader which, on page three, had another 
article by Stanley Harrison, entitled: How 
to Grow Prize-winning Wheat. THE END 
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“Would you mind taking my pic- 
ture, Sam? Mom has no idea what 
an infiltration course looks like” 
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This year, you owe it to 
yourself to get completely 
away. In Southern Califor- 
nia you can revive your 
energies and get the won- 
derful lift that comes from 
stepping into this “another- 
world” atmosphere. Where 
else can you find all this... 





THE PACIFIC! Fun in the 
sun! Enjoy surfboards and 
sandy beaches, white sails 
and blue bays. See weird 
flying fish, submarine gar- 
dens, a subtropical Pacific 
isle! 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, LTD.—This adver- 
tisement sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Su- 
pervisors for citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, Santa Monica 
and 182 other communities. 
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Don’t Wait— 
Come This Year! 


Too often we put off life's 

A most thrilling experiences 

- until, for some reason, it's 

too late. So plan now—this 

« year—to see and enjoy 
Southern California. 
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THE MOUNTAINS! Holiday 
highways lead you through 
valleys of vineyards and 
orange groves to mile-high 
lakes, pine forests and tum- 
bling trout streams. 


THE EXCITEMENT! See the 
movie studios, radio and 
television shows, flower- 
laden race tracks, famous 
cafes, Symphonies Under 
the Stars, a gay Mexican 
bazaar! Everywhere you 
go there’s fun and adven- 


ture—with accommoda- 
tions to fit any budget. 





FREE—a special travel 
folder on Los Angeles 
County and all Southern 
California. Just mail this 
coupon Topay! 





| All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. F-4 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your free color folder 
“PLANNING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION.” 
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“As he began to get tight, and roll in self- 
pity, he told me that somebody had told him 
everything was all set, but by God he was no 
fool and he wasn’t going to wait around and 
be a clay pigeon for anybody, by God. He 
knew when the sign said the end of the 
road.” 

“He’s too tight to be going anyplace 
now.” 

“He didn’t really start to get thoroughly 
drunk until he pressed me for a good rea- 
son why I kept saying no. So I gave him 
the good reason. I told him that he kept 
putting his hands on me, and every time 
he did it made me feel exactly like the 
time Buddy Higgins, across the street, put 
the angleworm in my bathing suit.” 

“Little ruthless, weren’t you?” 

“Well, yes. And now I’m sort of sorry. 
Something had him pretty well fractured 
and I think I finished the job. Look, I got 
to go sing for the people. Can you take a 
look at him and see that he doesn’t try to 
fly out any windows?” 

“I can’t get into his room.” 

She handed me a key. “That’s why I 
brought you this. It was forced on me dur- 
ing his few remaining lucid moments. Be 
a good guy, Gevan. Got to run.” 

“Want a report?” 

“Please.” 


FTER she left for the elevators, I left 
the suite and went in the other direc- 
tion. I went down the stairs and came out 
on the sixth floor. I went down to six eleven 
and listened for a few moments, with my 
ear against the door panel. I unlocked the 
door and went in. They'd taken off his 
jacket, tie and shoes, and put him on the 
bed. He didn’t stir when I put the lights on. 
I shut the door and made a careful search of 
the room, I found a .45 Colt in the bureau, 
complete with web belt, holster and extra 
clips. I went over and thumbed up his 
eyelid. He was too far out to even twitch. 
He blew bubbles in the corner of his 
mouth. The colonel was a careful man. 
There was nothing in the room to incrimi- 
nate him. So I took a look at his pockets. 
All Army officers seem to come equipped 
with little black notebooks for their shirt 
pockets. I sat by the lamp and thumbed 
through his. . 

There was one page of names—Josie, 
Annabelle, Alma, Judy, Moira and so on. 
The names had either one, two or three 
stars. The colonel’s code. Alma had four. 

I replaced the notebook, yanked the 
blanket down, rolled him over onto his 
side, and took his wallet out of his hip 
pocket. He had sixty-three dollars. I was 
just covering him up when I heard a key 
in the door. 

Joe Gardland came in. The husky bell- 
hop was behind him. Joe’s eyes bulged 
even more than usual. 

“What the hell are you doing here, 
Gev?” 

“A friend of the colonel’s asked me to 
check on him, Joe.” 

“How'd you get in?” 

“The friend gave me a key. Here. You 
take it.” 

Joe turned to the bellhop and gave him 
the key. “Here you go, Willy. Leave it off 
at the desk.” The bellhop looked a little 
pale. He left. 

Joe shut the door. “He all right?” 

“Except for the head he’s going to have.” 

Joe took out a handkerchief and wiped 
his face. He said, “Once in a while, a 
hotel owner gets a break. Not often. Just 
once in a while. Willy is a good boy. He 
decided the colonel would need his Ike 
jacket cleaned. On the way down, he finds 
an envelope in the inside pocket. He takes 
a look in and sees money. So he does the 
right thing. He brings it to me. Thank 
God he didn’t count it. If he had, I’d never 
have seen Willy again. Even a nice boy 
like that has a price. I take it into my 
office. I start counting, Pretty soon I start 
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sweating. I can’t get it into the safe fast 
enough, and I don’t even like having it 
there. I come up to wake him up and tell 
him the dough is safe. What are they pay- 
ing colonels in this war?” 

“Not that much.” 

Joe walked over and took a close 
look at the colonel. “This bird colonel is 
really a bird, Gevvy. He has a built-in wolf 
call. Around four o’clock, he had to come 
back from the plant and have a chat with 
the police. He’s tied in, somehow, with 
that little girl who yumped off a bridge.” 

“Was he mentioned in her note?” 

“No. The way I understand it, they had 
just been seen, though not lately, in night 
spots here and there.” 

“How did the colonel make out with the 
police?” 

“I got a report. He was very manly with 


“Trust me, Joe. I’ve got a good reason.” 

Joe bit his lip. “I’m crazy. Everybody 
knows that. Let’s get out of here.” 

We rode down together in the elevator. 
Joe got off at the lobby floor. I went on 
down to the next level and went into the 
Copper Lounge. I-stood just inside the 
door. Hildy was singing All of Me. When 
I caught her eye, I held up a circle of thumb 
and finger. She nodded. 

I went through the tunnel to the hotel 
garage and waited by the ramp until my 
rented car was brought down, 

Even though I was far too early, I parked 
across from the offices. There were a lot 
of lights on. A second shift was going full 
blast in C Building and B Building. 

I slouched in the seat and lighted a ciga- 
rette. The time had come to stop nosing 
around independently. I decided that, first 
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them. Straight from the shoulder. Yes, 
men, I knew the little girl. Yes, indeed. 
Like a daughter to me. Lonely, you know. 
Took her around a bit until she got better 
acquainted here. Helped her morale.” 

“Did they like that?” 

“I guess they had to like it. Anyway, 
they don’t want to go around smearing up 
the colonel’s military career. Look at him! 
I don’t like him, but he is sort of decora- 
tive around here, don’t you think? Until 
tonight, that is. No chance of waking him 
up, by the looks.” 

“Not for a while, anyway.” 

“I get along good with the Army, usually. 
Most of the brass is all right. Just once in 
a while you get one of these. Eagles on his 
shoulders and he starts thinking people 
build hotels like this just so they can have 
him here to admire. A phony. In his home 
town he couldn’t even get a bid to the 
chamber of commerce. Suddenly he’s a so- 
cial lion. He gets to know the first names 
of headwaiters all over town.” 

“Simmer down, Joe, and promise me a 
favor.” 

He gave me a suspicious look. “If I had 
any sense, I’d say no before you tell me 
what it is.” zs 

“If he wants his money back in the morn- 
ing, stall him. Don’t let him have it. Think 
up some excuse,” 

“Oh, fine!” 
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thing in the morning, I'd go to the local 
tegional office of the FBI and give them the 
Acme Supply problem. If it didn’t fall 
within their jurisdiction, at least they would 
be able to put me in touch with the right 
organization. Representatives of the In- 
spector General's Department and of the 
General Accounting Office would have to 
come to the plant and make a complete 
audit of all vouchers and payments on the 
D4D contract. The money in Joe’s safe 
could be impounded, and they could ask the 
colonel to explain exactly where he'd got 
that amount. Alma was dead, but Perry 
and I could swear to what she had told us 
in my suite. The odds were that the colonel 
would be drawing a work uniform from the 
supply counter at Leavenworth. 

While I was smoking my cigarette, Perry 
came out. I turned on the lights. She 
spotted me and came running across the 
street toward the car, smiling. 

With Perry beside me, with the perennial 
April rain dotting the windshield between 
strokes of the wipers, I drove down through 
the center of town and out South River 
Boulevard. Perry sat facing me, her knees 
pulled up onto the seat, and listened in- 
tently as I told her what had happened, 
what I suspected. ‘ 

When I had to stop for a light, I glanced 
over at her, She wore no hat, and her hair 
looked metallic. 


“What do you mean, Gevan, about the 
whole thing dissolving?” 

“Like I said, this little racket of the 
colonel’s is only a part of it. Files disap- 
pear, Alma dies, the colonel takes off. It 
leaves an office that is a blind, and an un- 
identified little man. So maybe the colonel 
is disgraced, maybe even imprisoned. The 
Army just replaces him and cleans up the 
odds and ends, and maybe they collar 
C. Armand LeFay and maybe they don’t. 
But it would be like giving the getaway 
car in a bank robbery a parking ticket. 
Lester Fitch is implicated. Niki is impli- 
cated. Mottling is implicated. And I don’t 
think Dolson has any way to pull them into 
it, even to save his own hide.” 

“What do they get out of all this, 
Gevan?” 

“They get access to the most carefully 
guarded secret—the production rate of the 
D4D. And, if and when things get tougher, 
it gives them the chance of completely foul- 
ing up the production picture.” 

“Could Mottling do that?” 

“He couldn’t do it with Poulson, Fitz, 
Garroway, and the others on board—the 
boys he has chased out and replaced with 
second-raters.” 

“But your brother—” 

“managed to figure it out. And Niki 
was like a drug to him. And he finally 
faced her with all he’d figured out and 
told her he was going to talk to the right 
people. And that, of course, killed him.” 

“Gevan, it still sounds so terribly far- 
fetched. I don’t see how Colonel Dolson 
fits into the picture.” 

“Mottling or somebody cased Dolson 
very accurately. A greedy little self-impor- 
tant man. A stupid little man. Probably 
not imaginative enough to figure out a way 
to ream the government. So Mottling sug- 
gests some outside warehouse space be 
rented. He engineers a few little changes 
in office procedure to give Dolson more of 
the strings on the D4D cost-plus orders. 
Then, with the stage set, somebody from 
outside contacts Dolson. Probably Dolson 
refused to bite the first time. But he 
thought about it. Then he started to chisel 
in a small way, aided by LeFay. After the 
chiseling gets big enough, Mottling lets 
Dolson know that he knows about it. He 
tells Dolson he can expose him and ruin 
him. And—” The new thought hit me like 
a bolt of lightning. I gasped. 

“What is it, Gevan?” 

“T have been stupid. I just realized that 
Dolson is inspecting officer. That D4D is 
big, but it is also pretty delicate. Change 
a couple of specs, change a few gauge di- 
mensions, and you end up with a dud. And 
with the brains of the engineering and pro- 
duction sections chased away, it lessens the 
likelihood of anybody catching on. Ken- 
dall was no whiz as an executive, but he 
was a smart engineer.” 

“They must be shipped someplace, 
Gevan. Wouldn’t it be caught there?” 

“Some would go to a proving ground, 
probably. And Dolson would get the ship- 
ping orders, And he could make certain 
that the ones going to the proving ground 
were perfect. I still don’t know what the 
D4D fits onto, but I have my guesses. It’s 
too big to go on an interceptor rocket for 
use against aircraft. I think the D4D is the 
heart of Uncle Sugar’s Sunday punch. It 
would be worth ten divisions of infantry to 
them to make certain the Sunday punch 
was a swing and a miss.” 


Ao I saw the little road that turned 
off to the right and ended up at the 
riverbank. When I was a kid, it was the place 
to go. The best place to drive with young 
ladies of the Arland social set, junior grade, 

I wanted to get off the highway and get 
a chance to think, so I took the little road. 
It was four miles to the riverbank. I parked 
near familiar elms. There were three other 
cars, at widely spaced intervals, The drizzly 
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rain had stopped, and we could see a river 
boat nudging along its string of barges. 

I lighted two cigarettes, and gave Perry 
one. She had that rare gift of silence and 
the knowledge of when to bestow it. 

My reasoning, my judgment of Mottling 
had been growing, almost on the instinctual 
level. My suspicion had started when I 
learned of the good men he had chased 
away. The pressure exerted against me from 
all directions had increased it. It had grown 
a bit more when Brice had told me his back- 
ground. I had asked Brice if Mottling’s 
sympathies might lie on the other side of 
the world and Mort had told me to stop tak- 
ing it in the arm. Perhaps some layman 
had voiced a similar idea about Klaus 
Fuchs, and got the same sort of answer, be- 
fore he was exposed. 


ESTER’S inadvertent use of the word 
“sabotage” had clarified my thinking. It 
had given me an odd embarrassment to ask 
Mort Brice that question. It had sounded 
inane at the time. We seem to have a fear 
of the dramatic, a fear of playing the fool 
by always looking under the bed. 

The thing was to believe. If I could be- 
lieve that the big, rangy, tweedy guy was a 
Hitchcock villain, then everything fell into 
place very neatly. But it was almost as 
absurd as the analogy about the small boy 
becoming superintendent of schools. It pre- 
supposed an intense dedication over a long 
period of time. A long life that was en- 
tirely a lie, lived so carefully that the lie 
became the truth. 

If his sympathies had been with his 
mother after his parents’ marriage had 
failed, it was evident that men on the other 
side would be quick to take advantage of 
such an excellent potential risk. And it 
seemed fair to suppose that the broken 
marriage had given the young Stanley Mott- 
ling enough of a feeling of emotional in- 
security to make him need something like 
the massive, overbearing maternalism of 
Mother Russia. Perhaps, in his own way, 
he was getting even, as was Lester Fitch. 

The Russians had made the atom bomb 
with a speed that shocked the democracies. 
If the bomb had been purely a problem of 
laboratory physics, the speed would ‘not 
have been so distressing. But the bomb 
had resulted from a shotgun marriage of 
theoretical physics and American industry's 
experience. Klaus Fuchs had, of course, 
given the Russians a lot of the laboratory 
picture. He was not equipped by back- 
ground to give them American industry's 
solutions to some of the incredible prob- 
lems, mostly of separation, that had been 
licked. 

I wondered how much the Russians had 
benefited from Stanley Mottling’s year at 
Oak Ridge. 

Once I could accept the validity of my 
thinking—accept the assumption that Stan- 
ley Mottling was a traitor, an enemy agent 
—it was easy to see that the Dean Products 
contract for the D4D was sufficiently im- 
portant for the people he was working for 
to take his dossier from the files and change 
his classification to expendable. 

As a passive agent, as an information- 
gatherer, he was so far above suspicion he 
was in little or no danger. Someone had to 
weigh his value in the future against the 
current damage he could do. And the cur- 
rent damage was the more important. It 
was time for the superintendent of schools 
to start kicking the buildings down. 

It was a clever place to attack the Sunday 
punch, Tremendous precautions would be 
taken with every bit of the work revolving 
around the problem of making certain that 
critical mass would be achieved with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Yet, curiously, the de- 
vice designed to deliver the load to the 
proper place at the proper time was less 
well protected. 

The plan was aided by the paradox that 
a complete field test of the device would 
destroy it if it worked. 

Mottling had worked cleverly. He had 
driven away those men most likely to detect 
inadvisable changes in tolerances. He had 
corrupted Dolson, and if Dolson had 


seemed incorruptible, he would have un- 
doubtedly arranged a transfer for the colo- 
nel and started anew on the replacement. 

He was aided, no doubt, by helpers on 
the outside. Some, like LeFay, were very 
probably professionals. Some, like Lester 
Fitch, were enlisted through greed and not 
permitted to know the extent of their aid. 

Now it would appear that the organiza- 
tion was alerted. They would be aware that 
the Dolson angle was about to blow up. 
Difficult, but not impossible to handle. The 
crucial problem would be to keep Mottling 
in the driver’s seat. He would have been 
too careful to leave any proof around that 
could tie him to Dolson, or to Niki, the im- 
postor. 

Perry flipped her cigarette out of the 
crack of the window and shivered. 

“Want the heater on?” I said. 

“No. I guess somebody just walked over 
my grave.” 

- “Sorry I went into my shell. I’ve been 
trying to decide what to do—and decide 
whether my reasons are good enough. I 
guess they are. What this whole affair needs 
is to be opened up so some light can shine 
in. I’m going to start howling tomorrow 
morning. I’m going to yell to the news- 
papers and to my congressman and to any- 
body who will listen. I'm going to perjure 
myself, if I have to, to get every single D4D 
that’s been shipped taken down and put 
through a hundred per cent inspection of 
all parts and subassemblies. Something 
may crack open. If not, I’m just that crazy 
Gevan Dean. If it does, I’m going to be 
the poor-man’s Winchell. I'll do some bay- 
ing at the moon if I have to, but I’m going 
to ride that whole herd right through the 
front gates of a federal pen.” 

“And you're going to do something else, 
too.” 

“What, Perry?” 

“You're going to stop being a spoiled brat 
and come back and go to work so that 
you'll like living with yourself better than 
you do right now.” 

“You know,” I said, “you might just be 
right. Barely.” 

“Gevan!” she said, catching my hand in 
both of hers. “Bless you, Gevan!” 

It was a good moment for both of us, and 
it seemed very natural to kiss her. It was 
going to be just a kiss and that was all. 
Very buddy-buddy. 

Something went wrong with it. As though 
a big hand had reached down to take us 
by the nape of the neck and shake us. These 
were young lips, not Niki’s lips, and I told 
myself she was just a kid, and I told my- 
self it was nothing to be shaken by, but all 
of my telling went unheard. She was Perry, 
and her heart was in her lips. 

I held her tightly after we had kissed. 


Her hair was silk against the angle of my 
jaw. I marveled that all this had been so 
close to me all the time, and so completely 
misunderstood, overlooked. 

Looking beyond her, through the car 
window, I saw the silhouette of a faceless 
man. As I lunged across her to trip up the 
lock on the door on her side, the door be- 
hind me was ripped open and a hard arm 
clamped around my throat, dragging me out 
from under the wheel as Perry screamed. 

My hand slipped from the wheel, and I 
went back and down, the concealed running 
board scraping against the small of my 
back, my shoulders thudding against the 
wet grass. The fall released the pressure 
on my throat, and I got my feet braced 
against the side of the seat. I thrust hard, 
doing a backward somersault, swinging my 
legs high as I did so. My right shoe thudded 
against something, bringing a remarkably 
satisfying grunt of pain. The moment I 
was on my hands and knees, I swung 
around and dived forward. A hard knee 
glanced off my cheek, making my eyes wa- 
ter, but I grabbed one leg, and drove ahead 
hard, like a lineman. 

I could hear the other cars starting up, 
leaving with frantic haste, could see their 
headlights make wide, hurried swings across 
the wet grass. This was trouble, and they 
wanted no part of it. 


S MY man went down, Perry screamed 
again, and her voice was flat, as though 
she were out of the car. I guessed she had 
been pulled out on the other side. I ham- 
mered down at where his face should have 
been, and hit the wet soil. He was like an 
eel under me. The second time I tried it, I 
hit him squarely, and felt something give 
under my knuckles, 

I yanked away from him, feeling his 
hands slip from my ankle as I stumbled to- 
ward the hood of the car. I went around 
the hood and saw a churning shadow and 
heard Perry whimpering with effort as she 
struggled. I grabbed, and found that I had 
grabbed her. As I let go, I took a blow 
above the eye that felt as though it had 
split my skull. I shoved Perry aside, yelling 
thickly, “Run for it!” 

I lunged for the one she had been fight- 
ing. My arms were dead, and, as I reached 
for him, I took another crack on the head. 
I went down onto my knees, trying to hold 
onto him. He struck down, and I folded my 
face into the wet grass, with my fanny in 
the air. My slack fingers had slid down his 
leg to his ankle. I groaned and yanked the 
ankle toward me, turned my face, got my 
teeth on it, and bit as hard as I could, 
tight through the fuzzy sock. I rolled to- 
ward the car and, like a bruised animal 
bunting for a hole, wormed under the car 
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A reputation for dependability born 100 million batteries ago 


Fifty years and 100 million batteries ago, Willards started to prove their dependability. 
They were first used to put the spark of life into chattering telegraph systems. Train 
lighting and railway signal systems depended on them, too. 


Willard dependability, proved in those early days, was put to good use by pioneers in 
the automotive industry. First, Willard batteries powered the sedate all-electric auto. 
And when the gas powered horseless carriage came into its own, manufacturers picked 
Willard to provide safe, clean, efficient lighting. Then, at the birth of the electric starter, 
Willard helped to put the crank out of business. 


Some of those early Willard customers are still in business, and they stil use Willard 
batteries as original equipment. Year after year Willard supplied more manufacturers for 
original equipment than any other battery makér...and will again in 1952. Willard de- 
pendability is recognized by car owners, too. National surveys show that more car owners 
prefer Willard than any other brand. For dependable power in any weather see your 
Willard Dealer soon .. . look for his name in the yellow pages of your phone directory. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Factories in: Cleveland + Los Angeles * Dallas * Memphis « Portland + Allentown * Toronto 


Famorts Firsts pioneered by Willard during its first 50 years... 1902 Sparking 
Batteries for ignition systems. 1906 One-piece rubber containers. 1908 Electric lights for auto- 
mobiles. 1909 Batteries for Electric Starters. 1913 First Battery Service Station. 1917 Thread 
Rubber Insulation and Non-Spill Aircraft Batteries. 1918 Charged Bone Dry Batteries. 1921 Radio 
Storage Batteries. 1930 The Willard 110.” 1934 Low Discharge Batteries. 1938 Willard “Safety-Fill.” 
1941 Electrical Check, Plastic Batteries, Charge Preserver. 1949 Greater starting power and Metalex 
Grids for protection against overcharging. 1951-52 New, more powerful, popular priced batteries. 





Today, the Willard Super Master provides 80 to 
119% more starting power at zero than required 
by S.A.E. New Metalex grids give 100% more 
protection against overcharging. Other Willard 
Batteries for every car and budget. Prices start at 
$17.50 less liberal allowance for your old battery. 
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as fast as I could. I took two deep breaths 
and went right on out the other side. 

There was a silence. The rain had begun 
to whisper again. The river washed along 
the bank. A boat hooted in the distance. 
As I stood up cautiously, I could hear run- 
ning footsteps in the grass. A flashlight 
clicked on and the beam swept toward the 
rear of the car, swept on out and pinned 
Perry as she ran across the rutted grass. 

There was an odd sound. A sort of whis- 
tling chunk. Perry’s scissoring legs made 
one more stride, and she pitched forward 
onto her face, like a boneless doll. 

The light went off. 

I went around the car, sobbing hard in 
my throat, reaching for them, cursing them, 
my shoes slipping on the grass. I strained 
forward toward a shadow, reaching for it, 
feeling my fingertips brush fabric, and the 
tears of anger were running out of my eyes. 
I ran slam into the front end of a black 
locomotive. It thundered over me and 
ground me down into darkness. 


HE train rumbled off into the distance. 

I was in the car. I was in the back seat. 
There was something heavy against my 
thigh. I crawled my hand along and touched 
it. A warm cheek. Hair. 

The car moved, uneasily, I looked at 
the front seat. The old joke. Nobody was 
driving, mister. We were all in the back. 

The car moved some more. Somebody 
grunted. The hood tipped down abruptly 
and the car lurched forward, pitching me 
toward the back of the driver’s seat. I 
looked down the hood and saw it slide into 
the black mirror of the river surface, The 
blackness slid up and covered the wind- 
shield and the side windows. The car an- 
gled down in slow motion, like a trick 
movie shot of a car going off a cliff. 

It hit gently and swayed, and swayed 
some more and folded softly over onto its 
side, down in the darkness, down in the 
river, down where death was a hard thin 
hissing as the water boiled in through a 
dozen places, spattering my face, rising and 
soaking my knees. It was the jet of water 
that hit my face that made the difference. 
If that hadn’t happened, I would have 
crouched there, numb in the confusing dark- 
ness, until it was too late to do anything. 
Cold water brought alertness, brought a 
frenzied panic, brought an awareness of 
the situation. Air was trapped in the car. 
It wouldn’t be trapped there long. Two- 
door sedan. I groped for the girl and 
shoved her over toward the canting dash- 
board. I shouldered out of my topcoat and 
suit coat, ripped off my shoes, and clam- 
bered toward her. The air was going fast. I 
was going to need its upward pressure to 
burst the door open. The girl was under 
water. I got my arm around her waist 
and braced my feet against the door on 
the driver’s side. With my free hand, I un- 
latched the door above my head. 

The door opened up and I thrust upward. 
We scraped through, and the door, like 
some malevolent undersea creature, tried to 
close on my legs. I tore free. We went 
up through cold layers that drummed 
against my ears. I kept kicking, pulling at 
the water with my free hand. It was like 
climbing a ladder with rubber rungs. 

My face shot through the surface into the 
cold night air. The light was very faint. 
The current was taking us, and the shore 
trees moved slowly by against the glow of 
the city. I got her face into the air. I 
cupped one hand under her chin and towed 
her on her back, angling toward the shore. 
The bank was too steep. I couldn’t get any 
hold on it. She slipped away from me, and 
I caught her just as she was sliding under 
the surface. I floated with her, straining for 
the bank. My feet touched. I stood with 
her, in waist-deep water. I pushed her ahead 
of me, up the bank, using roots to claw my 
way up. I pulled her over to a level space, 
rolled her onto her face, adjusted her hands 
and legs the way the book says, and stuck 
my finger into her mouth, hooking her 
tongue forward so she wouldn’t swallow it. 

Kneel between her legs. Steady press 
against the small of her back for a slow 


count, and then, on the reverse count, hook 
fingers under the hipbones, lift the pelvis up 
from the ground so as to slacken the dia- 
phragm, to suck the air into the lungs. 
Press, lift, press, lift, press, lift. Knowing 
all the time that I was probably working on 
a body that was dead when it had gone 
into the river, but having no light so that I 
could look at her and find the wound. 

Press, lift, press, lift. Clocks no longer 
measured time. Time was something di- 
vided into two motions. Press, lift. You 
stop when your arms fall off. 

She made a choking sound, I put my 
ear close to her lips. Warm breath touched 
my ear. I found her pulse. Slow, steady. I 
crawled a short distance away from her. 
T hit the ground with my fist. I was sick to 
my stomach. When the waves of nausea 
went away, I stood up. Weak. I saw 
lovely windows, lovely golden rectangles; 
home and fireside, rocking chairs and 
mashed potatoes. I picked her up. She was 
breathing, but unconscious. 

I fumbled over two fences. Chickens 
mumbled in their sleep. A dog came charg- 
ing out, yap, yap, yapping. 

A hard, white dooryard light went on, 
and a gaunt man opened the door. 

“Who's out there?” 

“Accident,” I said. “River.” 

I came into the light. He took a long 
look at me and then took three long strides. 
He got Perry just as I was about to drop 
her into the mud. 

We tracked into the kitchen. The house 
was full of kids. The television was on. I 
was flat on my face, flopping like a tram- 
pled bug in an effort to get up without any 
conscious memory of having fallen. 

The kids were yelping and the gaunt 
man was helping me up, saying, “Easy does 
it. Easy does it.” 

He held me up. I said, “Listen. This is 
important. Get a doctor for her. And 
phone Arland. Get Sergeant Portugal. Get 
him down here as fast as you can. Tell him 
Dean wants to talk. He’ll come running. 
Just get police headquarters.” 

The hot tub made me feel as though 
I could sleep for a thousand years. When I 
put on some of my host’s clothes and came 
out, a young doctor was talking to Sergeant 


Portugal. Portugal bounced a small object 
in his hand. “Never seen one before,” he 
said. “Looks like from an air gun.” 


“A powerful one,” the doctor said 
firmly. “It penetrated the scalp at the crown 
of her head and traveled down across the 
forehead between scalp and skull and came 
to rest three millimeters above the left eye- 
brow. If it hadn’t hit at an angle, it would 
easily have perforated the skull.” 

Portugal looked dourly at me. 
amateur. Let’s chat.” 


“Okay, 


ORTUGAL listened for a time, and 

then made’ telephone calls. I rode into 
town in his sedan, following the sedate am- 
bulance. We were taken to an old Georgian 
brick house in an unfashionable residential 
area. I was so close to complete exhaustion 
that my impressions of the place were clut- 
tered and indistinct. A stocky nurse took 
charge of Perry. There seemed to bea 
number of brisk young men hurrying back 
and forth through the house. 

They left-me alone in an overstuffed 
chair in a small sitting room. I was almost 
asleep when Portugal came in to say good- 
by. He shook my hand, then shook his 
head sadly, “Rockets, tractor plants, 
crooked colonels. Out of my league, Mr. 
Dean. You're in good hands now. Just re- 
lax and ride with it.” 

I was gently shaken awake, some time 
later, by one of the young men. I was 
driven through the night streets to the 
downtown section, taken through a boiler 
room to a basement elevator, then taken 
up to a high floor to lighted offices. 

We sat at a table, three of us, with a 
small mike standing on the table, and a re- 
corder on a tall stand making a whisper- 
ing hum. 

The man in charge introduced himself as 
Tancey. Mr. Tancey. He was one of those 
curiously professorial-looking men who, 
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on closer examination, suffer a subtle al- 
teration. You see the hard-knuckled hands, 
and the steady, wary eyes, and the breadth 
of chest, and the clean, compact physical 
movements and you begin to wonder what 
gave you the original impression of 
scholarly temperament. 

The pale man with him, who had faded, 
bulging blue eyes, was never introduced. 

They took me through it, right from the 
beginning—facts and. conjectures. They 
kept making me back up and go over little 
things that had seemed of no consequence. 
I tried to ask questions, and they were not 
answered. 


T LAST they were satisfied. Tancey 
clicked off the recorder. 1 couldn’t stop 
yawning. Even in the depths of exhaus- 
tion, I was beginning to get annoyed. They 
were undoubtedly fine, capable men, but 
their attitude was as though they were 
dealing with a naughty child, a rather stupid 
naughty child. 

“We'll visit you tomorrow morning and 
go over this some more,” Tancey said. 

“Do I go back to the hotel?” 

“No. You and Miss -Perrit were mur- 
dered tonight. We’ll keep it that way for 
the time being.” 

“How about her people? You can’t leave 
them in the dark about her.” 

“They've been contacted and they’ve co- 
operated by reporting her missing.” 

“What’s going on, anyway? Why all this 
cloak-and-dagger stuff? Why don’t you peo- 
ple just sweat it all out of Dolson and wrap 
it up?” 

Tancey gave me a somewhat pitying 
look. “We'll see you in the morning.” 

“Look, maybe I was dull about all this, 
and only luck kept me off the bottom of 
the river, but I did open it up for you. I’m 
not a suspect, you know.” 

Tancey sighed. “All right. Dolson killed 
himself last night. At least, it was cleverly 
arranged to look like a suicide, complete 
with confession. The way the confession 
reads, however, it could have been written 
by him in return for a promise of helping 
him get out of the country.” 

I was so sleepy it took a long time to 
understand the implications of that. With 
Dolson dead, Mottling might very well be 
completely in the clear. 

“Oh,” I said feebly. 

“With you dead, Mr. Dean, your broth- 
er’s widow would inherit, eventually. That 
was another thing you overlooked.” 

“What about her? What about Niki?” 

“Tomorrow, Mr. Dean. Tomorrow.” 

They drove me back to the brick house. 


L-was taken to a bedroom. The bed opened 
like a cave and gobbled me up. ... 


The brisk young men were efficient. 
When I woke up, I could tell by the sun 
that it was at least midmorning. Someone 
had visited my hotel suite. Shaving stuff 
ahd clothes were laid out. A morning 
paper, was just inside the door. 

After I'd taken a shower and shaved, I 
sat on the edge of the bed and read the 
morning news. 

Dolson’s suicide got less of a play than 
I had expected. The story hinted that he 
had, in his note, confessed to a large- 
scale embezzlement of government funds, 
ahd also to the. murder of Alma Bradey, 
giving as motive her threat to expose him. 

They had called Stanley Mottling for 
comment. He had said he was shocked and 
deeply disturbed. There was no attempt to 
link Dolson’s suicide with the murder of 
my brother. 

There was some blah about Dean Prod- 
ucts being a key plant in the defense pro- 
duction program, and some more ‘about 
officials of the production program arriv- 
ing today by plane from Washington. 

I found myself in the last paragraph: 

Mr. Gevan Dean, a resident of Florida, 
arrived this past week to attend a meeting 
of the directors of Dean Products, Inc. He 
resigned the presidency of the firm four 
years ago, relinquishing that position to 
his brother. It is not expected that Mr. 
Gevan Dean will resume active participa- 
tion in the management of the firm. As yet, 
Mr. Gevan Dean has not been reached for 
comment on the Dolson suicide. 

Somebody on the paper had whipped out 
a quick editorial. It spoke of all the loyal, 
efficient men who have taken leaves of ab- 
sence from their firms to serve their country 
as reserve officers on active duty aiding the 
military preparedness program, and how it 
was a shame that the dishonesty of one man 
could bring down unfavorable publicity on 
all those others doing a fine job. 

I had a solitary breakfast in a dining 
room where there were small tables, each 
set for four places. Except fora stone- 
faced woman who served me, the house 
seemed empty. Kids were playing some- 
where nearby. I could hear them yelling. 

After breakfast, I saw. the nurse in the 
hallway and called to her. She turned and 
waited for me. “How is Miss Perrit?” I 
asked. 

“Doing very well. She was shocked, of 
course. And there was some exposure. She 
has a cold, but she isn’t running a fever.” 

“Could I see her?” 
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Heublein’s Ready-to-Serve Manhattans are 
really perfect. For the whiskey and ver- 
mouth in Heublein’s are specially chosen 
and artfully blended for the smoothest Man- 
hattans you ever tasted and fresh every time. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


Experitly prepared for you by 
“Hugh Bline”—your barman in the bottle 


The 
Cotes 


“PM ere ea aoe 


MANHATTAN, 65 proof - WHISKEY SOUR, 60 proof + STINGER, 60 proof » EXTRA DRY MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini, 75 proof + SIDE CAR, 60 proof * DAIQUIRI, 60 proof » OLD FASHIONED, 70 proof 





One of 17 new 1952 Nash Golden Airflytes, upholstered in Mediterranean Blue Needle Point and Striped Blue Homespun. Glare-free Solex glass optional. 





Your choice of three transmissions: standard, automatic overdrive and new Dual-Range Hydra-Matic. White sidewall tires at extra cost if available. 


To Men with 
Automobiles 
in their Blood 


SS gas SOON you're going to drive The 
1952 Golden Airflyte—and then you'll find 
you're talking’cars again—thrilling to new 
wonders you’ve missed in other automobiles. 

You'll be talking about glamorous new styl- 
ing—the new swift, clean continental “look” 
created by the one and only Pinin Farina, 
winner of more than 100 international awards 
for motorcar beauty—the foremost custom 
designer of our time! 


You'll be talking Super Jetfire, the engine 
that set the pace for today’s valve-in-head 


THE AMBASSADOR 








power plants, now more powerful than ever, 
now with Direct-Draft horizontal carburetion 
—more efficient, smoother, and with the same 
famous Nash economy. 


You'll be talking about a new kind of luxury 
inside—new fabrics, new patterns, new colors 
—and the widest seats, the deepest windshield, 
and the greatest Eye-Level visibility ever com- 
bined in one automobile! 


You'll be talking about miraculous new 
handling ease—about safety . . . new braking 
power... new safety-padding on the cowl...new 


THE STATESMAN 


Ambassadan Custom 


Road-Guidefenders...new Airflex suspension. 


Yes, you'll be talking about a thousand and 
one new things in The Golden Airflytes— 
even the Weather Eye Conditioned Air Sys- 
tem, the Airliner Reclining Seats and the Twin 
Bed arrangement have new features. 


See your Nash dealer and see The Golden 
Airflyte that has the whole country talking 
Nash. Then get the thrill of a ride! 

TV Fun—Watch Paul Whiteman’s TV Teen Club. 
See your paper for time and station. 


Nash Motors, Div. of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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JUDD HOLDEN TAKES HIS CAR UP THE FARGO STREET HILL IN LOS ANGELES—A 32% 
GRADE OFTEN USED FOR PERFORMANCE TESTS. HIS ENGINE PERFORMED PERFECTLY 
BECAUSE HE FOLLOWED TWO SIMPLE RULES. 


HOW 10 GET TOP PERFORMANCE 
FROM YOUR CAR 


If every motorist would test his car’s performance as Judd Holden is doing 
above, America’s automobiles would be kept in better shape. Today’s cars 
normally perform well even at 75% of their capability. As a result, thousands 
of car owners are driving the streets completely unaware that their engine is 
not giving them full performance. You paid for 100% performance, so why 
not get it? Just follow the two simple rules demonstrated below. 





RULE NO. 1 for 100% performance: 
Take your car to your car dealer’s for 
frequent checkups—at least every 2,000 
miles. His mechanics are factory- 
trained experts. 
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RULE NO. 2: Use the finest motor oil 
money can buy. Leading car manu- 
facturers specify heavy-duty type oils. 
The finest of these is Royal Triton— 
the famous purple oil recommended 
by leading car dealers. 


Royal Triton is available at leading car 
dealers’ in most areas of the United States. 


UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, Union Oil Bldg.» New York, 
4904 RCA Bldg. » Cuicaco, 1612 Bankers 
Bldg. » New Organs, 917 National Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. 





“Later in the day, possibly. Maybe this 
afternoon, after her nap.” 

She went away, and I roamed down the 
hallway to the front door. A man came 
out of a front room and told me politely to 
keep away from the front door and the 
front windows. Aside from that, I had the 
run of the house and the walled garden in 
back. I would find magazines and books in 
the study. Second door on the left. 

Tancey arrived a little after eleven. He 
came alone. He looked as though he hadn’t 
had any sleep. He seemed more human. 

We sat in the study. “One impression I 
want to correct, Mr. Dean. You seem to 
feel that you opened up this situation. We’ve 
been on it for some time.” 

“And couldn’t keep Ken from being 
killed?” 

He sighed. “We make mistakes. A lot of 
them. We made one with you. On Wednes- 
day, when it came to our attention that you 
were meddling, we almost decided to alert 
you and get you out of the way. Then we 
thought we might use you the way the ma- 
gician uses his other hand. Misdirection. 
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But we underestimated your capacity to stir 
things up. That cost us Dolson.” 

“How did you get into it? How did you 
know something was wrong here?” 

“An overeager young lieutenant at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground diverted a military 
item from stockpile to the Proving Ground 
and replaced it with one of the items sched- 
uled for testing. Function tests failed and 
the item was torn down and gauged. Dis- 
tortions were found which couldn’t have 
been accidental. Secret inspection of stock- 
piled items showed the same things. A con- 
tract was placed with another firm for the 
parts found defective. When those parts 
start coming in, the stockpile items will be 
reassembled.” 

“If you know all that, can’t you step in?” 

He smiled in a tired way. “Step in on 
who? Mottling? Mrs. Dean? There was a 
cell here, operating outside the plant. Now 
it has dispersed. We lost LeFay. By the 
way, one of his people stayed at the same 
rooming house as Shennary. See how that 
was worked?” 

“Yes.” 

“I half promised to tell you about Niki 
Webb. We monitored your Cleveland call. 
Mr. Wilther won’t be able to trace the real 
Niki Webb. We traced her through a Chi- 


| cago mail-order house. She used to buy 


cosmetics through them. Her last order 
was placed from a Dallas address, two 
months before the impostor turned up here. 
We have a photograph. The resemblance 
is only fair, but good enough. Niki Webb 
disappeared completely. And Charlotte 
Kowalt turned up here, posing as Niki 
Webb. She was safe. You people gave up 
fingerprinting employees in 1946. There’s 
quite a file on Charlotte Kowalt. We lost 
her once before. She’s older than you 


think, and very shrewd and very dedicated. 
Here you have a plant which, in 1947, was 
already taped for a critical contract once 
design was set. I don’t know where the 
leak was. Somebody ordered her here, 
sicked her onto two bachelor brothers. A 
Mata-Hari pitch, but not as rare as you 
might think. And Kowalt is good. This 
thing was big enough to warrant the as- 
signment of the best. We can’t prove Ko- 
walt pressured your brother into hiring 
Mottling. But we can guess that was the 
way it happened.” 

“Why did she switch to Ken?” 

“Isn't that obvious? He would be the 
more easily led. And the odds were that 
it would drive you away from the firm. It 
did.” 

“What makes a woman like that?” 

He shrugged. “Urge for power. A man. 
A pathological need for the sense of im- 
portance that a double life might give her. 
Who knows?” 

“You can pick her up?” 

“Any time. But not Mottling. His rec- 
ord is too good. He has too many friends. 
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There would be a terrible stink, and I 
would get a fancy reprimand. We haven't 
the liberties some senators have. When we 
get up on our hind legs and scream, we 
have to have the facts.” 

“Can you pick up Fitch?” 

“We will, but what good will that do us? 
Fitch is a weak sister. His contact was Le- 
Fay, not Mottling. The Bradey girl threat- 
ened Dolson. Dolson phoned Fitch. Fitch 
got hold of LeFay. Exit the Bradey girl.” 

“Mr. Tancey, you seem to have lost a 
lot of people. Ken and Dolson and the 
Bradey girl, and very nearly me and Miss 
Perrit. It doesn’t exactly give me a lot of 
confidence in the way you handle things.” 

“I have an excuse. Or an answer. You 
know the way the astronomers suspect the 
presence of another planet, even though 
they haven’t seen it. We had what we 
hoped was the complete list. But there is 
somebody missing—some communication 
channel we couldn't find. Or maybe even 
two people. That’s what has fouled us up.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T'll take you to the Monday meeting. I 
want Mottling voted out, whether we have 
anything on him or not.” 

“And Granby voted in?” 

He gave me an odd look. I went over to 
the window overlooking the walled garden, 
and stood with my back to him. 

May is one of the better months in 
Florida. The trout are still hitting in the 
bays. It’s a good month to take the tub 
down to the keys and stalk bonefish. 

The size of the alternative frightened 
me. A billion and one nagging worries and 
responsibilities. At the same time I felt a 
hard flutter of excitement in my middle, 
that crawling Saturday-morning sense of 
anticipation. 
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“Tt’s none of my business, of course,” 
Tancey said. 

“It certainly isn’t.” 

“If it was me, Dean, I’d never stop won- 
dering whether I could have handled it.” 

“T'd flub it.” 

“Not according to the people I’ve talked 
to. Anyway, we’ll keep you here until the 
Monday meeting. I haven't gotten child- 
ish enough to think that people like Mott- 
ling and Kowalt will break down when 
you walk in. But we'll keep digging, just 
in case.” 


FTER Perry’s nap, the nurse walked 
her in robe and slippers out into the 
walled garden. She seemed pale, remote 
The head bandage was startlingly white 
against her coppery hair. She sat in a deck 
chair and I brought a stool out to sit near 
her. 

She said that she had started to run and 
something had hit her and she had fallen 
forward, right into a bed with a nurse sit- 
ting beside it. I brought her up to date on 
everything. She listened with no show of 
interest, except that demanded by polite- 
ness. 

“Perry, what’s wrong with you?” 

“Nothing, Gevan. Nothing at all. I just 
feel—far away.” 

“Something troubling you?” 

“Tt isn’t important.” 

“It’s important to me, Perry.” 

She gave me a long, troubled look. “T 
don’t want to be in your way. The nurse 
told me how you saved me. I don’t know. 
I just don’t want you to feel—” 

“After that casual kiss?” 

She flushed. “I told you too much about 
what I felt about you.” 

“Perry, you’re weird. Bold one minute 
and shy the next. If I saved your life, per- 
haps it belongs to me.” 

She stared down at one small, tight- 
clenched fist. “What will you do with it?” 

“Share it. Take an ownership interest.” 

It took a long time to convince her. She 
kept thinking I was sorry for her or some- 
thing. But finally she was convinced. 

We spent a lot of time together on Sun- 
day. We talked about everything under 
the sun, learning each other, memorizing 
each other. It happens to somebody else 
and it is a standard case of love. It hap- 
pens to you and it is the most unique thing 
in the world. Spectacularly and incredibly 
lovely. 

It hadn’t been this way with Niki, or 
with anyone else. There are never good 
reasons, probably. Perry wasn’t beautiful. 
She was just decent and sweet and alive, 
and she was Perry and I wanted her, com- 
plete with awkwardnesses, and with that 
surprising fire that showed through every 
once in a while, and with her delightful 
hallucination that I was the finest speci- 
men of manhood that ever walked on two 
legs.... 


The meeting was scheduled for ten 
o’clock, I was smuggled into the offices 
ahead of the staff and had a long, dull wait 
in a supply room. At the proper moment, 
one of Tancey’s young men unlocked the 
door and nodded to me, and I followed 
him to the big paneled board room. I felt 
ridiculous as I waiked toward the room, as 
though I were a female entertainer about 
to leap up out of a big pasteboard pie. 

It was difficult to keep from walking in 
with an idiotic grin on my face. 

At first, the room was just a smear of 
smoke and faces. Uncle Alfred spoiled my 
little electric moment by saying, “Thought 
you’d forgotten about this or something, 
Gevan.” 

Tancey was in the room, remarkably 
unobtrusive. I looked at Mottling and saw 
that guarded look of a professional gam- 
bler who has learned not to throw the cards 
when he loses. There is always another 
hand coming up. Niki may have been more 
pallid a moment after she saw me, but 1 
could not be certain, Her eyes were like 
Mottling’s—cool, measuring. 

And then I looked at Lester Fitch. The 
flesh of his face seemed to have sagged 
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loose from the bone. His complexion was 
yellowish. He mumbled something to 
Karch, the chairman, and left the board 
room, wavering just enough so that his 
shoulder struck against the doorjamb as he 
left. 

The proceedings were brief. The books 
confirmed my holdings and voting privi- 
lege. Granby requested permission to ad- 
dress the board. He stated flatly that he 
hoped I would resume active management 
of the firm, pleading that he was more val- 
uable if he could devote his entire atten- 
tion to financial matters. Karch objected, 
but Uncle Alfred backed Granby. They 
stared at me. I cleared my throat and heard 
myself saying that, under the circum- 
stances, I would be glad to take over, if it 
could be confirmed by a vote. Some of 
them switched to Mottling, preferring him 
to me, as they had preferred Granby to 
Mottling. But not enough. Now the bur- 
den of proof was on me—to show that I 
could handle it, to show that my previous 
success had not been a fluke. I saw Tancey 
watching me, amusement in his eyes. 

Niki came up to me in the hall as soon 
as the meeting was over. She put her hand 
in mine and looked into my eyes. “I guess 
I was a stubborn fool, darling. I should 
have realized that this is where you be- 
long.” 

“How do you mean, Niki?” 

“I don’t know anything about all this 
company business. I thought I was doing 
what Ken wanted. I guess he would have 
wanted you to come back more than any- 
thing. I just didn’t see it that way. I do, 
now.” 

“Thank you, Niki.” 

“Come out to the house at five, Gevan. 
We'll have a little celebration. Just the 
two of us? Please.” 

As I nodded agreement, Stanley Mott- 
ling came up to us and congratulated me. 
“Glad to stick around and help out as long 
as you need me.” 

“Thanks, Mottling.” 

The two of them smiled at me warmly. 
It seemed incredible that they were acting 
out a part. They hadn’t given up. They 
never give up. Blocked in one direction, 
they were instinctively seeking another. My 
arrival was bad news, but Dolson was gone, 
and they were safe, and so let’s take over 
Gevan Dean. You marry him, Kowalt, 
and I'll stick close to him at the plant, 
and maybe we can swing it in spite of him. 


ESTER had a small office at the plant. 
After Niki left, I went down to his of- 
fice and walked in without knocking. It was 
an intrusion. Lester sat behind his desk. 
Tancey and the man with the bulging blue 
eyes flanked him, facing him. They gave 
me annoyed looks. 

Lester said dully, “I don’t know any- 
thing about it.” His face was still yellow- 
ish. 

“Mr. Fitch,” ’Tancey said, “this isn’t in- 
telligent of you. Sit down, Mr. Dean, and 
listen to this.” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” Lester 
said, looking down at his desk blotter. 

“Who told you Mr. Dean was dead?” 

“Mrs. Dean called me right after he was 
shot.” 

“Not that Mr. Dean. This Mr. Dean.” 

“I didn’t think Gevan was dead.” 

“If I ever saw a man seeing a ghost, it 
was you, Fitch. We know about your play- 
mates. We know all about LeFay. We 
know how you helped Dolson. It can all be 
proved, You're through, Fitch. It might 
go a little easier with you if you tell us who 
told you Gevan Dean was dead. Was it 
Mottling?” 

Lester lifted his head sharply and stared 
at Tancey. “Mottling! He hasn’t got any- 
thing to—” He stopped abruptly. His eyes 
changed. I knew that Lester was just begin- 
ning to add up the things he knew and 
come to a conclusion that shocked him. 

“Yes, Stanley Mottling. The man who 
turned you and Dolson into crooks and 
then blackmailed Dolson into sabotaging 
defense production.” 

Lester looked honestly bewildered. “Sab- 
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Many things show that Ray is 
aman who cares and knows real 
value. For example... 


His suit, a worsted pin-stripe, 
is tailored by GGG Clothes, 
“architects of men’s clothing 
since 18957” 


His shirt, a fine broadcloth, is 
form-fashioned by Excello, a 


His whiskey is Carstairs...the 
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care for the finest. Extra- 
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many recent inventions have a 
benefited women more than <—_ 
Tampax. Perfected by a doctor for 
monthly use, Tampax is based on the 
recognized medical principle of internal 
absorption. Made of pure absorbent cot- 
ton compressed in disposable applica- 
tors, Tampax is readily and 
comfortably inserted. In 
ww fact, the wearer cannot feel 
s its presence! 
Tampax needs no belts, 
) pins or bulky external pads. 
With Tampax there is no 
odor or chafing. Nor bulges 
or ridges under close-fitting 
dresses. You can wear Tam- JS 
pax while swimming and dur- 
ing tub or shower bath! Ir is 
really a wonderful invention! 
The small size of Tampax 
allows you to carry a month’s supply in 
your purse; also disposal is made particu- 
larly easy. So you see Tampax is designed 
in many ways to take the load off your 
mind on “those days’. . . . At drug and 
notion counters in 3 absorbencies: Regu- 
lar, Super, Junior. Look for Tampax 
Vendor in restrooms throughout the 
United States. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. 
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otage? It was just the money. LeFay 
thought it up. I set up Acme for him. He 
said Ken found out and he would take care 
of it.” 

“Why,” I asked, “did you put all the 
pressure on me in favor of Mottling over 
Granby?” 

“Granby is a financial man. Mottling is 
production. LeFay was afraid Granby 
would catch on and it would be better to 
leave Mottling in there. He told me I had 
to convince you, Gevan, that Mottling was 
the man for the job. I couldn’t understand 
why you were so stubborn.” 

“Fitch,” said Tancey, “you are going to 
spend a good many years in a federal 
prison. You're a thief, but perhaps not a 
traitor. Now there is something I want 
from you. Supply it, and I'll do all I can 
for you. There’s another party in this some- 
how. One other person. Perhaps you gave 
him messages for LeFay, and got messages 
from him, including this last one that Dean 
was dead. Give me that name.” 

The lunch bells were sounding out in the 
production areas. Lester stood up slowly, 
pushed his chair out of the way, and went 
to stand at the window, his shoulders 
slumped. 


ESTER moved with a sudden speed that 
caught all three of us off balance. He 
plunged forward through the window, pro- 
tecting his face with his arms. It was a 
ground-floor office overlooking the main 
yard. 

I ran over and stood beside Tancey. 
Tancey had a gun in his hand. Fitch scram- 
bled away and dodged into the lunch 
crowd thronging toward the gates. Tancey 
cursed and fired a shot into the air, alerting 
the gate guards. 

Lester had turned toward the gate. He 
stopped, looked back at the window, then 
set off at a hard run toward the far end of 
the area. People milled around in the yard, 
thoroughly confused. 

I had a hunch about-Lester’s plan for 
escape. I yelled to Tancey to follow me 
and ran out of the office, out the back 
door, into the yard, and across toward the 
last building, our forge shop. Lester was 
just disappearing through the big doors 
where the siding tracks entered the forge 
shop. If he could get to that isolated gate 
beyond the forge shop, the guard might 
unsuspectingly let him through, even 
though it was not a common exit. 

As I ran, I yelled to Tancey to cut 
around behind the forge shop. I went 
through the big doors after Lester. In the 
gloom, I could see him at the far end of 
the building, running, silhouetted against 
the large square of daylight at the far end. 
It made me think of the Lester of high- 
school days, running across the high-school 
grounds, the pack in full cry after him. 

On my right were the ovens, a wave of 
heat against my right cheek, where the 
billets were brought up to cherry red be- 
fore going under the hammers. I ran on 
the packed dirt. and cinders between the 
rails. To my left were the hammers. A 
few of them were being worked, the men 
flipping the billets with the tongs, shoving 
the block gauges under the hammers, ei- 
ther using the hammers on automatic or 
using the foot trips. A good forge man 
finishes his forging before answering the 
lunch bells. This was odd work, bits and 
pieces, probably some of it connected with 
plant maintenance. The billets made a red 
glow on intent faces. One man glanced at 
me curiously as I ran by. The hammers 
made too much noise for the shot to have 
been heard. 

Lester had disappeared. When I was half- 
way down the line, I saw him run back in, 
stop suddenly, then dodge over to the side 
into the gloom. Tancey came in and 
stopped. 

“See him?” he yelled. I could barely hear 
the words, 

I motioned off to the left. Tancey faced 
the gloom, his gun in his hand. 

I moved cautiously toward him. He 
wheeled and pointed behind me. I spun and 
saw that Lester had managed to circle me. 
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“Got him now!” Tancey yelled in my 
ear. 

We started running again, saw Lester 
trip, saw him run wildly, bent forward from 
the waist, arms pinwheeling, saw him dive 
blindly forward, off to his right, slamming 
the hammer man out of the way, sliding his 
arms, as though by design, under the giant 
pulse of the automatic hammer. 

The workman cut off the hammer. It had 
hit three times, possibly four. The man 
turned and was sick. Lester lay face up 
near the foot trip. The heat had scorched 
him badly, and the hammer had taken his 
right arm and shoulder off. It was apparent 
to me that he was already dead. 

But Tancey knelt beside him, grasped the 
scorched clothes, and shook him gently with 
hopeless and remorseless anger. “Who was 
it? Damn you, who was it?” And I couldn’t 
think which was most impressive—the 
metallic brutality of the hammer, or the 
grimness of the professional-looking Mr. 
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Tancey. He was a hater, and the hate 
showed through. 

And Lester gave him a name before he 
died, mumbled the name into that silence 
that came when all the hammers had 
stopped, and the only sound was the deep 
grumble of the ovens... . 


Tancey didn’t want to let me do it my 
way. Even after he had agreed, he still 
seemed depressed about it. He said, “We 
lost her once, and a good friend of mine got 
the ax for it.” 

“She married my brother.” 

“All right. Have your fun. Get your 
kicks, Mr. Dean. You'll have fifteen min- 
utes before we take her.” 

Bess let me in. Niki was in the living 
room. “You look strange, Gev!” 

She looked just the same. Blue eyes alert, 
hair like ink. I wondered if we were all 
wrong, all of us, 

“You make the Martinis, Gev.” 

“There won't be time, Niki.” 

“Oh, you have to go somewhere?” 

“T’ve got a date with a Miss Perrit.” 

“Oh, the little stenographer. Cute, isn’t 
she?” 

I stood in front of her, my hands in my 
pockets. “Niki, I don’t know how to say 
this. I had it all planned how I was going 
to say it. Now I can’t.” 

“You're in love with the little stenogra- 
pher or something?” 

“TI don’t want to talk about that. I want 
to talk about you. About Niki Webb. About 
Charlotte Kowalt.” 

For a long time, her features were ab- 
solutely immobile, frozen in the sweet, sad 
smile she had worn while she was accusing 
me of being in love. 

The smile smoothed out into nothing. 
“Who is Charlotte Kowalt, for goodness’ 
sake? Gevan, make sense!” 

“We won't talk about it. I just can’t un- 
derstand why, Niki. I know what you've 
done. They picked up the missing key to- 


day. Hildy Devereaux. Lester gave her 
name before he died. Poor Hildy, she 
thought she was being a good girl, a patri- 
otic citizen, helping LeFay, who'd told her 
he was a federal agent. She had everything 
backward. Ken was killed when Hildy re- 
ported to LeFay that he was taking action. 
She even gave LeFay a duplicate key to 
Dolson’s room. She would have been no 
help at all, except that she happened, purely 
by accident, to see Stanley Mottling sitting 
in LeFay’s car. 

“Funny thing, she was beginning to doubt 
LeFay, and recognizing Mottling from his 
pictures in the paper reassured her that 
LeFay was bona fide. If Mottling had 
known that Hildy could tie him in with Le- 
Fay, which she has done in her testimony 
this afternoon, I don’t think she’d be alive. 
You thought she couldn’t do any harm, be- 
cause she only slipped Dolson’s and Fitch’s 
notes to LeFay when he came into the Cop- 
per Lounge.” 

“Have you gone crazy, Gevan?” 

“No, Niki. It’s all over. Every bit of it. 
Mottling is in custody. They picked up Le- 
Fay and two others in Baltimore. All the 
gimmicked D4Ds are being repaired. It 
hasn't worked, I want to hate you. For Ken, 
and for all the rest of it. I wanted to enjoy 
telling you that you'll be picked up in a mat- 
ter of minutes. It’s all gone—just a little 
flat.” 

She ran her fingertips along the uphol- 
stery of the couch. “You know why, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Why, Niki?” 

“Because I was hard, but not hard 
enough. Don’t let anyone try to tell you 
that we would have lost this round whether 
you came into the picture or not. You were 
not to be permitted to leave Florida. I said 
I could handle you. I didn’t know if I could 
or not. Because, Gevan, you are the only 
person I have ever met who has been able 
to make me feel even the least bit unsure of 
myself.” 

“What put you on that side of the fence, 
Niki?” 

She lifted her chin, and her eyes dark- 
ened, “You imply that it’s the wrong side. 
You can all be complacent about your little 
victory. This is a long war, Gevan. A very 
long war.” 


ANCEY came in, almost apologeti- 

cally. He brought two matrons with 
him. He stayed with me while they went 
into the bedroom with Niki to search her 
and pack what she would need. He sat 
where Niki had sat. I stood by the win- 
dows, thinking of the job, thinking of Perry, 
thinking of Niki. 

“You're lucky, Dean,” Tancey said. 

“T guess so,” I replied, not turning. 

“Look here. This is what I mean.” I 
turned and saw the object he held. A small 
automatic, blued steel. “This was down be- 
tween the cushions, fully loaded. We must 
have missed it when we searched the house, 
or else it was in her purse, I can’t under- 
stand why she didn’t use it on you, Dean. 
It would make sense to use it, from her 
point of view. From their point of view.” 

They brought her out, ready to leave. I 
wanted to ask her why she hadn’t made that 
last gesture. But I knew it was no use. 
There was no answer that she could give. 
I watched them take her out. When the 
cars had gone, I walked slowly through the 
house, thinking of what might have been. 
No victory is absolute. The victor also 
loses, 

I gave Bess instructions and left the 
house and drove down to the plant. The 
mercury-vapor shop lights were a hard 
white gleam in the dusky April evening. 

I parked for a time and turned off the 
car motor and listened to the deep voice of 
the production areas, listened to the fre- 
quent shrillness as metal was peeled back 
from high-speed cutting edges. 

After the sound had filled me and 
strengthened me and brought me back from 
that edge of gloom, I turned the car around 
and headed for Perry’s house. The storm 
had struck and gone, and the air was washed 
clean. THE END 
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Why this popular Pullman space 
purse 2 smile on your face 





1. You step aboard with a reservation for a Pullman Berth. You’re shown to your own special part of a wonderful world on wheels. 





2. You push the buzzer and your porter brings 3. You walk to the diner and let your taste buds 4, You say the word and a Pullman bed comes 
you a pillow. Man, how you relax! You know take over. Later, you step into the lounge car out of hiding. You tuck yourself in between 
Pullman is by far the safest way to travel. for a refreshing drink or a friendly chat. snow-white sheets for a good night’s sleep. 


Pullman berths are priced within 
easy reach of the budget traveler. 
Get complete information from 
your railroad ticket agent. 


a Toke tt easy — 


Co PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 





S. You arise and freshen up at your leisure. You 6. You get off in the heart of town minutes from 
have hot water, towels, soap, mirrors, every- where you want to be. You're there on de- 
thing in your Pullman but a home address. pendable railroad schedules despite weather. 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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FRED BANBERY 


She ran up to the guest room, and Jamie was there in bed. He was glad to see her 


A Star for famte 


By FAITH McNULTY 


|HE winter in the big brownstone house was 

very dark. In the morning there was only 

dirty gray light outside the long drawing- 
room windows, In the afternoon, there were shad- 
ows in the corners of the nursery. When Lisa went 
out, she wore black galoshes with shiny clasps. 
She picked up handfuls of snow, with dirt sprinkled 
like pepper on the top, and brought them to her 
mouth. Bertha slapped the snow out of her hands 
and said, “Dirty girl.” Lisa got some of it in her 
mouth anyway. It had a nasty, flat taste, but she 
pretended she liked it. Bertha pulled her along 
by one arm, which was stiff with sweaters and 
stuffed like a sausage into her coat sleeve. Lisa kept 
reaching over to grab at the tops of the snow piles. 

It was Lisa’s fourth winter, and for the first 
time she knew her age. She knew because her fa- 
ther teased her about sucking her thumb. He’d 
said only black bears sucked their thumbs, and 
Lisa had said, “I promise I will stop when I am 
four years old.” 

Very soon, they had told her it was her birth- 
day and she was four. She felt tricked because it 
had come so soon, but she knew she had to keep a 
promise. She did not suck her thumb any more in 
front of people—except once, when she had leaned 
over and buried her face in the cushions of the 
couch, thinking nobody would know what she was 
doing, and everybody had laughed in the room be- 
hind her. 

“Where is Jamie?” Lisa asked over and over. 
Jamie was her brother. 

“Jamie is in school,” they told her. 

“Why is he in school?” 

“Because Jamie is a big boy now. He has to go 
to boarding school.” 

Lisa wished that he didn’t have to go to boarding 
school. “When will he come back?” she asked. 

“Very soon. At the end of the month, for va- 
cation.” 

“When?” Lisa repeated. ; 

“I just told you, dear. In a few weeks.” - 

Lisa ran to Jamie’s room and looked in. It 
waited for Jamie too. The cover on the bed was 
stiff, unwrinkled; the curtains hung straight and 
silent. There was no Jamie. Lisa shut the door, 
and the hall was full of shadows. 

She ran to Bertha’s room. Bertha was sewing by 
a window—buttons on a striped uniform. “Were 
you Jamie’s nurse?” 

“Yes, Lisa. Not any more. Now Jamie is too 
big. Someday you'll be too big, too.” ~ 


Lisa touched the needles in the sewing box with 
her forefinger. 
“No, Lisa. Go away and play. Play in the 


nursery.” 


Lisa ran past the nursery to the head of the 
stairs that went down, down, down, in two long 
flights to the bottom of the house. She crawled 
down the first flight on her hands and knees. She 
was an animal—a dog—but her legs did not seem 
to be the right shape. She crawled up the stairs. 
On every step there were the same red lines on the 
carpet, over and over. She crawled down again. 

When she was at the landing, her grandmother 
called out from her room, “Lisa, stop that!” 

“Why?” 

“It’s dangerous. You'll hurt yourself.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Lisa! I told you to stop!” Her grandmother 
was cross. Lisa went down to the other end of 
the landing, away from her grandmother’s room, 
and crawled down the flight of stairs that went to 
the living room. It had plain carpet. 


T WAS morning, and she came down to the liv- 

ing room. Her mother said, “Lisa, Jamie is com- 
ing home. But he won't be able to play with you 
much. He’s sick. You mustn’t bother him.” 

Lisa said, “I'll make him a present.” She ran to 
the nursery and looked at her things. She took a 
piece of cardboard that her father had given her 
when he unwrapped a shirt. With her scissors, 
she cut out a star and colored it with different kinds 
of crayons. The color did not look as bright on the 
cardboard as it did in the crayon stick. She had to 
scrub and scrub. It took a long time. 

She went to bed that night, and Jamie had not 
come. Her mother and father had been away all 
day. Bertha was cross and would not fix the door 
so that a crack of light would come through. Lisa 
howled in the dark. When Bertha was gone, she 
got up and fixed the door. : 

She remembered Jamie when she woke up in the 
morning. She took the colored star and ran to his 
room. She opened the door and looked in, but the 
room was empty. She ran downstairs to the living 
room. “Jamie?” she asked her mother. 

Her mother said, “He’s here. He came last night 
after you were asleep. He’s in the guest room. If 
you go in, you must be quiet because he doesn’t 
feel well.” 

She ran up to the guest room, and Jamie was 
there in bed, He was glad to see her, and she gave 
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him the star. She climbed on the bed. She wanted 
to play with him, but Bertha came and pulled her 
off the bed and told her to be a good girl. She 
played in the room and felt very happy. 

The voices of men rumbled up the stairs, to- 
gether with her mother’s voice. Two men, carry- 
ing black bags, came in, and her mother said, “You 
better get out of here, Lisa.” She started to crawl 
under the bed, but Bertha pulled her out and put 
her outside and shut the door. She sat on the 
floor in the hall, listening to the voices. After the 
men left, Bertha would not let her go back in 
Jamie’s room. 


H® mother told her Jamie was gone again. He 
had gone to the hospital because he was sick. 
She and Bertha put on their galoshes and went out. 
They were going to see Jamie. The snow piles were 
much smaller and darker, but rivers of water 
rushed along the gutter. Lisa slipped her hand out 
of Bertha’s and ran over to the gutter and stood 
in the water. Bertha ran after her and yanked her 
up on the sidewalk. 

In the hospital, they went up in an elevator to 
Jamie’s room. Jamie lay in a high bed with white 
bars at the head and foot. The room made Lisa 
feel quiet. The bed was as high as her shoulders. 
She went over and rested her arms on the bed and 
looked at Jamie. His hair was gone. He said they 
had shaved it off for the operation. He looked at 
her but he did not move and his eyes were very 
dark and shiny. Lisa put out her finger till the tip 
of it touched his cheek. 

The door opened and a man with gray hair came 
in. Bertha said they would have to go. “Say 
good-by to your brother,” she said. ‘“Good-by,” 
Lisa said, looking back from the door. .. . 


The house was dark with winter outside the 
windows. Nobody was home any more. Where 
was everybody? Mother went out in the morn- 
ing and didn’t come home all day. Her grand- 
mother’s door was shut. 

Lisa played in the nursery. She hitched her 
horse to a chair and took the monkeys for a ride. 
She wanted to make a pair of trousers for one of 
the monkeys. She cut out a trouser-shaped piece 
of cloth and tried to pin it to him, but it wouldn’t 
work. She crawled up and down the stairs. No- 
body told her she would hurt herself. The days 
were long, and she couldn’t think of enough things 
to do. 

Then one morning she got up, and Bertha said, 
“Go down to your father.” Bertha’s mouth trem- 
bled, and she didn’t look at Lisa. 

Lisa went down, but her parents’ bedroom door 
was shut and there was no sound from inside. She 
heard voices in the living room and ran down the 
hall and into the room. Her father and her grand- 


‘mother sat on the couch. Her father’s arm was 


around her grandmother, and her grandmother 
was choking, and tears ran down her father’s face. 
Lisa stood and stared. 

Her father glanced at her and went on patting 
her grandmother's shoulder. “Jamie, Jamie, Ja- 
mie,” her grandmother said, and rocked back and 
forth. Lisa felt a prickling through her body. 

Her father looked up and saw her. “Lisa, you 
better go upstairs.” But she just stood and stared. 

Suddenly she flung herself on the floor and rolled 
around. She made herself laugh shrilly. She turned 
somersaults. “Look at me!” she called out. “Daddy, 
look at me!” She was trying to make them stop 
crying. Before, when she'd done this, they’d 
laughed. But now they paid no attention. She felt 
abashed and sat quietly on the floor. 

Her father motioned her to come near and took 
her arm and laid it on his knee. “Lisa,” he said, 
“IT want you to be a very quiet, good girl. Your 
mother and I—and Grandmother—are very un- 
happy. You see—Jamie is dead.” Lisa stared at 
him and nodded. Her grandmother was still sob- 
bing, and Lisa hated the sound. 

She heard Bertha’s footsteps out in the hall. 
Her father called to Bertha, and Bertha came and 
led Lisa out of the room. She put Lisa in the 
nursery and shut the door. Lisa looked at her 
things scattered around the room. She said to 
herself, “I will make them something.” She took 
the cardboard and began to cut out stars. She 
would make one for her mother and father, and 
one for her grandmother. But first, a beautiful 
one for Jamie. aAam 
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The unfailing year after year per- 
*— formance of Zenith Television—its 

amazing ability to reach long dis- 
tances—the remarkable record of freedom from 
service—these are the result of a 33-year promise that 
has never been broken—will never be broken. 
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It is the promise to you that Zenith Quality will 
never be compromised for price. A promise you may 
confirm for yourself by asking any Zenith owner. 





designed. Money back guarantee. Sold only through authorized dealers at $75. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Backed by 33 Years of “Know-How” in Radionics® Exclusively 


Mare of lane price 


© Also Makers of Zenith “Royal” and “Super Royal” Hearing Aids. Small, compact, beautifully 


In Zenith Television—what you see and hear goes 
far beyond any average concept of perfection. 


It is what you do not see that makes this possible. 
The many, many costly refinements. The far costlier 
parts, materials, engineering. The painstaking, watch- 
like assembly. The refusal to cut corners, to save a 
dollar here and there in manufacture at your expense. 


You realize the difference in your first hour with 
this magnificent instrument. A difference so great 





that the few dollars extra you pay for it seem trivial 
indeed. A difference that convinces you through long 
years of faithful service and performance that there 
is absolutely nothing in the whole wide world of 
television to compare with your choice. 


New Zenith “Paulding” Console TV 


Model J2256R. 21-inch (258 sq. in.). Charming 18th 
Century full-door cabinet design. Mahogany veneered 
top and sides. See this and the many other Zenith 
models at your dealer's. 
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Plateau, luxurious 100% worsted fabric, is loomed especially for Timely 


Sail into spring in PLATEAU 


the suit with the weightless feel, 100% worsted— $69.50 


It’s always happy landings when you discover Plateau* 
. .. tich-surfaced 100% worsted—never bulky or cum- 
bersome—pre-laxed in the loom for feather-light com- 
fort. Plateau, with Balanced Tailoring by Timely 
Clothes, in single or double breasted styles, at fine 
stores everywhere. For the name of the store in your 


city, write Timely Clothes, Dept. H-4, Rochester 2, N.Y. 
New Plateau Rainaway All-Purpose Coat . . . see it 

at the same fine store where you buy your Plateau suit! 

$59.50. Plateau slacks, $22.95. 

Free Booklet! Valuable information about worsteds and woolens. 


Write Pacific Mills, Worsted Div., Dept. H-4, 261 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Your Timely clothier is having a 


* Plateau Party, April 14 to 19, cele- 


brating the One Millionth Plateau gar- 
ment. Be sure to join in—see the new 
styles and colors—you may be the 
lucky winner of a Plateau suit. 
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Here’s a tip from the golf pros: 
Especially designed links clothes 


are a real way to help your game 


NCE upon a time, golfers wore knickers, 

Fair Isle sweaters and hand-framed knee- 

length socks. If this was not an outfit flat- 
tering to most men, at least they were dressed for 
the game. Then knickers got the heave-ho (prob- 
ably because most male shanks were not reason- 
able facsimiles of Betty Grable’s) and it became a 
case of wear-whatever-isn’t-good-for-anything-else. 
Men who were impeccable dressers at all other 
times donned frayed shirts, worn-out pants and 
beat-up hats whenever they headed for their favor- 
ite course. That was the story for 20-odd years. 

Now, however, the nation’s golfers are swinging 
for sartorial distance too. As the popularity of 
professional golf has grown among spectators, 
millions of amateur linksmen have been watching 
the pros in actiofi. And the play-for-pay par bust- 
ers, almost without exception, groom themselves 
for the links as carefully as the average man 
dresses for an important business appointment. 
Individually and collectively, therefore, they’ve 
had an impressive effect on the style-consciousness 
of folks who’ve seen them play. While improving 
his game by studying the styles of the top pros, the 
average golfer also has been impressed by their 
apparel. He’s been copying both. 

It makes sense, too. Professional golfers aren’t 
fashion plates per se; they dress as they do for good 
and practical reasons: in a highly competitive 
sport, where a stroke can cost a tournament player 
a pot of gold, he doesn’t want anything to distract 
him or interfere with his best form. He can’t af- 
ford the handicap of an ill-fitting or run-down shoe, 
or a pair of slacks that bind, or a shirt that goes 
taut at the height of his swing. He picks the finest, 
best-tailored garments to assure complete relaxa- 
tion and concentration on his game. 

This has had its influence on amateurs, too, 
whether crackajack golfer or duffer. What’s more, 
golf to this group is a game, a sport, to which gayer, 
brighter hues properly belong. 

So, this year’s sportswear is more colorful and 
diversified than ever before. Ranging the rainbow, 
the new fashions still retain all the elements of 
good taste. Even the boldest patterns are combina- 
tions of muted or blending colors that suit the most 
proper gentleman to the tee. 

The season’s outstanding trend is in combina- 
tions of shirts, slacks, belts and headwear. Wear a 
belt and cap to match the trim on your shirt; pick 
up the color in your sport shirt with your cap or 
hose; or match your hat and slacks. The golfing 
outfit should never be haphazard; plan it as care- 
fully as your in-town ensembles. 

Great strides in design and construction of shirts 
and slacks provide maximum freedom and com- 
fort. Cut scientifically and made of special fabrics, 
the shirts will never interfere with your swing. 
Slacks specifically designed for the links have all 
sorts of ingenious features: a loop to hold a towel, 
rubber insets in the waistband to keep the shirt 
tucked in, special out-of-the-way pockets to carry 
golf balls, pencils, score cards and the like. 

Dress for the game, men. You'll cut a fine figure 
and cut your score at the same time. 
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NICK LAZARNICK 


Comedian Victor Borge is a golf enthusiast 
who admits he plays in the “high hundreds,” 
but he looks like a pro in his unusual Van 
Heusen sport shirt and Brentwood Hobby Jeans 


ALEX BREMNER 
Undisputed best-dressed pro is Jim Demaret; 
who also designs clothes. He’s wearing the 
brand-new Palm Beach Demaret slacks; Izod of 
London sport shirt; suéde shoes by Foot-Joy 





Bi ll 


NICK LAZARNICK 


Singers Guy Mitchell, Dorothy Sarnoff match 
belts, headwear to navy-blue trim on shirts 
by Puritan. Slacks and skirt are Golf-eze; 
headwear, Flip-It; reversible belts, Pioneer 





NICK LAZARNICK 


Stage star Russell Nype gets sartorially set 
for golf with a Lee Bandana Hat, neckerchief 
to match; jersey Marlboro shirt; two-toned 
Hickok belt; Esquire slacks of Dacron blend 
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Let the MAN IN THE SHOE 
guide you to 


the easiest walk of your if | 





SOFT AS A MATTRESS 
JUST AS RESTFUL 


y/ LE OMACTC 


“the footwear men favor” 


AIR-O-MAGIC'S PATENTED 
INSOLE—A SCIENTIFIC 
CUSHION FOUNDATION 
FOR YOU TO WALK ON 





1. Military-quality steel shank. 

2. Sponge. rubber heel pad. 

3. Perforated sock lining. 

4, Ventilated flexible leather insole. 
5. Resilient cushion cork foundation. 


AIR-O-MAGIC MEN’S 


THE Bs 1. 





Air-O-Magics give you smart he-man 
style . . . give you plump, handsome, 
shape-holding leathers, too. But more, 
Air-O-Magics give you their famed 
patented insole. Hand-moulded and 
cushioned . . . cradles every curve of 
your foot... eliminates breaking in .. . 
keeps you honestly foot-fresh. Won't 
crack, curl or gutter. No wonder more 
and more men are turning to Air-O- 
Magics for the easiest walk of their lives! 


$995 to $1295 (a few styles higher) 


SHOE DIVISION 


GODMAN COMPANY, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





“Old Folks’’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


said, “It was all for the airplane. Forget 
anything else.” 

There was a certain sense of strength 
about the old man. It was too much for 
Red, and his truculence melted away until 
he was facing the captain on his own 
ground, so to speak; and, in a voice as se- 
rious as the captain’s own, he said, “I’m 
sorry, but I don’t believe in forgetting any- 
thing else. I just don’t go along with that, 
sir.” 

Princeton gave him a level look from 
under the shaggy eyebrows. He said in- 
conclusively and almost a little sadly, 
“Well,” and that was all, but Red stopped 
slurring him with sirs. 


HEN we were aloft, the radio opera- 
tor told me about the trouble between 
Princeton and the copilot. 

“The old man called him yellow, with 
her listening,” the radio operator said, mo- 
tioning with his elbow at the nurse, who 
was sleeping on a bed of crated engine 
parts. Her name was Nancy. “Old Folks 
the same as called him a coward,” the ra- 
dio operator said. “The way he can say a 
thing like that, not hot about it, as if he’s 
telling you there’s a bug crawling on your 
shirt, just something he noticed and you 
ought to know so you can knock it off, 
there ain’t anything you would want to do 
but beat his brains out. And he said it in 
front of her, see.” Again the radio opera- 
tor motioned with his elbow in the direc- 
tion of the sleeping Nancy. 

The radio operator’s name was Belknap. 
He came from Oklahoma. He wore shorts 
and a pair of mud-caked bedroom slippers. 
In the airplane, grinding through the cold 
upper air, he wrapped himself in a blanket. 
He said Red and Nancy were sweet on 
each other. He said they were both good 
Joes. 

“We had a NOTAM that the field was 
closed,” Belknap said. “But Old Folks 
wouldn’t ditch this airplane for hell or high 
water. So Red put in that he ought to bail 
out the crew first. He meant Nancy; he 
didn’t want her to get killed when Old 
Folks stacked us up like we all thought 
he'd do. The old man said we didn’t have 
the fuel to take a run over the island for 
the crew to jump, and Mick said he could 
coax out enough with his power settings, 
and Old Folks said no dice, he would need 
everything they had for that one approach. 
Then when he came in wheels-down after 
the tower told him not to, Red blew his 
top. I mean, he really blew his top. That’s 
when Old Folks said what he did, What he 
said was, he said, ‘Your behavior is cow- 
ardly,’ and Red tried to tell him he wasn’t 
thinking of himself, and the old man said 
this airplane was more important than 
whoever he was thinking of, and man, they 
had it.” 

Belknap fell silent, shivering in his blan- 
ket, recalling the terrors of that landing 
when everyone except Princeton must have 
been expecting to die. It must have been 
very hard for them to take, with alterna- 
tives at hand that would have given them 
better odds on their lives. A wheels-up 
landing would have been infinitely safer 
and would probably have damaged the air- 
plane only slightly, perhaps bent the props 
or such, since the retracted gear of a 47 
sticks out enough to roll and give a few 
inches clearance. 

Ditching the airplane would have been 
easy in the calm bay; a 47 was the most 
stable of airplanes to ditch. 

But all the alternatives would have lost 
or damaged the airplane, at least to some 
extent, and a wheels-down landing, the 
gravest risk of all on that sand trap of a 
runway, was the only hope of keeping the 
airplane completely unscathed, although an 
accident in that landing would undoubtedly 
have demolished the airplane and the peo- 
ple in it. The captain had made a very 
rash all-or-nothing gamble. 


I remembered the airplane drifting in, 
its wheels defiantly down. It had looked 
tranquil. You could have had no notion, 
watching from the ground, of the dissen- 
sion boiling within it between Princeton 
and his crew. Watching an airplane objec- 
tively, you didn’t readily think of it as 
containing various people with various 
thoughts. It was all of a piece, a thing in 
itself; it was the airplane that did this or 
that, not a group of individuals concealed 
at its controls. It was not hard to think of 
a flying airplane as a living thing, and, 
caught up in this illusion, you were always 
faintly surprised to see a little crowd of 
alien lives—its crew—come streaming 
from it when it was down and parked on 
the hardstand. 

I said, “He made a beautiful landing.” 

“You got to give it to him,” the radio 
operator said. “He’s probably the best in 
the world when it comes to fiying this 
thing.” 

“I saw him praying.” 

“Yeah.” Belknap was embarrassed about 
the captain’s praying, and didn’t say any- 
thing more about it. It was as if he had 
gone on the defensive for the old man, 
perhaps from a moment of pride in think- 
ing how great he was as a pilot. 

But later Mick came back, and he and 
the radio operator both tried to explain why 
Old Folks was so passionate about saving 
his airplane. 

They were agreed he was completely 
cracked up, but they had slightly different 
theories about what had made him that 
way. The crew chief said anybody got a 
little screwy after all those hours, those 
years of flying hours that had begun before 
Mick was born. All those old guys, Mick 
said, had funny ideas. Mick had once known 
an old colonel, a command pilot, who 
talked to his airplane all the time and be- 
lieved the airplane talked back Old Folks’s 
wife was dead and now his son was dead, 
and so this beat-up 47 was all the family he 
had left. That was Mick’s guess. 

“Take any old lonely guy,” Mick said. 
“He’s got to have something that he thinks 
is his. With Old Folks, it’s this airplane.” 


ELKNAP had heard the story of the 

death of Princeton’s son, He had been 
hit by bomb fragments, and at that place he 
died you could only get in and out by air, 
and there was some delay, and Princeton’s 
son had died before he could be flown out 
to a hospital. 

That was why Old Folks was always big 
for carrying wounded, Belknap said. He’d 
take any kind of risk to keep his airplane 
intact so it could take out still another batch 
of litter cases. 

Anything that hurt his airplane hurt the 
casualties who were waiting for his airplane 
to come and get them—the casualties who 
might die, as his son had died, if his airplane 
didn’t show up. Once a delirious patient 
they had been hauling had gone to kicking 
around and had almost wrecked his re- 
ceiver set, Belknap said, and Princeton had 
come back and chewed him out, and when 
the medic said the guy was sick, as an ex- 
cuse, Old Folks had said that didn’t matter, 
this airplane was more than any one man, 
no matter how sick he was. The medic had 
thought he meant the airplane was worth 
a lot of money, a heartless point of view, 
but Belknap knew Old Folks was thinking 
of his son who had ‘died for lack of trans- 
portation. 

His airplane was the sum total of all the 
casualties it had carried and would still 
carry, and in Old Folks’s mind this was so 
firmly fixed a conception that the airplane 
was indeed alive to him; it was alive with all 
the rescued lives the old man was grimly 
hoarding to pay to his own dead son. 

Belknap said, “When he sees his kid in 
heaven he’ll be able to say, ‘I got even for 
you, boy. Me and my airplane saved a 
thousand guys to make up for you.’ He'll 
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have his airplane there in heaven with him, 
too.” ‘ 
“And you and me,” Mick said. 

“That’s for sure. He ain’t about to let 
any of us outlive him.” 

They grinned, as if, since they couldn’t 
do anything about it, the situation would 
have to be regarded as only comic, and 
Mick shrugged his shoulders, forlornly 
grinning. 

Belknap said, “But Red’s had about all he 
can take. Do you think he’ll really turn the 
old man in?” 

“Nah,” Mick said. “You know he won't.” 

“Well, he might do something, some of 
these days,” Belknap said, plainly doubting 
the possibility. 

Mick said, “The hell! What can anybody 
do with Old Folks?” 


HE nurse, Nancy, woke up, and Red 

came back and sat with her and talked 
a while, She too was wrapped in a blanket. 
Her eyes were not timid after all, I saw, but 
gay and sparkling. She laughed a great deal. 
No one mentioned the captain until Red got 
up to return to the flight deck. For a minute, 
he looked around him at the gently vibrat- 
ing ribs of the old man’s airplane. He 
looked at them with a bitter and somehow 
perplexed resentment, and he said abruptly, 
“You know what I'd like to do?” 

“Blow his precious airplane up,” Nancy 
said, as if she’d heard him say it before. 
She drew in her cheeks and smiled. “Bust 
his airplane up and make him watch.” 

He looked shamefaced, but he said dog- 
gedly, “That’s the only thing you could say 
to him that he’d really hear.” Then he 
ducked his head and bunched in his shoul- 
ders and went away. 

Belknap said, “I want to help him when 
he does it.” 

Nancy looked tired. All the brightness 
had left her. She said, “Gosh, I don’t know.” 

Later, Nancy talked to me about the cap- 
tain. She knew an old friend of his on 
Oahu, a doctor. He called Princeton by his 
first name, which was Luke, she said. He 
had told her Luke had always been a man 
in earnest. He was one of those people for 
whom ideas came alive, the doctor said, and 
this nature, under too much stress, had 
identified his airplane as a living idea. He 
would willingly die for his airplane, she 
said, as willingly as he would have died for 
his own son, and, sooner or later, Nancy 
thought, he would certainly do so. 

But Nancy didn’t think Red or Belknap 
or Mick, either, really wanted to leave his 
crew as much as they pretended they did. 
She said it was simply because Old Folks 


was so good as an airplane driver and be- 
cause, as she put it, he was a presence. The 
old man was great, he was legendary, and 
so his crew could take a perverse pride even 
in committing suicide in his company. They 
didn’t understand this, she explained, and 
they all thought they wanted to get away 
from him in time to save their necks, but 
they really didn’t. 

I could understand what she meant about 
the captain being a presence. He came back 
once to talk to Belknap about his schedule- 
of-position communication with Guam, and 
an indefinable difference in the order of 
things entered and left with him, percepti- 
ble as much in the way Belknap talked with 
him and Nancy smiled and spoke to him as 
in the captain himself. It was a presence, a 
massive presence of assurance. 

I spoke to Nancy of the captain’s praying. 

She said, “I remember one time a patient 
died on a flight, and Old Folks said some- 
thing to the effect that he had just stepped 
across. I asked him if he really believed that 
the boy had just stepped across to some- 
place, to another life, to heaven. He said of 
course. That was mankind’s great idea, he 
said. And was an idea only chemistry, did 
it die with the dissolution of the body? If 
an idea was strong enough, it could make 
another mind feel it, he said, without a 
word being spoken; everyone had experi- 
enced that. A part of your mind, he said, 
had its being outside the life your heart 
ticked off. He said that’s why we celebrate 
Easter; we celebrate our recognition of that 
part that’s all idea and continues after death 
because it never dies, He said that part is 
the risen soul.” 


HE smiled and looked at her hands. She 

said, “I honestly couldn’t conceive of 
any idea of mine living forever. It was at 
night and he told me to look through the 
windshield at the stars; then he told me I 
couldn’t conceive of infinity either—nobody 
could—but there I was looking at it. It 
wasn’t eerie so much as just disturbing 
simply because you couldn’t understand 
what he meant. Apparently it isn’t just any 
old idea that can go living on; it has to be a 
special idea, He said the idea of recognition. 
You couldn’t understand what he meant, 
but it was clear that he really meant it.” 

She sat cross-legged in her blanket on her 
bed of crates. She cupped her chin in her 
hands, You couldn’t share his faith because 
you couldn’t understand it, she said, and 
that was what made it hard for Red and 


Mick and Belknap; they had all this respect | | 


for the old man but of course his beliefs 
were beyond them and so they were pulled 
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two ways at once and the conflict was in 
themselves. 

She said, “Red does worry about me, be- 
cause I make trips with them and that makes 
it especially hard on him, and he’s gotten so 
that he blames all his worry on the airplane, 
which I’m sure isn’t the kind of recognition 
the captain means, It’s the essential power 
of life, that recognition, Old Folks says, and 
yet he says that to have it you only need to 
want it. And then, he says, it can reach out 
with jts hands from after death and lay its 
hands on the ocean down there and still the 
waves—literally, he means.” 

The old man didn’t pray when we reached 
Guam. He was concerned about a magneto 
whose drop-off had strayed out of limits. 

I thanked him for the ride and he said 
absently, in his dry voice, “Any time.” 

He was a tall, long-legged man, with 
burly shoulders and gnarled, big-knuckled 
hands. His eyes under the thick black eye- 
brows were pouched in webs and wrinkles. 
He and Red and Mick were engrossed in the 
magneto. 

I heard of Princeton again, from time to 
time. One story that seemed to be true con- 
cerned an incident over Saipan when he 
flew into the middle of an air raid. A Jap 
Betty decided to knock the 47 down, and 
Princeton escaped with a dive that would 
have pulled the wings off if anyone else had 
done it, and some evasive acrobatics that 
were aerodynamically impossible in his 
trundling work horse of an airplane. An- 
other air commander, in the alarm of the 
moment, with gunfire cutting into the tail 
assembly, might have bailed out and let the 
Jap have the airplane, but not Old Folks. 

Now and then I wondered if Red was still 
with him. 


OME months later, back on Guam, I 

was visiting a friend hospitalized with 
dengue fever, and I saw Captain Princeton 
once more. I was in the hospital corridor. 
I glanced through the open door of a ply- 
wood partition and saw him lying in a bed. 
He looked a hundred years old. His black 
brows were bushy and enormous above his 
sunken eyes. His Adam’s apple was promi- 
nent. His laborer’s hands, collapsed and 
long and bony, were folded on the sheet. 
His hands called up a memory of the sense 
of strength and it was startling to see him 
lying there, the strength vanished. 

A ward boy came along and 1 asked if 
that was Captain Princeton. It was. He 
was sick and would not get well, the ward 
boy said. It was his heart. I had an impulse 
to go in and speak to him, but that was 
pointless. The ward boy said he was in a 
coma. 

I asked about his airplane. 

The ward boy was mystified. He said, “It 
didn’t have anything to do with any air- 
plane, as far as I know. The way I get it, 
it happened on the ground, down at Harmon 
Field. He .was going in to chow, and he 
just fell over.” 

It was unfitting for the old man to make 
his departure in that way, remote from his 
airplane, and it must have been bewildering 
to Red and Mick and Belknap, who had 
been so confident they would die with him. 
I wondered if the bravely logical Nancy 
would analyze them as feeling cheated. 
And it occurred to me that now, if Red had 
stuck it out, the airplane was his, and that 
was something. 

That was the end of it, I thought, but 
there was a little more. On Iwo, a couple 
of weeks later, I was watching Direction- 
Finding working a C-47 lost off the island. 
It was at night, long after midnight, almost 
morning. The weather was very bad, boom- 
ing winds whipping Iwo’s sodden ash while 
rain came down in sheets, beating at the 
smell of death that still hovered over the 
island from the battle for its capture. D/F 
put the word on the operational circuit 
that the Skytrain it was working might have 
to ditch. It was damaged and had mechani- 
cal trouble. But it didn’t ditch, and they 
continued to home it to the island. 

The weather lifted a little, and after a 
while I was in the GCA trailer where they 
were monitoring the conversation between 


the disabled 47, now nearing the island, and 
the tower. 

The airplane had been thrown off its 
course by the storm and later had been fired 
on by a Japanese surface vessel. One engine 
was out with a broken main oil line. The 
other engine was running rough and failing 
to develop rated rpm. Manifold tempera- 
ture was high and manifold pressure low. 
They were barely able to maintain flying 
speed. 

The 47 could be vectored over the island 
and the crew could jump, the tower said. A 
crippled night fighter had done the same 
thing only an hour or so before. 

But, after a silence, the captain of the 47 
said he would rather attempt a landing. 

The airplane was still living, of course, 
even though Princeton was dying, and I be- 
gan to suspect I might know who that was 
up there. I listened while the tower and the 
airplane’s commander discussed the possi- 
bilities of a landing, and I recognized Red’s 
voice through the crackling atmospherics. 

The tower said GCA—Ground Con- 
trolled Approach—could get them down 
through the low ceiling, but conditions were 
bad to keep them lined up, and they might 
have to make several passes at the runway. 

“I can only make one pass,” Red said. 
“This engine won't take us up again.” 

The tower advised him, in that case, to 
abandon the airplane and jump. After an- 
other silence, during which he could have 
been talking it over with his crew—with 
Mick and Belknap—Red’s voice matter-of- 
factly repeated that they would rather try 
their one pass. The choice had its fool- 
hardy aspect, because of the certainty of a 
crash if their one approach was not a good 
one, and there was no reason it should be, 
in that weather and with their lack of 
power; but it was the airplane’s decision to 
make. The tower gave Red what further in- 
formation it could and then washed its 
hands of him and turned him over to the 
GCA final controller, a Texas boy sitting 
at his instruments and watching the 47, a 
slowly moving blip on the radar screens in 
the darkened trailer, The screens were 
streaked with rain. 


I went outside. The wind was milder and 
came in lazy, heavy gusts, flinging rain. I 
looked up and could see nothing. I thought 
I could hear the airplane’s laboring engine, 
but I was probably mistaken. I started back 
in the trailer, and someone came up to me 
in the night and tugged my elbow. 


T WAS Nancy. She was wearing a long 

GI raincoat. The sleeves hung down 
over her hands. She said, “I was at Opera- 
tions, listening.” She had been running and 
was out of breath. 

I said, “It is Red, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” Her eyes were large and dark. She 
was wearing a fatigue cap. Rain dripped 
from its broken bill. 

“I supposed you’d be with them.” 

“I’m to go out with them, with a flight of 
litter, cases. I just came in from Guam this 
evening.” She said, “Is this GCA?” 

She wanted to watch. We went inside the 
trailer. On the screens, the 47 was still 
moving through the streaks of rain. It slid, 
like a tiny, slow-moving water insect. The 
final controller was orbiting the airplane 
around Suribachi. Red’s voice said turbu- 
lence was very bad. He said one man was 
flying the rudder and another the elevators. 

The final director talked on in a steady 
flow of instructions, “,.. you are now three 
miles from the runway, on a course of zero 
four seven, descending at five hundred feet 
a minute ... You are one hundred feet too 
high. Correct your altitude. Steer zero five 
three, zero five three. You are one hundred 
feet too high. Correct your altitude...” 

Nancy whispered, “He just tells him what 
to do?” 

“He shows him the way,” I said. 

She pushed up the sleeves of her raincoat 
and put her hands together, her fingers 
wound together. 

The blip moved on the screen with ago- 
nizing slowness. But it was off its correct 
heading, and it couldn’t line up. The final 
director told him to take it up and go 
around again. 

Red’s voice said, “I can’t take it up. I 
haven't got power.” 

, The final director went on then, steadily 
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reciting information that was now in vain. 
Nancy watched the blip on the round, green 
screen. It was sliding smoothly, very slowly. 
She turned around and ran out through the 
blackout curtains at the door of the trailer. 

Red’s voice said, “I can see the runway 
now, but I can’t line up.” He spoke without 
emotion. It was almost Princeton’s voice, 
asking for taxi instructions. 

I went outside. The rain had stopped. 
Soon it would be daylight; there was a veil 
of daylight in the air, hanging to the under- 
side of the clouds. I could hear the airplane, 
its engine roaring and misfiring, and then 
I could see it. It was quartering across the 
tows of hooded runway lights, trying to 
keep aloft. 

It passed directly overhead, perhaps two 
hundred feet above us. It snarled as if in 
fury and hurtled on. 

Nancy put her hands over her face and 
bowed her head. Several other people had 
stopped beside us to watch. I knew one of 
them, a tech sergeant from Operations. He 
said, “Well, he paid his money and he took 
his choice. It’s sure too late for them to 
jump now.” 

No one looked at Nancy. We were all 
watching the airplane. We could see it 
outlined against the bone-gray sky. It should 
have struck the island and crashed, but it 
kept its wavering flight and cleared the 
cliffs at the edge of the island and then it 
dipped, rather swiftly, and disappeared. 

The tech sergeant said, “Listen to him 
trying to pour on the coal, He isn’t even 
trying to level off and ditch. He’s diving 
for flying speed. How about that? He'll 
drive it right into the ocean.” 

Nancy kept her face buried in her hands. 


E ALL waited for Red to drive the 
airplane into the ocean. We waited, 
watching the place on the horizon where it 
had sunk from sight. We waited for the 
sound of it and perhaps the flash of an ex- 
plosion. 
The tech sergeant said in admiration, “By 
God, he must be giving it a fight.” 
“They've hit already,” someone else said. 
“We just didn’t hear it.” 
“We'd hear it,” the tech sergeant said. 
Then we saw the airplane, smaller now 
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in the distance, rising very slowly above the 
horizon line that was the edge of the island. 

Someone said in astonishment, “Is that 
them? How could that be them?” 

The airplane rose higher in the sky, Now 
it was turning. 

“IT don’t believe it,” the tech sergeant 
said. “Why, he just didn’t have it.” Then 
he was overcome with jubilation and 
shouted at the top of his voice, “Don’t do 
that to me, boy!” and everybody laughed. 

Nancy had taken her hands away from 
her face and was watching. She didn’t say 
anything. Her eyes were fixed on the air- 
plane. She watched it while it gained alti- 
tude and came around for another pass and 
lost itself again in the haze overhead. 

Then she looked at me with an odd, 
trembling smile. We went back in the GCA 
trailer, 


ED and the tower were talking on the 

broadcast speaker. Red’s voice said, 
“Somehow we seemed to get power. We 
were close enough to see our prop wash in 
the water, and then we seemed to get a lift. 
Something seemed to give us a lift.” 

This time, turbulence was not so bad and 
GCA was able to keep him lined up. He 
broke through the ceiling, flying a correc- 
tive heading that enabled him to come in to 
touch down. 

Nancy and I went outside to watch him 
land. The airplane was hovering over the 
end of the runway, reaching down with 
practiced toes. 

I said, “Maybe Old Folks was praying for 
him.” 

“He died yesterday,” Nancy said. 
heard about it just before I left Guam.” 

The airplane was on the ground, settling 
its tail, skimming down the strip, slowing to 
a stop. Nancy ran toward the runway, the 
raincoat flopping around her. 

She stopped and ran back to me and said, 
“Do you know what day this is?” 

I stopped and thought and said, “Satur- 
day.” 

“No, that was yesterday. It’s almost 
morning now, and this is Sunday, the first 
of April.” She was radiant, with that trem- 
ulous smile. She said, “This is Easter 
morning.” THE END 


“J 





“Seein’ as how you fellows have voted close 
to 500 billion dollars for foreign relief, 
I figured you might spare me, a fellow 
American, a dime for a cup of coffee” noRMAN HOIFIELD 
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time. If his condition is serious, the nurse 
can keep the intercom open and listen to his 
breathing from her post down the hall. 

Even the pictures on the walls are 
changed once a month for variety. 

There is sound reasoning—both thera- 
peutic and philosophic—behind the policy 
of providing this uniquely lavish environ- 
ment for patients who give nothing in re- 
turn for their care. It is intended to make 
them feel they are being treated as paying 
guests rather than as charity cases, and on 
a basis of complete equality. The City of 
Hope believes simply that this engenders 
high morale, and high morale in turn speeds 
recovery. The hospital’s philosophy was ex- 
pressed by one of its executives in these 
words: 

“We hold that treatment to patients suf- 
fering from disease should be based on a 
regard for human dignity and individual 
worth. It should be rendered in a spirit of 
social justice rather than stigmatized as 
charity.” 

Charity, at the City of Hope, is a forbid- 
den word. Once a doctor was fired from 
the staff because he lost his temper and de- 
manded of a difficult patient, “What do you 
want for nothing?” 

Indeed, most of the City of Hope’s pa- 
tients are self-supporting middle-class citi- 
zens. But the hospital accepts them on a 
free basis because it knows that the dissipa- 
tion of their savings in expensive treatment 
would pauperize them and their families. 

The moving force behind the City of 
Hope is its executive director—sixty-two- 
year-old Samuel H. Golter. Working with 
a relief mission, Golter had done reha- 
bilitation work in Europe after World 
War I. Then his brother and a favorite 
niece died of T.B. in the early 1920s and 
Golter resolved to devote his life to the 
fight against the “white plague.” 


In Desperate Need of Money 


Arriving in California from New York in 
1926, he found the City of Hope struggling 
to keep its doors open. The hospital num- 
bered only 60 beds and consisted of a few 
scraggly cottages. In serious financial 
straits, the sanitarium—$207,000 in the red 
and six months behind in its payroll—asked 
Golter to pull it out of the hole. He or- 
ganized a successful drive for funds in Los 
Angeles and raised $36,000. Then on a per- 
sonally financed sweep around the country, 
he visited city after city, picking up small 
sums here and there. Finally, the City of 
Hope was out of debt. 

Sam Golter had planned to stay with 
the City of Hope only three months. He 
has been there ever since. He is responsi- 
ble, in the main, for the extraordinary finan- 
cial structure upon which rests the City of 
Hope. This structure has for its frame- 
work more than 150 “City of Hope aux- 
iliaries,” with a total of 150,000 members, 
in cities throughout the nation. Their sole 
aim is to raise money for the medical center. 

With their dollars, dimes and pennies 
they maintain the City of Hope as a Utopia 
for the unfortunate. They look upon it as 
their hospital—truly a “people’s hospital.” 

But it is more than that, and more than 
a house of healing. To the people who 
support the City of Hope, it is an example 
—for all Americans—of tolerance, com- 
passion and understanding. They treasure 
it as a model of what can be done in terms 
of man’s humanity to man. 

The City of Hope adheres scrupulously 
to its interracial and nonsectarian policy. 
Recently a young Eskimo woman was ad- 
mitted as a patient. She had married an 
American GI in Alaska, returned to the 
States with him and developed T.B. Not so 
long ago, too, the hospital admitted a Mos- 
lem newspaper correspondent and a refu- 
gee from Red China. Again and again, in 
this fashion, does the City of Hope forge 
what it calls “a weapon against bigotry.” 
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Sam Golter also was responsible for 
tallying organized labor to the support of 
the City of Hope. Labor must “give as well 
as get,” he told the nation’s top union lead- 
ers, and, besides, the hospital was extend- 
ing sanctuary to many of labor’s members. 
Today more than SO international unions 
contribute regularly to the City of Hope. 
Some have endowed whole units. 

Hollywood celebrities by the score give 
their talents to benefits for the medical 
center and some give their money. Further, 
the City of Hope receives gratis the services 
of nearly 100 of southern California's finest 
physicians. A distinguished Beverly Hills 
surgeon, for instance, donates one third of 
his time, performing intricate operations 
for which he would receive as much as 
$5,000 each in private practice. 


Ex-Patients Show Gratitude 


Many of the 300 full-time staff members 
are themselves ex-patients who have 
stayed on at the hospital to give back in 
service some measure of that which they 
received. One staff member explained: 
“We feel we're working for an ideal rather 
than just holding down a job.” 

In the process of saving lives, the City 
of Hope has pioneered boldly in new medi- 
cal and surgical techniques for T.B. and 
Cancer. But it goes even beyond that in 
fulfillment of its benign purpose. Quite 
literally it assumes responsibility not only 
for the patient’s immediate disease, whether 
T.B. or cancer, but for all his other trou- 
bles, too. If his teeth are bad, a City of 
Hope dentist overhauls them. If he has 
asthma or hay fever, in comes a City of 
Hope allergist to see what can be done. 

The hospital proceeds on the premise 
that “whatever impinges on the patient's 
private life affects his ability to get well.” 
Social workers keep him in touch with his 
family, to ease the strain of long separation 
and relieve his worry. If his wife needs a 
job, they help her find one. If his children 
must be placed in a temporary foster home, 
they arrange that, too. Recently, when a 
patient’s marriage was falling apart, social 
service went to work and patched it up. 

Convalescents, unable to go back to 
strenuous jobs they held before they be- 
came ill, face the problem of finding new 
means of livelihood. So the City of Hope 
brings in teachers and vocational rehabili- 
tation consultants. Thus a patient who had 
been a New York garment salesman be- 
came a laboratory technician. A trumpeter 
in an orchestra couldn't go back to his ca- 
reer, lest it bring on a recurrence of his 
T.B, So he was taught to play the piano. 

All of this—medical care, social care, 
rehabilitation—requires a great deal of 
money. The City of Hope budget exceeds 
$2,300,000 a year. The cost of curing a 
patient and restoring him to a gainful place 
in society averages $15,000, and the wait- 
ing list of would-be patients is long. The 
hospital wages a never-ending battle to sur- 
vive. Often it hears the suggestion that it 
mix a little hardheaded practicality with 
its humanitarianism—accept part-paying 
patients, for example. 

But Sam Golter stands fast. To do this, 
he says, would be to create a class system 
at the City of Hope and bring humiliation 
to nonpaying patients. “There is no profit 
in curing the body,” argues Golter, “if, in 
the process, we destroy the soul.” 

Together with the thousands of Ameri- 
cans whose generosity maintains the City 
of Hope, Sam Golter is determined that 
nothing shall tarnish its gleaming ideal. It 
is an ideal which the City of Hope has 
found expressed in the words of the great 
scientist, Louis Pasteur: 

“We do not ask of an unfortunate: What 
country do you come from or what is your 
religion? We say to him: You suffer, that 
is enough. You belong to us. We shall 
make you well.” THE END 
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A fine catch in Pennsylvania’s Buck Hill Creek. Dry-fly fishing should be done upstream 


HOW NOW. 


BROWN 


TROUT 


By RAYMOND R. CAMP 


This wily creature’s so unpredictable even experts get exasperated 


trout stands in a class alone. No other 

kind of angling holds out a greater challenge 
or the prospect of more exercise, with so little 
compensation in the form of fish. For the brown 
trout (known the world over by such names as 
Loch Leven, Von Behr, Truite Brun or others 
harder to pronounce) is a wily creature which 
sorely taxes the patience and ingenuity of the best 
of fishermen. 

There are many ways to approach the problem 
of catching this fish, and anglers have tried them 
all. There are the worm-dunkers, minnow-swim- 
mers, salmon-egg-dapplers, streamer-specialists, 
spinner-experts, wet-fly enthusiasts and _ finally, 
looking down upon these lower orders with con- 
tempt or pity, the dry-fly purists, who seek the 
brown trout with a slender wand of a rod and a 
long, hair-thin leader which ends in a mere wisp of 
feather, fluff and steel. 

It is this latter group which, by its own choice, 
finds the sport most difficult. And the most trying 
time of all for the dry-fly enthusiast is the early 
part of the season (the open season varies by state, 
but generally embraces the period from April to 
September). Up to a week before opening day, 
thousands of these devotees, remembering events of 
the previous year, firmly resolve to remain at home 
on this occasion. But the pale dawn usually finds 


AM a sporting project, the pursuit of the brown 


them, resolutions forgotten, hip deep in cold water 
and in a frame of mind that has no trace of holi- 
day spirit. 

For, in common with other members of the trout 
family, the brown has an annoying tendency to 
grab up a juicy worm or a succulent minnow dur- 
ing the inaugural weeks of the open season. It is 
not until a bit later, when assorted flies are hatch- 
ing on the surface of the water and this perverse 
fish is inclined to feed daintily on the tiny insects, 
that the dry-fly purist has his innings—provided, 
of course, he has the requisite skill, patience, tackle 
and flies. 

Among the brown-trout enthusiasts there are a 
few, not yet fully indoctrinated in the philosophy 
of dry-fly fishing, who, on opening day, have been 
known to sink so low as to impale a live worm or a 
minnow on their fly. If you happen to see an angler 
peering carefully up and down the stream, holding 
his fly close to his chest, or one who ducks periodi- 
cally behind a nearby bush or tree, you can offer 
attractive odds that this man is one of these back- 
sliders. In such instances the bait, whatever it hap- 
pens to be, normally is affixed lightly to the hook; 
if a fellow member of the dry-fly brotherhood 
stops for a chat, a sharp jerk of the rod (simulating 
a strike) will free the bait and preserve the reputa- - 
tion of the angler. 

Last spring I went to the Beaverkill River in 





New York’s Catskill Mountains, one of the 
most famous brown-trout streams in the 
country, for the opening day of the sea- 
son. During the early-morning hours, hav- 
ing elbowed my way to a position between 
a farmer fishing with live minnows and a 
shivering individual with a spinning outfit, 
I began offering the trout an assortment of 
nymphs (artificial larvae or pupae) and 
streamers (artificial minnows). The spin- 
ning enthusiast on my left managed to snag 
three trout almost under my rod tip, and 
the minnow-swimmer took four. I decided 
to move downstream and see how the other 
idiots like myself were faring. 


Secret of Success Revealed 


The third man encountered was an in- 
dividual who had proclaimed his purism 
loudly and clearly the day before the open- 
ing (with one foot planted firmly on the 
rail of a local bar). He did not seem over- 
joyed at my arrival. The band of his bat- 
tered hat bristled with dry flies and nymphs, 
but not a streamer was among them, for 
his opinions on such crude lures were 
known to all. When I inquired as to his 
success, he jerked his head, with studied 
nonchalance, at his creel. From this basket 
protruded the tail of a large brown trout. 

“What,” I inquired hopefully, “did you 
take him on? A nymph?” 

He nodded. 

“You have to go really fine to move one 
of these fish,” he explained. “I’m fishing a 
number 16 Dicky on a 5-X tippet.” 

In view of the high, fast water, fishing a 
minute fly on such a fine leader made the 
successful landing of a large trout no mean 
accomplishment. While I was making men- 
tal obeisance, the man had a solid strike. 

After watching him handle the fish for a 
few moments, during which he seemed to 
be making every effort to lose, rather than 
land, his quarry, I decided to ask him where 
he obtained 5-X leaders that would take 
such punishment. Meanwhile, his efforts to 
“break off” the trout proved unavailing, 
and he had no recourse but to net the fish. 

Imagine my surprise to find his leader 
was of a diameter and strength that would 
have been adequate for taking a good-sized 
salmon! Also, through some form of aquatic 
miracle, he seemed to have foul-hooked a 
minnow by the tail, and it was this minnow 
that the trout had grabbed. What’s more, it 
was apparent that something had worn all 
the “dressing” off his fly, for the hook was 
barren of feather, wool, silk or hair. The 
real mystery, however, reposed in the min- 
now, for it was a species that did not inhabit 
the Beaverkill! 

I missed this man’s serious face at the 
bar that night, and learned later that he 
had moved on to the Esopus. 

The brown trout, which is responsible 
for a revolution in American fly fishing, is 
not a native of our waters, but an imported 
exotic. No one seems to know exactly when 
it was first introduced to our waters, al- 
though the majority agree that the date was 
1883. It is a matter of angling record that 
a shipment of -brown-trout eggs was re- 
ceived here in that year from one Von Behr 
of the German Fisheries Society, although 
whether this was the first such shipment is 
not positively known. From these eggs a 
seed stock was initiated, and in a few years 
fingerlings and mature fish were stocked 
in a number of Eastern rivers. 

Shortly after this, another shipment of 
browns arrived from Scotland. These fish 
were of the subspecies known as Loch 
Leven. Some of these fish found their way 
into Eastern streams and a few lakes, but 
the majority went to Western waters. 

As the brown, in both its forms, is a 
hardy fish, and able to withstand extremes 
of heat and cold in water, the newcomers 
adapted themselves quite readily to the 
streams of the Eastern, Central and North- 
ern states. Although, shortly after their in- 
troduction, they were charged with having 
cannibalistic tendencies that resulted in a 
reduction in the numbers of local brook 
trout, this accusation was not taken too seri- 
ously, An increase in anglers, rather than 
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brown trout, coupled with water pollution, 
was the real cause of brook-trout losses. 
The brown had one tremendous factor in its 
favor: it could thrive and multiply in tem- 
peratures too high for either the brook 
or rainbow, and as deforestation raised 
the water temperatures of many streams, 
the brown became increasingly important 
in the sporting scene. 

When placed in waters where food is 
plentiful, browns attain remarkable size, 
and although none has been taken in this 
country that approaches the record 391%4- 
pound fish taken from Loch Awe in Scot- 
land in 1886, plenty of 10- and 15-pound 
browns are taken from our larger lakes and 
rivers each season. The spread of this fish 
over a wide area was augmented and 
hastened by the ease with which it can be 
artificially propagated in hatcheries and 
planted in fingerling size in lakes and 
streams. 

Yet the fishermen appear to have in- 
creased faster than the fish, and the con- 
servation agencies of several states, having 
doubled their hatchery production, are 
making a vain effort to stock enough trout 
to keep their anglers, if not happy (an im- 
possible goal), at least fairly quiescent. 

Not every trout fisherman is willing to 
move serenely along the bank of a purling 
stream, casting over the likely spots in 
hopes of locating a hungry trout. Most of 
them want action, and a lot of it, and a 
few cunning individuals have been known 
to lurk in the vicinity of a state hatchery. 
Then, when a truck loaded with aerated 
tanks of trout departs from the hatchery 
on a stocking trip, it forms the leading ele- 
ment of a motorcade. To eliminate this 
slaughter of hungry trout, many states be- 
gan a practice of stocking fish before the 
season opened, and making later stockings 
with great secrecy. 


Trailing a Hatchery Truck 


One of the most amusing pursuits of this 
nature took place in New Jersey several 
years ago. A hatchery truck left the Hack- 
ettstown troutery early one morning, and 
by the time it had progressed a mile, there 
were more than 30 cars trailing it, each with 
a quota of avid anglers. This cavalcade 
continued for about 40 miles, finally draw- 
ing to a halt in front of a garage in Newark, 
where the truck, barren of trout, was left 
for necessary repairs. An abashed but de- 
termined motorcade raced 40 miles back to 
the waters of the Musconetcong to recover 
what remained of the fishing day. 

Although the brown will accept such 
staple items as worms, snails, minnows and 
crawfish, it is more prone to feed upon in- 
sects than any other species of trout. Fur- 
thermore, when feeding upon insects, it is 
inclined to ignore larger and more filling 
food. 

Following the spring runoff, with the 
streams returning to their normal flow and 
water temperatures rising, a transformation 
takes place on the-stream bottom. Tiny 
forms of insect life emerge from a dormant 
stage. Some release their hold on sub- 
merged rocks or waterlogged branches, rise 
to the surface and, upon reaching open air, 
emerge as winged insects. Others crawl out 
upon the land, sprout wings, and return to 
their natal element to deposit their eggs and 
die. 

While this is going on, the brook trout 
and the rainbow often continue their placid 
munching on grubs, worms and incautious 
minnows. But to the brown trout, the fly 
“hatches” constitute a dinner invitation im- 
possible to ignore. Meanwhile, other forms 
of food are spurned. The angler’s problem 
is obvious. 

The solution was discovered in England; 
according to John McDonald, whose Com- 
plete Fly Fisherman is a monumental work 
on the sport, the dry fly was introduced 
there in 1841. The first such flies apparently 
reached this country in 1890. Tied in imi- 
tation of British insects, they were received 
by the dean of American fly fishers, Theo- 
dore Gordon, of Sullivan County, New 
York, from his English counterpart, Fred- 
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eric Halford. Gordon, who haunted the 
Beaverkill, Willowemoc and Neversink 
Rivers, devoted most of his years to the 
study of flies, rods and trout. The shipment 
he got from Halford was responsible for the 
most radical change in the history of 
American trout fishing. 

With the introduction of the dry fly, the 
brown trout could no longer grab up a 
floating tidbit with impunity. Calling, as 
it did, for a finer technique, more delicate 
tackle and a lighter “touch,” dry-fly fishing 
had a tremendous appeal to those who 
fished for fun rather than for a heavy creel 
of trout. In a short time, dry flies tied in 
imitation of the American insects, preferred 
by the transplanted browns, came into ex- 
istence. One of the most important of 
these flies, the famous Quill Gordon devised 
by Theodore Gordon, probably is the most 
widely used brown-trout pattern today. 


Brown Trout Are Often Choosy 


However, it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that the taking of brown trout rests 
solely upon the selection of the imitation 
of the insect upon which this trout happens 
to be feeding. One day on a brown-trout 
stream will demonstrate the fallacy of this 
belief. 

A few years ago, I was fishing a small 
stream that enjoyed quite a reputation as 
brown-trout water. Late in the afternoon 
a large hatch of flies appeared on the water. 
I managed to capture one or two, and, after 
pawing around in my fly box, located an 
imitation that matched the size, coloration, 
general outline and wing. For the next 
hour, I fished to rising trout. Not all of my 
casts were perfect, and occasionally I 
“slopped” the fly on the water, but I put 
the fly down properly and in that right 
place often enough to deserve some reward. 
Thad none. Once in a while a trout would 
swirl near the fly, but not one liked it well 
enough for a nibble. 

Then along came Jim Deren, the maestro 
from the famous Angler’s Roost, a dry-fly 
emporium in New York City. Jim had been 
fishing a few hundred yards below me, and 
with no better results. Both of us were 
puzzled and disgusted. Then Jim peered 
sharply at one of the flies drifting past our 
feet. He stepped into the water and care- 
fully scooped up this fly. It was exactly 
like the others—except that from it de- 
pended a minute, greenish egg sac. 

I was wearing a dark green sweater, Jim 
a buff one; in a few minutes he had a bit of 
yarn, compounded from the two sweaters, 
that was a reasonable match in shade for 
the egg sac. With the tiny bit of wool tied 
on the body of the fly, each of us managed 
to take about a half-dozen trout before the 
fish stopped feeding. The browns appar- 
ently were interested only in the female of 
that particular insect. 

Yet I can recall other occasions when 
these fish were feeding voraciously on a cer- 
tain hatching fly when they would snap up 
almost any dry fly that was presented, pro- 
vided it was roughly the same size as the 
natural insect then hatching. 

Many of the brown-trout experts insist 
that successful fishing depends less upon 
the proper duplication of color and outline 
than upon size, and the importance of size 
cannot be overemphasized. I have found 
that the possession of extremely tiny flies 
has saved me from many a blank day. 
However, many of the trout (especially the 
larger ones) hooked with small flies never 
get to the net, for the smaller the fly the 
finer the leader, and in many instances 
where the fine hook holds, the leader proves 
unequal to the pressure put upon it. 

The dry-fly purist does not have to be a 
distance caster, for most of his fishing is 
done only 30 to 45 feet from the trout. But 
proper “presentation” of the fly is impor- 
tant. This involves dropping the fly lightly 
and accurately on the water, and taking in 
the drifting line with a timing that permits 
the hook to be set instantly when the fish 
strikes. 

The dry-fly leader, whether of silkworm 
“gut” or nylon filament, and regardless of 


its diameter and strength, must be treated 
to insure that it sinks immediately when 
the fly touches the water. A floating leader 
is magnified, and, even though transparent, 
casts a shadow which often frightens the 
brown. The line itself, which must be 
sufficiently heavy to carry the leader and 
soar the required distance, is treated for 
dry-fiy fishing to insure that it will float. 
A sunken line cannot be properly retrieved, 
and often moves more rapidly in the cur- 
rent than the leader and fly, causing an un- 
realistic “drag.” 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that the 
purist must be at the right place at the right 
time, and with an assortment of artificials 
adequate to handle the situation. When 
there is no hatch on the water to stimulate 
the trout to feed, the angler has one tech- 
nique that often brings results. When he 
locates a trout he “creates” an artificial 
hatch. As one enthusiast points out, this is 
quite a task. 

“You take an ordinary trout,” he ex- 
plains, “and drift a fly past him. He looks 
at it. You drift it past him again. He moves 
closer. The third time it approaches he 
reaches out and grabs it. But the brown 
trout! After you have drifted a dry fly over 
him 50 or 60 times, he decides there may be 
a hatch on. After another 20 exposures to 
the same fly, he reaches the conclusion there 
must be a hatch on. After another 10 flies, 
he is satisfied there is no gimmick involved, 
so he grabs up the fly. Of course, there are 
occasions when you splash the fly on the 
fiftieth cast, and scare the fish away.” 

Brown trout probably are responsible for 
the wetting of more anglers than any other 
kind of fish. The wet-fly and streamer fish- 
erman, seeking brooks or rainbows, does 
not have to drop his offering as gently on 
the water; furthermore, he has a heavier 
rod to provide a longer cast. When browns 
begin feeding on a hatch of flies, they 
are not always lying within easy casting 
range of the bank, so in order to get in a 
proper position “below” his fish, the angler 
has no recourse but to wade. All of which 
has made the chest-high waterproof waders 
an important item to this angler. 

Wading fast water, in addition to requir- 
ing skillful timing and movement, calls for 
an ability to “read” the force, speed and 
depth of the water from the surface move- 
ment. Not all anglers are literate in this 
respect. 

Ed Zern, an accomplished fiy fisherman 
whose zany volumes on fishing are familiar 
to most modern trout enthusiasts, is equally 
whimsical in his wading. On one memorable 
occasion I stood on the bank of the rushing 
Beaverkill and joined Zern in commisera- 
tion at the sight before us. Trout were ris- 
ing with zest in mid-river, but the high, 
discolored water seemed to rule out the 
possibility of wading to a point within rea- 
sonable casting range. 

Zern pulled his hat firmly down on his 
ears in a gesture of decision. 

“With my rubber-tipped wading staff to 
feel the way,” he announced, “there’s no 
reason why I can’t get out to midstream and 
reach those fish. You can follow my 
course.” 

I looked at the rushing water, boiling 
over submerged rocks and through hidden 
channels, and shook my head. Instead, as 
Zern scoffed, I located a point a few yards 
out where I might be able to reach one of 
the trout on the inner fringe, and worked 
my way slowly and cautiously toward this 
position. Zern, having moved 50 yards up- 
stream, waded boldly out into the swirling 
current, prodding the water in front of him 
with his rubber-tipped staff. 

I heard no splash, possibly because of my 
concentration on the water to my front, but 
Zern suddenly emerged like a blowing por- 
poise a few feet from my position. He was 
still prodding valiantly with his staff, but 
not all of his prods were in the intended 
direction. At times he appeared to be wav- 
ing the staff like a baton. 

He arose, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
30 or 40 yards downstream, and staggered 
to the bank. By doing a parody of a hand- 
stand he managed to empty his waders of 


most of the water. I solemnly suggested 
that, in view of his already dampened con- 
dition, he had little to lose by essaying an- 
other passage. He regarded me calmly for 
a few seconds, then threw his rubber-tipped 
wading staff to a point out in the frothing 
river that might very well have established 
a new world mark for the javelin (had 
there only been someone with another rub- 
ber-tipped wading staff to go out and meas- 
ure the distance). 

As can be judged from the state of the 
river, this was an early-season episode. 
Despite the difficulties presented by the 
fishing at this time of year, the turnout of 
purists is, as mentioned earlier, heavy. They 
reason that practically anybody can take 
browns when conditions are right—but 
catching them when the water is high, cold 
and dirty is the trick that separates the men 
from the boys. 

You will find such anglers as these busily 
turning over rocks on the ice-fringed shore 
on opening day, peering closely at the un- 
derside of the rocks in search of larvae. The 
identification process over, a member of 
this brotherhood will tie a small caddis, 
stone fly or even May fly nymph to the end 
of a long, fine leader. Having decided, after 
some study of the water, where he would 
lie if he happened to be a trout, this man 
will cast up and across the stream, letting 
the nymph settle and drift until it has 
straightened the line and been swept to the 
surface by the current. 

It is at this instant, when the, nymph has 
begun its movement to the surface, that the 
fish often sucks it in. The trout has a 
tendency to “smash” at a streamer or dry 
fly, but he tends to suck the nymph in 
gently, placing no telltale strain on the line 
to show he has taken it. Often only a barely 
perceptible movement of the leader informs 
the angler that he has a victim, and the re- 
sponse must be neither too slow nor too 
fast if the hook is to be set. 


How a Float Can Be Used 


A number of nymph fishermen tie a 
heavily dressed dry fly three or four feet up 
the leader to serve as a “bobber” or strike 
indicator. They follow the drift of this 
visible fly downstream, and if it pauses mo- 
mentarily, or shows any eccentric move- 
ment, they sweep the rod tip high to set the 
hook. 

The brown trout, possibly because of its 
adaptability to variations in climate and 
temperature, has the widest distribution of 
any trout (and possibly, of any other fish). 
It is found throughout most of Europe, 
parts of the Middle East, northern Africa, 
North and South America, Australia, New 
Zealand and even parts of Asia. Although 
it may vary slightly in coloration, it seems 
to retain the same living and feeding habits 
regardless of geographical location. 

While shooting in Albania several years 
ago, I saw some large brown trout that were 
taken from mountain lakes. Many of them 
scaled from 10 to 15 pounds. I was told 
that during ancient times these fish were 
caught, packed in baskets of ice, and trans- 
ported through the mountainous areas to 
Byzantium (now Istanbul, Turkey), where 
they were considered a rare delicacy. 

There are many brown-trout enthusiasts 
today who, if they added up their annual ex- 
penditures for this fishing and the number 
of fish taken, would find they paid almost 
as much per pound as the ancients. Yet 
they keep at it, and with good reason. 

For, although the brown does not put up 
the spectacular surface display of the rain- 
bow trout or steelhead, the challenge it 
offers the serious angler is second to none. 
Even Izaak Walton, writing of the brown 
trout 300 years ago, recognized the wari- 
ness and selectivity of this fish, and appreci- 
ated the importance of slender tackle in 
taking it. 

“Let your rod be light, and very gentle,” 
he advised, “and the line should not exceed 
three or four links (strands) towards the 
hook, but if you can attain to angle with one 
haire (a horsehair leader) you will have 
more rises, and.catch more fish.” THE END 
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ON THE SPOT...in the toughest spot on earth! 
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A man from nowhere... 
CMmcolitel MALL Mutoh dat-1a-) 
to go...try to forget their 
pasts in exotic exciting, 
MACAO, port of sin... 
and shady dealings! 


JANE SINGS: 
“One for My Baby” 
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California’s latest—skirts with three-dimensional figures. 
Here Gloria Marshall wears “Ladybug,” which costs about $19 





King and Queen (left) and Haystack (right) show how designs 
are appliquéd to new skirts. The dolls snap off for washing 


Showing off complete outfit, Kay Sharp proves trick skirts 
look fine in the country. Top is separate, costs around $6 





Trick Skirts 


ARISIAN designers may dictate the 

length, breadth and depth of wom- 

en’s clothes, but it takes nimble- 
witted American manufacturers to have 
fun with them. Latest happy-go-lucky, 
money-making entrepreneur to bring 
whimsey to ladies’ sportswear is Mason 
W. Fuhr, of Los Angeles. Mr, Fuhr, a 
partner of Max Singer in Joan Roberts of 
California, has for the past two or three 
years been among the leading designers 
delighting West Coast ladies with skirts 
that are as tricky as they are good to look 
at. Last year he imported several thou- 
sand straw dolls from Mexico and tacked 
them onto colorful skirts. Women took 
to the dolls like kittens to colorful balls 
of yarn. 

Advancing his doll-decorated skirts one 
step further, this year Fuhr is putting fab- 
ric birds, giraffes, dolls, playing cards, 
bees, and other flora and fauna on his 
skirts. Called Ani-Mates, the trick skirts’ 
three-dimensional figures seem to have 
stepped out of Hollywood’s best animated 
cartoons. The decorative animals, flow- 
ers and puppets, made in most cases of 
cotton, are attached to texturized, glazed 
cotton skirt fabrics in an eye-catching 
range of pastel colors. They are affixed 
like elfin creatures to bright backgrounds, 
hand-painted or embroidered on the skirts. 


Typical of the line are: ladybugs on 
painted greenery; straw boys and girls 
cuddling under painted haystacks; bright 
red fish sitting in embroidered boats, dan- 
gling little men at the ends of fishing rods; 
and playing cards on which the kings and 
queens have knitted heads. The most am- 
bitious skirt features a full-length kanga- 
roo displayed in whimsical splendor from 
waistline to hem—knitting a sweater. Its 
pouch holds tiny skeins of yarn; its paws 
hold little knitting needles. 

To make laundering easy, many of the 
three-dimensional designs and figures are 
held in place on the new skirts with snaps, 
and are thus easily removable. Prices for 
most of the models, which are being sold 
in almost every big city from coast to 
coast, are in the $20 range. No bobby-sox 
items, they are planned to intrigue the 
country-club set, vacationists, young sub- 
urbanites and debs and postdebs with 
penchants for picnics and open-top cars. 

According to Mr. Fuhr, however, even 
more important than the success of his 
particular skirts, is the fact that his efforts 
are drawing attention to the West Coast's 
fast-growing fashion industry, its energy 
and its ingenuity. 

“Out here,” he says, “we may not be 
high-style, but we know how to have fun 
with fashion.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER'S BY JOHN FLOREA 


Kangaroo model has pouch for animal’s knitting. Wearer can use it for small 
change. This spring, stores in big cities across nation are carrying the skirts 
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Here’s how it seems in wishful dreams... 





The night was dark, the weather cold, Quick as a flash you dashed about, And at the door you told your feat. 
When Smokey barked in warning bold. And soon the fire was safely out! The firemen agreed—'twas really neat! 


but here’s what really happens 





Deep in your sleep you heard the shout! All you could do was watch it burn, “Insurance | planned in my own way. 
“There's little time, you must get out!” And maybe think, ‘I'll never learn! | wonder now—who is to pay?” 


What's the cost of fire ? 


The cost of fire is much higher these days... because the value of the things you own hes 
been going up and up! 

Then, too, you are continually buying new things to add to your household goods. 

That’s why the same amount of insurance you had a few years ago isn’t enough today. 

Before fire or any other peril strikes your home, see an Agent of one of the North 
America Companies. He will make an analysis of your insurance needs and present a plan 
professionally shaped to your own requirements. You can depend upon his recommendations. 

If you don’t know the North America Agent in your community, write us. We’ll be 
glad to introduce you. 

Remember, back of the North America Agent is one of America’s strongest and most 
progressive insurance groups. 





The North America Companies have pioneered 
in developing many new forms of protection. 
An unusual risk? Talk to your Agent about it. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest Amer- 
ican stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America Companies which 
meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Accident, Aviation 
and Liability insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds? Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





Claims, large or small, are handled fairly 
and quickly when you deal with an Agent 1600 ARCH STREET 
of one of the North America Companies. PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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When friends drop in, you needn't worry 
About: fancy food. Nor fuss and flurry. 

Serve simple things you fix with ease 
“Then add the touch thats sure to please 


The touch of color—and glamor, too. 
And that's the easiest thing to do ! 
You cool and serve some rich Port wine 
Relax —and hear your guests vote Fine! 








Port wine with 
cake and fruit 


Rich-red Port wine is wonderful 
so many ways—with fruit, cheese 
and crackers or any kind of 
dessert. And wine is so easy. You 
just cool and pour. Try it— Port 
wine of California costs only 
a few cents a glass to serve. 


When you are dining out, get acquainted with the world-famous wines 
of California. They are featured by leading restaurants and hotels every- 
where. Enjoy Sherry with your appetizers .. . California Burgundies, 
Clarets, Sauternes and Chablis with your dinner... or Port with dessert. 
Wine Advisory Board, San Francisco, California. 


WINE ADDS TO GRACIOUS HOSPITALITY IN MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOMES 





A Spring Motif 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


watched them, fascinated. He had the sense 
of mixed empathy and detachment that he 
had experienced once, camping in the 
mountains, when he had waked to see a 
pair of heifer does, their flanks rosy with 
dawn, each lifting a forefoot and sniffing 
the air outside his pup tent. And, oddly 
enough, it was Bitsy, more than his own 
daughter, who compelled his imagination. 
For Mary Anne, young as she was, was a 
finished product. Like a daffodil respond- 
ing to the first overtures of spring, she had 
already blossomed, with no perceptive ef- 
fort, into her predestined pattern, and it 
was only at rare moments—when she 
wanted extra pocket money or was 
stumped by a Latin construction—that her 
father presumed to consider her in need of 
his aid. Bitsy’s essential shape, on the other 
hand, was still as uncertain as the course of 
the season itself. Her tentative shoots of 
beauty were sporadic and almost painful, 
like flowers on a naked, thorny bough. 


N HER birth certificate, Bitsy’s name 
appeared as Louise, but, before the 
inky footprint on that document had dried, 
her parents had given her the name she was 
never to lose. The elder Blackburns, built 
on the grand scale that results from a long 
line of well-fed ancestry, had been en- 
chanted by the sheer littleness of the in- 
fant they had produced. Yearning over 
the miniature perfection of her ears, her 
nose, her toes and her fingers, they had 
delved in their minds for a word to express 
all the exquisite tenderness that these mira- 
cles excited in them. Being not especially 
endowed with vocabulary, they had come 
up with “Itsy Bit,” which, with proud coos 
of delight, they had contracted into “Bitsy.” 
For a short time this nom d'amour hadn't 
seemed entirely inappropriate; Bitsy had 
started life as small and pink as most ba- 
bies, and, dandled in her mother’s arms, 
she had suggested nothing bigger than a 
cabbage rose on the bosom of a large and 
beautiful woman. But the Blackburns had 
ignored the probable consequences of 
heredity and a high-protein diet. Before 
her first birthday, Bitsy had been muscled 
like the infant Hercules, who strangled a 
serpent in his cradle. At eight, she had 
been a giant of a child; clad in outsized 
smocks, she had towered above Lucetta, the 
dainty Negro maid who had walked her to 
and from school. At ten, by popular ac- 
claim, she had been elected captain of the 
neighborhood baseball team. Now, at four- 
teen, she stood five ten in her bobby sox 
and hung her head to minimize her height. 
In silence, the two girls passed beneath 
the cherry tree. A few petals, snowing 
down, lighted on Bitsy’s dark, thick hair. 
As they reached the porch, Mary Anne 
spoke in a clear, encouraging voice. “Take 
it easy, Bits,” she said. “Other women have 
lived through this. Just play it cool.” 

Henry Cameron chuckled—Mary Anne’s 
airy sententiousness was always leaven to 
his spirits—but he burned to know what 
universal cross of womanhood Bitsy Black- 
burn bore. When he heard the girls thrump 
their books down on a table in the hall, he 
opened the door of his den. 
said, trying to keep his tone disarmingly cas- 
ual, “I thought I heard human footsteps.” 

“Hi, Daddy,” said Mary Anne, 

“Hello, Mr. Cameron,” said Bitsy in a 
dull, uninfiected voice. She added, from 
routine civility, “Nice day.” 

“Too nice to waste indoors,” Henry said. 
“You girls worn out?” 

“We're exhausted,” Mary Anne replied 
promptly. She was evidently anxious to 
scotch the chance of being invited to em- 
bark upon some chore like pulling wild 
onions out of the grass. “Utterly ex- 
hausted.” 

“So am I,” her father said amiably. 
“Come in and relax with me.” 

The girls looked uneasy. Their presence 


“Hello,” he - 


had been tolerated, but never courted, in 
Mr. Cameron's retreat. 

“Why—thank you, sir,” said Bitsy. 

“Okay,” said Mary Anne. She gave her 
father the sort of quick, bright-eyed glance 
that the fly in the nursery rhyme probably 
gave the cordial spider. As she allowed 
Bitsy to precede her across the threshold, 
she let an opaque expression, like a visor 
of moral resistance, drop over her face. 

“I just want company,” Henry said. “I 
don’t intend to improve your minds.” 

“Don't read ‘em, either.” Mary Anne 
said. She dimpled demurely to take the 
edge off her impudence, but she continued 
to look suspicious. She plumped down 
upon the sofa and began to examine her 
varnished fingernails, 

Bitsy sat beside her. She lowered her 
body by degrees, as if she’d learned from a 
succession of broken couch springs the 
value of physical caution. 

Henry perched on the corner of his desk 
and lighted a cigarette. “How was school?” 
he inquired. As an opening gambit, the 
question had, at least, the virtue of fa- 
miliarity. 

“About as usual,” Mary Anne said. 
“Miss Whitty’s making us memorize the last 
part of MacArthur’s speech, and Everett 
Jones put on this act in the cold-lunch line 
that got us all in stitches and made Junior 
Bailey suck chocolate milk up his nose. 
Everett said: ‘Old teachers never die—and 
oh, Iago, the pity of it!” 

“Everett knows millions of literary quo- 
tations,” Bitsy said. Her voice was sad and 
tender. 

“I think Miss Whitty heard about it,” 
Mary Anne continued. “In activity period 
she told Everett he had an unfortunate at- 
titude toward life.” 

“Miss Whitty has something there,” said 
Henry. “I saw him, not long ago, streaking 
up the road like a bat out of hell.” He had 
chosen, deliberately, this somewhat rakish 
description of young Jones’s progress. He 
waited to see what reaction it would pro- 
duce in the girls. 

“Ha, ha! You're a card, Daddy,” said 
Mary Anne. “Hellbat Jones. That's a good 
name for him!” She glanced significantly at 
Bitsy. 

“I was using a trite figure of speech,” her 
father said quickly. “I trust you won't re- 
peat it. It might hurt the boy’s feelings.” 

“He has no more feelings than a slice of 
boiled ham,” Mary Anne said. “But I won’t 
repeat it because, as you say, profanity is 
trite.” 


ITSY looked directly at her host. She 

had very fine eyes, he noticed—clear 
hazel in color, like autumn water in a beech 
grove. But the expression in them now was 
so bleak that it wrung the heart. “Everett 
was getting away from me, Mr. Cameron,” 
she said. “He called me his social—his so- 
cial— What was it, Mary Anne?” 

“Nemesis,” Mary Anne said. “Whatever 
that may be!” 

“That's a singularly ungallant name to 
call a lady,” Henry Cameron said. “And, 
in this case, unfair.” 

“Well, Everett reads,” Bitsy said. “I 
guess he learns so many new words he has 
to use ’em on somebody.” 

“I commend your ,charity,” Cameron 
said dryly. . 

“Thank you,” Bitsy said. She sounded 
grateful for the least crumb of approval. 

“Speaking of Junior’s misadventure in 
the lunch line, aren’t you kids hungry?” 

Bitsy shook her head. “I can't eat. I'm 
depressed.” 

“Bitsy depresses easy,” said Mary Anne. 

“I’ve lost my breakfast three mornings 
straight,” said Bitsy. 

Henry looked sharply at her. Observing 
the real misery in her face and the green- 
ish pallor, as of sickness or fear, in the 
skin around her mouth, he was clutched by 
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a bourgeois, old wives’ panic. Surely what 
leapt to his mind couldn’t have happened 
to Bitsy. She was too nice and naive and 
big! And yet, biologically, she was no 
longer a child, and in the courtroom he 
had encountered many sordid instances of 
precocious misbehavior among adolescents. 
(“Other women have lived through this,” 
Mary Anne had said.) 

“Mother thinks I'll feel better when the 
dance is over,” Bitsy said. “But I may feel 
worse.” 

“The dance?” Henry said weakly. 

“That’s what’s giving me nervous indi- 
gestion,” Bitsy explained. “I have to give a 
dance tomorrow night for seventy-five peo- 
ple. The whole ninth grade.” 

“Bits doesn’t know when she’s lucky,” 
said Mary Anne. “A snazzy dance. With a 
real orchestra and a spring motif!” 

“I wish I was dead,” said Bitsy, 

“Oh,” Henry Cameron said. “I believe 
I heard your father say something about a 
dance.” He wanted to laugh aloud from 
pure relief, until he reflected soberly that 
entertaining the whole ninth grade was no 
laughing matter. 


RS. CAMERON appeared in the door- 
way. She wore slacks—a garment 
that, her husband thought, made her figure 
look more feminine than ever in an absurd, 
agreeable way—and a bandanna tied around 
her short yellow curls. “Hank!” she cried. 
“What a grand surprise!” She came and 
kissed him. “Hi, girls. How was school?” 

“About as usual,” said Mary Anne. 

“T’ve just come from your house, Bitsy,” 
Julia Cameron said. “I’ve been helping your 
mother. I bet you can’t wait for tomorrow 
night!” Her voice sounded false and chirpy. 

“I wish I was dead,” said Bitsy. 

“Everybody worries before a party,” Julia 
told her. “You'll have a wonderful time.” 

“It’s different with me,” Bitsy said stub- 
bornly. “I’ve been to dances, and some- 
times, beforehand, I thought they might be 
fun. But when I was at them I always 
wished I was dead.” She stood up. “Mother 
wants to wash my hair.” 

Mary Anne walked to the porch with her 
friend. Julia sank down on the sofa. “I wish 
Bitsy’d show a little spunk and quit saying 
she wants to die,” she said. “It’s discour- 
aging to her mother.” 

“The child’s in a state of terror,” her hus- 

* band told her. “Why should she give a dance 
if she doesn’t want to?” 

“Bitsy needs a push,” his wife said. “When 
you consider other girls her age—Mary 
Anne and the girls at the junior high school 
—you'll realize how little poise the child 
has.” 

“I am considering them,” Henry said, 
thinking of the smooth, smug-mannered 
damsels who often came to his house and of 
how easily Mary Anne took color from 


them. “And I think it’s throwing Bitsy to 
the lions!” 

“I have my qualms, too,” Julia confessed, 
“But Bitsy has to hold up her social end. 
And the way Al Blackburn's making money 
—did you know he gave Belle diamond ear- 
rings for her anniversary, and he’s ordered 
her a new convertible for Mother’s Day?— 
Bitsy can have unlimited fun if she'll only 
co-operate. If Mary Anne were like Bitsy—” 

“J wouldn’t care a rap,” said Henry. 

“You wouldn’t?” Mary Anne exclaimed, 
coming into the room. “You wouldn't care 
a rap if I were a lummox like Bitsy and 
never even had a date to go to the movies 
or play Wee-Tee golf? I think that’s darn’ 
mean of you.” 

“I'd like you any way you were,” her 
father explained. “I like Bitsy.” 

“T love her like a sister,” Mary Anne pro- 
tested. “But I’m glad I'm normal.” 

“The norm isn’t constant, my dear,” said 
Henry in his blandest jury-box manner. 
“And it’s my contention that no girl should 
be required-to endure these social functions 
and this business of what you call ‘dating’ ” 
(he pronounced the word as if it were 
slightly vulgar) “—this artificial pairing off 
of the sexes—until those things seem nor- 
mal to her.” 

“Oh, Bitsy believes in pairing off the 
sexes,” Mary Anne said, “She’s been in love 
for three years. With Everett Jones.” 

“Of all the arrant nonsense!” her father 
scoffed. 

“The torch was lit in the sixth grade,” 
Mary Anne informed him. “She was wres- 
tling with Everett and he got his knee in her 
stomach so she had to bite him. When she 
tasted his blood, something happened to 
her.” 

Henry laughed in a helpless way that re- 
sembled weeping. 


ARY ANNE, with a rueful show of 

reluctance, joined in the mirth. “I 
know it has its funny side,” she said. “But 
then love often does. And Bitsy couldn't 
help herself. It was lit.” 

“Lit, eh?” Henry said, wiping his eyes. 

“The torch,” Mary Anne said. “At first 
she just picked on him, She followed him 
around and tripped him up and stuff like 
that, and he didn’t mind too much, But then 
Everett’s mother complained to Mrs. Black- 
burn and Mr. Blackburn told Bitsy a girl 
was supposed to be sweet and build up a 
boy’s ego. So Bits started being real humble 
and telling Everett how gorgeous he was, 
and he began to prosecute her.” 

“Persecute,” said Henry. 

“I always get those words confused,” 
Mary Anne said with a blithe unconcern 
that made her father wonder if she didn’t 
use malapropisms on purpose, because she 
thought them winsome. “He gives her these 
hateful nicknames—Nemesis, you know, 
and the Girl from Mars. 
And he made a poem about 
her, a take-off on that dumb 
Lucy Gray thing we had to 
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Is expert tailoring your clue to a good coat? 
Examine the construction and fine needlework of Raynster. 
Full cut to sit comfortably over suits. 


read in literature. Everett 
said: ‘She dwelt among un- 
trodden ways, among her 
pappy’s loot, a dame whom 
no one cared to praise, and 
no one dared to shoot.’ Bitsy 
cried when he passed it to 
her in algebra.” 

“T can hardly blame her,” 
Julia said. 


Can it stand weather—you ask? Definitely! 

Raynsters are snugly weatherproofed. Men say if there’s one coat 
they can’t do without, it’s Raynster—friend in fair or foul weather. 
All wools in several grades, wool-rayon blends, nylon-rayon 

blends and all rayons in twists and gabardine weaves. 
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“She saved it, though. It’s 
sacred to her because Ever- 
ett touched it,” Mary Anne 
continued. “And Everett's 
furious because his moth- 
er’s making him go to the 
dance. He has to be Bitsy’s 
partner and wear his broth- 
er’s tux.” 

Henry frowned, “A tux? 
At fourteen?” 

“T warned Belle Black- 
burn to make the occasion 


us. 


U. S. Raynster Industrial Clothing includes a compre- 
hensive collection of roomy rubber-surface Raynsters 
with 100% watertight vulcanized seams; hats, 
sleeves, leggings, aprons... all labeled “Raynster” 
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and I made a fatal error of calling it in- 
formal!” 

“I was only thirteen,” Mary Anne said, 
“but that party made me. People did things 
that wouldn’t have been allowed in any 
other house in town!” 

“They certainly did,” her mother agreed. 
“The boys climbed on the roof and hurled 
vile epithets at passing cars. And, fool that 
I was, I put bunches of grapes around the 
jack-o’-lantern, and they picked them off, 
one by one, and threw them on the floor 
and slid on them.” 

“I remember,” her husband said. 

“I’m surprised you do,” Julia retorted 
with a touch of old rancor, “If my memory 
serves, you claimed to be catching cold 
and went to bed in the spare room with the 
door locked.” 

“And the first dancing-school party!” 
Mary Anne cried with a nostalgic catch in 
her voice. “Miss Battle told the boys that 
no gentleman ever kicked a lady while they 
were dancing the conga. So they kicked us 
every time there was a waltz, That was 
Everett’s idea.” She sighed, as if for a van- 
ished morning of life. “How juvenile those 
parties were! The one tomorrow will be 
an adult affair.” 

“Try to make it a success,” Julia pleaded. 
“Keep the boys dancing.” 

“You know how boys are,” said Mary 
Anne. “They won't listen to reason. They 
don’t have human feelings.” She clasped 
her hands. “Oh, I suffer for Teentsie. If 
she'll only play it cool!” 


“What do you mean—cool?” asked 
Henry. 
“Oh, you know .. .” Mary Anne's voice 


trailed off vaguely. “Just cool.” 

“I see. Cool,” her father said. But he 
didn’t really hope to see. He was sufficiently 
acquainted with the jargon of the young to 
know that even when it made sense it never 
made the kind of sense it seemed to make. 

“Belle is as scared as Bitsy,” Julia said. 
“She and Al want us over to hold their 
hands and give them courage. They have 
some new D’Oyly Carte records we can 
play in the upstairs sitting room.” 

“Will the Joneses be there?” asked Henry. 

“No. Everett won’t appear in public with 
his parents,” Mary Anne said. “They em- 
barrass him.” 

“Will we embarrass you?” her father 
asked, 

“Not me,” Mary Anne said, shrugging. 
“My French teacher says I have sang-froid.” 

For a moment, Henry toyed with the idea 
of inquiring into the circumstances that had 
led to the teacher’s remark. But, feeling that 
it was high time to re-establish a prudent 
distance between himself and his daughter, 
he rose. “I’ve enjoyed talking with you, my 
pet,” he said. “And now, I dare say, you 
wish to practice your piano lesson. I in- 
tend to cut the grass.” 


HE Camerons and the Blackburns had 

been friends a long time. Their houses 
—Henry’s a modest, half-timbered struc- 
ture and Al’s a Victorian eminence which 
his grandfather had built, fifty years before 
its surrounding fields had been chopped into 
half-acre residential lots—stood within the 
proverbial stone’s throw of each other, but 
the single stone, real or verbal, ever cast in 
either direction had been one shied by Bitsy 
at the age of seven, 

On that occasion (subsequently referred 
to in the neighborhood as “the night Bitsy 
shot a lawyer”), the child had slipped out 
after hours with the intention of summoning 
Mary Anne to join her in exploring the 
woods across the road. The little girls had 
plotted their clandestine adventure for some 
weeks, and the signal of Bitsy’s presence was 
to be a pebble tossed lightly against Mary 
Anne’s window. But, rattled by darkness, 
Bitsy had underestimated both the size of 
her missile and the power behind her heave. 
And, dazzled, as she looked upward, by the 
luminaries of heaven, she had forgotten 
which Cameron window was which. She 
had sent a rock as big as a pullet’s egg into 
the bathroom where Henry Cameron had 
been shaving before a dinner meeting of 
the county bar association. 


The stone had come through the pane 
with a sound like the report of a pistol (and, 
in fact, as was noted later, it had made a 
hole as smooth as— if somewhat larger 
than—one drilled by a bullet), had whizzed 
within a quarter inch of Henry’s ear, and 
had crashed into the mirror above the wash- 
basin. All Henry’s nerves, as if gathered 
into one gigantic knot, had given a mighty 
lurch; his razor had slipped, and, staring 
aghast at his reflection, distorted by splin- 
tered glass and a foam of blood and lather, 
he had cried shrilly: “Julia! I'm a dead 
man!” 

At the sound of his voice, so unlike its 
usual calm and measured self, and at the 
horrid import of his words, Bitsy had col- 
lapsed upon the hard winter ground, “I’ve 
killed him!” she had moaned in the deep, 
desolate tone of a hound baying at the 
moon. “I’ve killed Mary Anne’s daddy!” 
Then, being a child with a sense of sin and 
justice, she had begged: “Policeman, take 
me away! I’m a gangster!” 

At length, limp from weeping, she had 
been put to bed with a hot-water bottle and 
a pint of ice cream hastily fetched from the 
corner drugstore, but it had required a visit 
from her imagined victim, who looked nor- 
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office early. He had a brief to prepare before 
court was called, a full day of examining 
witnesses and challenging jurors, and a din- 
ner conference with a rich, greedy client 
who wished to break an uncle’s will. He 
returned home just in time to change into 
the tuxedo, faintly redolent of camphor, 
that his wife had laid out for him. 


S HE came downstairs, Mary Anne said, 
“Hi, Daddykins, you look like a man 
of distinction. See what Junior Bailey sent 
me!” She was wearing a blue dress made 
of some stiff but filmy stuff, and she looked 
sure of herself as she indicated the gardenia 
in her blonde hair. “He’s my partner, but 
I’m going with you and Mother. I prom- 
ised Bitsy to come early.” 

“How is she?” Henry asked. 

“In a daze,” Mary Anne said. “Her dress 
is a dream number. Yards and yards of 
tulle sprinkled with rhinestones. Strapless. 
Her father’s sending her a white orchid 
corsage.” 

“Good,” said Henry. 

“And the house!” Mary Anne went on. 
“They have this spring motif, you know. 
Even the ice cream is in the shape of 
flowers, And they've fixed these trellises in 


“Hired a new secretary today. 
Seems inefficient and incom- 
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mal and intact except for the Band-Aid on 
his left cheek, to console her. Then, leaping 
from her bed, she had half strangled him 
in her embrace and had kissed the seat of 
his injury with a violence that had dislodged 
its bandage. 

While Henry Cameron mowed the lawn, 
he recalled that little comedy of errors. In 
it, he reflected, as within the frame of a 
skillful one-act play, Bitsy’s salient qualities 
had been revealed. And the girl hadn’t 
changed much since then. Oh, she had 
learned not to crush your furniture when 
she sat on it or your hand when she clasped 
it, but—as witness her attachment to the 
ridiculous Jones boy—she hadn’t learned to 
gauge or disguise the strength of her pas- 
sions. And her clumsy candor which, like 
crude health, aroused the admiration of an 
attorney on the verge of middle age, 
aroused only scorn in the breasts of her 
contemporaries. 

The girl needed time, Henry thought. 
Unbadgered, allowed to open her petals 
slowly, one by one, Bitsy would someday 
blossom into the majesty nature reserved 
for her. To force her prematurely into an 
alien pattern—and not even because the 
pattern was essentially good—was a stupid 
refinement of cruelty. He wondered that 
such softhearted women as Al's wife and his 
own Julia would have countenanced the 
scheme, 

The next morning, Henry went to his 


petent. A nice figure, though” 
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all the corners—kind of bowers where 
couples can sit out dances. They're covered 
with paper leaves all stuck with real roses 
from the florist.” 

“I hope Bitsy appreciates it,” Mrs. Cam- 
eron said. “Let's start.” 

“Mr. Blackburn wanted to have canaries 
twittering round among the flowers,” Mary 
Anne continued. “But Bits said birds had 
messy habits.” 

“T’m glad someone has remained sane,” 
Henry grumbled. 

The Camerons walked to the party. The 
night was warm and still. The moon was 
nearly full and the fruit trees, blooming all 
over the neighborhood, were like luminous 
clouds on the lawns. 

The Blackburns’ big, cut-glass paneled 
door was opened by Lucetta, who wore a 
black taffeta uniform and a lacy cap and 
apron. Her smile was forced. “Good eve- 
ning,” she said. “My! Mary Anne, you 
look like you come straight from New 
York! Mrs. Blackburn said would the ladies 
step upstairs.” She touched Mary Anne’s 
arm. “Put some starch in Bitsy. The poor 
lamb’s in misery.” She took Henry’s coat. 
“Mr. Blackburn’s on the phone. He’ll be 
here directly, sir.” 

Henry let his gaze rove the length of 
the big central hall and into the twin par- 
lors with their folding doors flung open. The 
carpets had been removed, the furniture, 
except for scattered love seats and sofas, 


carted off, and the bare, waxed floors had 
a luster that hurt the eyes. The shade of 
the silly bowers that Mary Anne had spoken 
of looked sinister rather than cozy, and at 
the end of the hall, under a stained-glass 
window that had been the pride of the 
eighties, a five-man orchestra was ambushed 
among potted palms and oleanders. 

“How does this strike you, Lucetta?” he 
asked, 

Lucetta’s eyes gleamed with the liquid 
fire that is a special beauty of her race. 
“Frankly, sir, I’m nervous,” she said. 

Al Blackburn hurried out from the li- 
brary. “Greetings, Hank!” he said. “It’s 
a comfort to see you.” He clapped Henry 
on the shoulder. “I have a favor to beg. 
Belle doesn’t know yet—lI just got the call— 
but we're in a jam.” He explained that the 
president of the local Building and Loan 
Association, an elderly gentleman by the 
name of Edgerton, had suffered a throm- 
bosis and that both he and his wife were 
wanted at the hospital. If the Camerons 
would hold the fort... 

“Sure, Al,” Henry said bravely. “And 
stay as long as you're needed.” 

“I appreciate that,” Al said. “Off the 
record, I’m in line for Mr. Edgerton’s posi- 
tion, and it wouldn’t look decent if I didn’t 
show the concern I honestly feel. And Mrs. 
E. is inclined to be hysterical. She'll need 
Belle.” He paused, scanning the spacious 
rooms. “I’m almost thankful to miss part 
of this shindig. I feel hollow—the way I 
did while Bitsy was being born.” 

“It’s bound to turn out well,” Henry as- 
sured him. 

“Tt ought to,” Al said morosely. “It's 
costing as much as a wedding.” 

Mr, and Mrs, Blackburn left as the guests 
began to arrive. The three Camerons and 
Bitsy stood together near the door to do the 
honors, In her full tulle dress Bitsy looked 
even larger than life. Mary Anne kept pok- 
ing her in the small of the back to remind 
her to stand up straight. : 

“I wish I was dead,” Bitsy muttered. 

“Be cool,” Mary Anne said. 


LL the girls were dressed much alike in 
the same sort of fluffy dresses that 
Mary Anne and Bitsy wore. They acted 
alike, too. They all said: “Isn’t this a perfect 
night for a dance?” and “This house is like 
a fairyland” and “Bitsy, your dress is out 
of this world.” And they all said those 
things in accents that sounded not only 
false but as if they were meant to sound 
false—as if a fashionable insincerity were 
the impression they strove to convey, The 
boys, practically indistinguishable from one 
another in their dark clothes, had their own 
patter. “How’s life been treating you?” 
they inquired of Henry Cameron in a man- 
to-man tone. “Feels like summer out,” they 
observed to Julia. “You're mighty dressed 
up,” they told Bitsy. 

Only Everett Jones, doubtless against. his 
will, seemed to retain his identity. His face, 
though he tried to make it blank, wore its 
usual expression of cynical hauteur. His 
dinner jacket was a trifle short in the sleeves. 
He thrust out his hand in a grudging way. 
(His palm was clammy to Henry’s touch.) 

“You look divine, Everett,” said Bitsy. 
“Like a senator or something.” 

“Don’t kid me, big girl,” Everett said. He 
walked away. 

The orchestra began to play the Tennes- 
see Waltz, slowly and sadly. 

“Can’t we have a livelier tune to break 
the ice?” Henry asked. 

“No,” his daughter said. ‘“Well”—she 
looked significantly at her mother—"“I guess 
Bits and I ought to circulate.” 

“We must disappear now,” Julia told her 
husband. “The modern chaperon is invisi- 
ble.” 

In the upstairs sitting room, with the 
heavy door closed against the dance music, 
Henry put Iolanthe on the record player. 
After half an hour, he said to his wife: 
“Hadn’t you better take a gander at the 
kids?” 

“Yes,” Julia said, “but I dread to.” She 
went out. In a few minutes she returned. 
“Hardly anybody’s dancing,” she reported; 
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HOTEL MAN DANIEL J. O'BRIEN GREETS TWO LUNCHEON GUESTS AT TOLEDO’S COMMODORE PERRY HOTEL. 


“ASK ANY HOTEL MAN 
WHAT HE THINKS” 


“When you’ve been in the hotel business 
since 1909, serving alcoholic beverages when 
they could legally be sold, you learn a lot 
about human nature. You’re bound to de- 
velop strong convictions as to what’s good— 
and what’s bad—for the guests under your 
roof. 

“I’m sure I speak for hotel executives 
everywhere when I say ‘Prohibition was 
all bad.’ 

“A fine hotel is more than a temporary 
home away from home. It provides an attrac- 
tive and hospitable background for the social, 
civic and business life of the community it 
serves .. . the weddings, the banquets, the 
club and business meetings, the countless 
other formal and informal occasions when 
men and women prefer to gather in gracious 
public surroundings. 

“But Prohibition came along and said: 
‘You can assemble if you want to, but you 
shall not drink, in hotels or anywhere else.’ 


“A law like that just couldn’t work in this 
free country, and millions openly defied it. 
You remember what happened . . . a fourteen 
year nightmare of furtive speakeasies, poison- 
ous liquor, gang killings, graft and corruption 
that nearly cost us our national selftrespect. 

“Today, we have an ably run legal alcoholic 
beverage industry that provides over a mil- 
lion jobs and has paid over $33 billion in tax 
revenues since Repeal in 1933 . . . we have 
liquor control laws people can and do respect. 
We have solved the problem the fair and 
sensible American way.” 
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Daniel J. O’Brien is widely known in Toledo, 
Ohio, as President of the Commodore Perry 
Company, operating the Commodore Perry, 
Secor and Willard Hotels there. He is na- 
tionally known in the hotel industry as 
Chairman of the Board of the American 
Hotel Association, representing 6,000 of the 
nation’s leading hotels. 


MR. O’BRIEN’S MESSAGE IS SPONSORED BY 


LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, INC., 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
IN BEHALF OF THE LEGAL PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 





“VISIT OUR DINING ROOM any evening and 
you'll see one of the benefits of Repeal . . . the finest of 
food and beverages, served in a pleasant atmosphere.” 





“VISIT ‘BACK STAGE’ and see the cleanliness of 
our kitchens . . . the care with which we sterilize our 
glassware, china and silver. What a contrast to the 
unsanitary conditions of the Prohibition ‘speakeasy’!”’ 





“VISIT OUR BAR —or any other good bar—and 
take your choice of famous brands made under strict 
government supervision in spotless distilleries. When 
you buy /egal liquor, you know what you're getting!” 





TODAY'S LEGAL LIQUOR INDUSTRY stands 
for the encouragement of moderation . . . the licensing 
of only orderly places of business . . . the strict observ- 
ance and enforcement of all liquor laws and regulations. 
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“just Mary Anne and the Bailey boy and a 
few couples who're—” 

She hesitated. “I hate the inelegant ex- 
pression but I can’t think of a better one— 
a few couples who're going steady.” 

“Low language suits a low practice,” 
Henry said. “How's Bitsy doing?” 

“She’s sitting bolt upright on a sofa in the 
hall, with a tragic smile on her face. Most 
of the boys are huddled in one parlor, laugh- 
ing coarsely. The girls are in the other, on 
the verge of tears. Everett Jones is leaning 
against the wall, trying to look like Lord 
Byron.” 

“I wish the Blackburns would come 
back,” Henry said. “It’s their funeral!” 

“I rather hope they won't until the party 
picks up,” his wife said. “It may yet. The 
evening's young.” 


EFORE long, there was a rap on the 

door and Lucetta came in, carrying a 
tray that held two glasses, soda and ice. 
“There’s bourbon and Scotch in the liquor 
cabinet, Mr. Cameron,” she said. 

“Thanks, Lucetta. I need a drink.” 

“I could do with a dram myself,” said 
Lucetta. 

“Have one then,” said Julia. 

“No thank you, ma’am,” said Lucetta. 
“I promised the Lord three years ago that 
if He'd let me keep my teeth I’d never touch 
another drop of spitits.” 

“A rash vow,” Henry murmured. 

“I kept my teeth,” Lucetta said. “I in- 
dulge in a can of beer now and then.” She 
twisted her apron, “Oh, Mrs. Cameron, 
little Bitsy’s heart is busting in two!” 

“What went wrong?” Henry asked. 

“It’s like a mean dog smells fear and 
hounds a person,” Lucetta told him. “Them 
boys know Bitsy’s scared and they've set out 
to spoil her party.” She narrowed her eyes. 
“I'd like to stomp ’em!” 

“Send Mary Anne up,” 
“Maybe she can help.” 

Promptly, after the maid’s departure, 
Mary Anne arrived, “The party’s a flop!” 
she cried. “Bitsy’s ruined forever! The 
Blackburns wili have to move far, far away! 
To Alaska or Wisconsin.” 

“Now, now,” said her father. 

“Everett did it!” Mary Anne said angrily. 
“He told all the boys that dancing was a 
primitive form of amusement!” 

“Has Bitsy danced at all?’ Henry asked. 

“Junior Bailey danced with her once. He 
always does the correct thing.” 

“Suppose I go down and suggest a Paul 
Jones,” Julia said. 

“A thousand times no!” Mary Anne ex- 
claimed. “Stay where you are. This isn’t a 
Grade Mothers’ Social. This is an adult 
affair!” 

“Don’t shout,” Julia said. 
wished to help.”+ , 

Mary Anne raised her eyes toward the 
ceiling. “Nobody can help but God,” she 
said in a stage whisper. On that pious and 
not very hopeful note, she left. 

Henry Cameron switched off the phono- 
graph in the middle of the fairies’ “tripping 
hither, tripping thither” chorus. He found 
a broached bottle of bourbon in the liquor 
closet, “Would you like one?” he asked his 
wife, as he poured himself a stiff drink. 

“No, thanks,” she said. “I want to keep 
my breath pure in case I have to mingle with 
the guests. But it’s stuffy in here. I could 
use some air.” 

Henry raised a window. As he did, a blast 
of wind, scented with new-cut grass and 
syringa and impending rain, rushed into the 
room. He lowered the sash with a bang. 
“A storm’s coming fast,” he said. “The sky’s 
overcast and there’s hairpin lightning on the 
horizon. We’d better see about the windows 
downstairs.” 

When they reached the landing, the Cam- 
erons saw that Lucetta, also, had remarked 
the change of weather. Assisted by the 
houseboy and two colored janitors bor- 
rowed from Al Blackburn’s office building, 
she was closing the windows. The orchestra 
was still playing, but in a discouraged way. 
No one was dancing. One parlor was still 
crowded with boys and its twin with girls in 
various attitudes of dejection or transparent 


Julia said. 


“I merely 


nonchalance. Everett was still sneering into 
space. Bitsy was still on the sofa, but she 
was no longer smiling. Her face wore a 
look of purpose, of gathering resolution. 

The storm broke. Such thunder as might 
have heralded the descent of Jove from 
Olympus clapped its mighty hands above 
the roof. The music ceased abruptly; one 
melancholy trombone note wailed and gave 
up its plaintive ghost. An eerie tinkling 
trembled in the air—the sigh of a house in 
which there are many crystal chandeliers. 
The guests screamed in mock terror. Everett 
Jones threw back his head and walled his 
eyes like a frightened horse. 


As if at a signal, Bitsy arose. She swept . 


into the center of the hall. In her full, 
besparkled dress she appeared to ride upon 
a starry, wind-borne cloud. She stuck two 
fingers between her teeth and emitted a 
blood-freezing whistle. “Aw right, kids!” 
she yelled in her old sand-lot voice. “Line 
up! Boys on that side! Girls on this!” 

Startled, the children obeyed her. 

Bitsy took her place in the exact middle 
of the rainbow row of maidens. Sternly, 
she surveyed the dark row of boys. “Get 
opposite me, Everett Jones!” she ordered in 
a clarion tone. “And take your glasses off!” 

As if he had lost all power of volition, 
Everett did as he was told. He stuck his 
glasses in his pants pocket. A girl giggled. 

“Shut up!” Bitsy roared. “Silence in the 
ranks! Everybody in his battle station?” 
She lifted her right arm in a commanding 
gesture. (Given a helmet, Henry Cameron 
thought, she’d have doubled for the God- 
dess Bellona.) “One. Two. Three, Fight! 
Men against women!” 


There was an instant of shocked surprise.’ 


Then, to the accompaniment of coy squeals, 
the sexes exchanged playful swats. But Bitsy 
and Everett were in earnest. Silent, crouch- 
ing, they advanced into the no man’s land 
between the lines. 

Henry rallied to his duty. “Here! Here!” 
he cried, starting down the stairs. 

A second peal of thunder, louder and 


closer than the first, rent the air. The house 
was plunged into darkness. 

Julia Cameron touched her husband’s 
arm. “You can’t save him now,” she said. 
Her tone was complacent. 

Lucetta’s voice said: “It’s a fuse. The 
box is in the pantry.” And for a minute after 
that everything was so still that Henry could 
hear the heavy breathing and the scuffling 
feet, as the boy and girl struggled for su- 
premacy. A flash of lightning illuminated 
the hall. The guests stood in a wide ring 
around the protagonists. Everett, his face 
hideous with rage, had Bitsy by the hair. 
Bitsy held her fist clenched, like the fist of a 
gentleman who remembers, come what 
may, the Queensberry rules. 

Bitsy’s voice rang out. 
screeched. 

Thunder crashed. Its final reverberation 
was followed by a less ethereal noise that 
Henry, from a cursory acquaintance with 
crime literature, identified as the thud of a 
falling body. 

“She felled him with a left hook,” he said. 

The lights came on, 

Everett, limp as a propped-up rag doll, 
sat against the wall with his spindly legs 
stuck out before him. Bitsy, composed ex- 
cept for heightened color, stood over him. 
When the Camerons and Lucetta reached 
her side, she said: “I didn’t give him all I 
had.” 

Bitsy was taken upstairs by Mrs. Cam- 
eron, Mary Anne and the maid. Henry, 
waving aside half a dozen boys, helped 
Everett to the downstairs lavatory. 

“If you'd like to lie down a while—” 
Henry began. 

Everett, holding a cold, wet towel to his 
jaw, appeared astonished. “No, sir.” he 
said. “It’s not broken.” His eyes darkened. 
“I could have killed her.” 

“You did right to use restraint,” Henry 
told him kindly. 

Everett curled his lip. “It wasn’t a ques- 
tion of right and wrong,” he said. “But there 
are things a gentleman can't do.” 


“Hellbat!” she 
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“I had no idea this show was a 
revival. Now no one’ll believe 
that I’m only twenty years old!” 


JARO FABRY 








“Precisely,” Henry said. “You have the 
matter of conduct in a nutshell.” 

Everett put on his glasses, tied his. tie, 
and ran a pocket comb through his bair. 
Gazing in the mirror, he cocked one eye- 
brow. “She called me ‘a hellbat,” he said 
musingly. He didn’t sound offended. 

Returning to the hall with Everett, Henry 
Cameron noticed that the tempo of the 
party had changed. With verve and vigor 
the musicians were playing There'll Be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight. The 
guests were in motion. They were dancing 
or chasing one another or pulling roses off 
the artificial vines and flinging them through 
the air. They all displayed that gaiety, that 
abandon, that spiritual elevation that is 
said to come to those who have been mirac- 
ulously delivered from peril. 

Bitsy descended the stairs. Her hair was 
sleek and shining. She held her head high 
and walked with the dignity of a queen who 
condescends to share the simple pleasures 
of her subjects. Everett, with Henry close 
on his heels, ready to prevent a renewal of 
hostilities, approached her. The two chil- 
dren stood face to face. Unsmiling. Taking 
each other’s measure. 

“Shall we dance?” said Everett. 

Henry saw his wife sitting on the landing. 
He joined her. 

“The storm passed as quickly as it came,” 
she said. “Moon’s out.” 

“The air’s cleared in here, too,” said 
Henry. 


T WAS just on midnight—supper had 

been served, couples had retreated into 
the deflowered nooks to be hauled out with 
shrieks of innocent ribaldry by their friends, 
general happiness had prevailed, and the or- 
chestra was signing off with Goodnight, 
Sweetheart—when Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn 
returned, They joined the Camerons on the 
steps. 

“We were sorry to miss the fun,” Belle 
Blackburn said, “but it was touch and go 
with Mr. Edgerton.” With a radiant face, 
she looked down upon the cavorting cou- 
ples, the rose-strewn floor and the listing 
trellises. “It’s perfect. Like a madhouse!” 

“There was a sound of revelry by night,’ 
eh, Hank?” Al said. He looked boyish and 
taken with himself. He wasn’t a man- who 
read much poetry. “Shakespeare?” 

“You're warm, Al,” said Henry. 

When the last guests had gone, the Cam- 
eron family walked home, in companion- 
able silence through the fresh, lovely night. 
The storm had left a charming kind of 
wreckage on the lawns. Snapped-off heads 
of daffodils, budding twigs and a drift of 
fruit blossoms were littered about like the 
debris of a successful party. 

“Bitsy’s on the map,” Mary Anne said, as 
they went into their own house. “Nobody’'ll 
ever forget that dance!” 

Her mother laughed softly. “What was 
it she called the Jones boy? A hellbat?” 

“She was quoting Daddy, sort of,” said 
Mary Anne. 

Julia stroked her husband’s cheek. “Evy- 
erybody quotes him. He’s smart,” she said. 
She smiled at him. “But you look tired. 
I’m going to sit you down in your den and 
fix you a nice nightcap. You never did 
finish your drink at the Blackburns’.” 

Ensconced in his favorite chair, with his 
shoes off and his feet comfortable in the 
loose slippers that Mary Anne had brought 
him, Henry Cameron thought himself the 
most fortunate of men. His wife came in 
from the kitchen. On a silver tray she 
brought a highball for him and two cups of 
warm milk for herself and Mary Anne. 

“What are you looking so salubrious 
about?” she asked. 

“I feel salubrious,” Henry said. “I was 
thinking of Bitsy’s triumph and of Woman 
with a capital W—of her infinite variety!” 

Mary Anne sat down on the floor. She 
rubbed her nose against her father’s knee; 
it was a trick she’d had in her early child- 
hood to denote ecstasy. “That Bitsy Black- 
burn!” she murmured. “I won't ever have 
to worry about her again!” She closed her 
eyes and yawned. “Oh, brother—did she 
play her hand cool!” ‘THE END 
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KEEP THOSE WHITE-WALL TIRES WHITE 
—REALLY WHITE WITH 


Tire experts agree—use S.0.S. with absolute confidence 
to clean “white-walls.” Yes, the same S.O.S. you use 

on pots and pans is wonderful for removing road 

dirt, grease, and scuff-marks! S.0.S., magic combination 
of soap and sturdy fibres, is harmless to rubber. 

Keeps your precious “white-walls” really white! 





And let $.0.S help you with 
these other unusual cleaning jobs! \ 


ean a and Yume, fom. aerials with S.0.S. to remove road film. The soap 


in each pad combines with sturdy fibres to 
clean windshield wiper blades—like magic! 





Don’t let your radio aerial become stuck! 
Keep it bright and free-running with S.0.S.! 


It’s simply marvelous to dislodge hardened h i 
grease and first signs of rust! Cleon bug and tir fom. heodiglite 
(0p, ) . ‘ bb, ) Buggy, spattered headlights come clean 
f ( fu uxpor with gentle, effective S.O.S.! Truly a magic 
The cleaner your wiper, the cleaner your cleanser, no job is too tough for S.0.S. Buy 
windshield! Stroke the windshield wiper edge S.0.S. at your grocer’s today! 


© The $.0.S. Co., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A.* 5.0.5. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


ALEMITE 


To Help Speed the Highways Made by These 


Alemite brings a better Fitting 
for every purpose. Hydraulic, 
Pin Type, Button Head, Dot — 
all are Alemite. 


Fig 
sty 


This modern Ale: 
and Hand Gun help keep 
lubricants refinery-clean from 
barrel-to-bearing. 






Are You In Industry? Ale- 
mite “Friction Fighting” Lubri- 
cation Methods can help trim 
your costs, boost production, 
save you money. Write: Ale- 
mite, 1850 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 





Grinding Giants! 





“Lifting” the face of the earth—actually! These 
husky bulldozers carve highways through moun- 
tains in weeks as compared to the years required 
a century ago. 


Their power is amazing ... incredible. Yet not 
one of these giant earth movers could move an 
hour were it not for the modern high-pressure lubri- 
cation system that makes such power possible— 
power without ruin to vital moving parts. 


Here—and throughout all industry—you'll find 
Alemite equipment—winning the fight against 
friction. Helping to advance industrial progress. 


It was Alemite’s invention, in 1918, that marked 
the end of the crude grease-cup method of lubri- 
cation. Perfected the tiny Fittings that gave the 
world its first high-pressure lubrication method. 


Today—in industry—on farms—at sea—in the air 
—Alemite “Friction Fighters” work unceasingly. 
Everywhere—wherever metal touches metal you'll 
find these vital Fittings—and the vital know-how 
of 34 years of Alemite progress from invention to 
perfection. 


Today—Alemite produces over 1000 different 
models of fast, efficient, high-pressure lubrication 
equipment—to speed a world in motion. 
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ALEMITE 
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Up Front in Korea 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


as fast as I could go when sure enough, a 
short round somebody at the factory had 
left some powder out of landed up the ridge 
a way. 

I didn’t know there were any witnesses 
that saw the sloppy way I hit the dirt, but 
while I was spitting those cold pebbles out, 
this head came over the ridge. 

“It’s all right.” the heaa said. “That was 
a friendly round.” 

“It is all the same to me,” I told him, 
“whether they made it in Pittsburgh or 
Petrograd. That was no friendly round.” 

“IT bet you are new around here,” this 
head said to me. 

Then it turned to somebody I couldn’t 
see on the forward, or unfriendly, side of 
the ridge, toward the enemy. 

“Haw,” another voice said, “I bet he don't 
even know this is a static front.” 


* * * 


Willie, I tell you I was feeling pretty 
strange up there, and it didn’t help any 
when from the place where this head had 
been came the most God-awful boom and a 
sheet of fire went out about fifty feet over 
the trail. 

That did it, I thought. Some enemy 
spotted that guy making funny remarks at 
me and they lobbed one right on him. 

“Do you need any help?” I hollered. 

This head came over again. 

“Sure,” he said. “We need company. We 
have got so we can’t stand the sight of each 
other.” 

I climbed up and this guy that owned 
the head showed me what had made all the 
fuss and fire. It looked sort of like a ba- 
zooka, only bigger, and he said it was a 57- 
millimeter recoil-less cannon. This gunner 
was a colored fellow named Johnny 
Young, and he said he was from Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 

“You fire this thing just like a rifle,” 
Young said. “Look over there and I will 
show you what I missed.” 

Across this valley was a snowy slope with 
a little black speck on it, which he said was 


the peephole in a North Korean bunker. 
He cut loose with another round and you 
never saw such fire as came out of the back 
of that weapon, 

“I wish you would tell me when you are 
going to do that,” said this sergeant down 
the ridge a little way, rubbing his ear. He 
said his name was Bob Shanahan, from 
Chicago, and he was Young's section chief. 

“You think you got troubles with this 
gun,” Young said. “You should of heard 
what happened to a bunch of Chinese the 


other day when they captured one. One of 


their prisoners told us about it. You know 
how this thing spits fire backwards so there 
won't be any recoil...” 

“I know,” Shanahan said. “I been think- 
ing about plugging them holes so there will 
be a recoil and it'll knock you right off this 
hill. Then you will quit drawing mortar fire 
with that thing and I can get some peace 
on this static front.” 

“Anyway,” Young said, “they got hold 
of one of these 57s and half a dozen or so 
rounds of ammunition, and according to 
this prisoner we got, one of them fired it 
while a bunch more stood behind him to 
see how it worked.” 

“Cooked their goose, hey?” said Shana- 
han. 

“When they cleaned up the mess,” Young 
said, “they figured they had been shooting 
it backwards by mistake. So they turned it 
around and the guy fired again and killed a 
bunch more that was standing in front of it 
—only they thought it was behind—to see 
how it worked.” 

“Sure,” said Shanahan, “so I suppose they 
tried it sideways and that didn’t work either, 
so they threw it away.” 

“They must of,” Young said. 
haven’t fired it at us yet.” 

Shanahan started looking at something 
with his field glasses and Young laid his 
gun down and whispered to me. 

“You wouldn’t think so to listen to him,” 
he said, “but Shanahan is bugs about these 
guns. He thinks they will make that old 
field artillery obsolete. We take them right 


“They 
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“Miss Dwyer says she can always 
tell when a parent has done a stu- 
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“How can I make it absolutely clear, be- 
yond any shadow of doubt, that under no 
circumstances will I be a candidate—with- 
out making it sound like a flat refusal?” 


COLLIER’S 


out on patrols. They got a 75-millimeter 
job, too, which is even rougher.” 

“To my way of thinking,” I said to him, 
“it is cold and miserable laying up he: : on 
this ridge, and somewhat on the hazard 
side with a few hundred hostile eyes look- 
ing over at you making yourself conspicu- 
ous with this gun. I ran into some cheerful 
infantry in Seoul and now I find you up 
here with a grin on your face. This is going 
to make my work very hard, as I do not 
want to say in my articles that this is a 
happy-go-lucky life you guys are living, 
because I know better. How do you do it?” 

“Look at those guys down there,” Shana- 
han called over at me, “if you think it’s so 
bad laying up here.” 


* * * 


Down the mountain a little way, on the 
north side toward the enemy, where the sun 
never hits and the slope was even steeper 
than the side I had climbed, the snow and 
ice was waist-deep and a bunch of guys in 
white camouflage suits floundered around 
in the barbwire laid out in front of the 
company positions. 

“Somebody cut the wire last night,” 
Shanahan said. “They’re fixing it and lay- 
ing some more fines. I bet there’s not a 
happy face in the lot.” 

“How come they don’t get sniped at?” I 
asked him. 

“Why, they do sometimes,” he said, “but 
we're laying up here to sort of discourage 
any such ideas. Somebody shows himself 
over there and we can make him awful 
sick with this gun. They are getting used 
to the idea that we are willing to throw a 
few shells to save a man’s life.” 

I mentioned the short tree stumps all over 
both sides of the ridge. 

“Somebody sure had ambition,” I said, 
“cutting all that timber down to improve his 
field of fire.” 

“They weren’t cut,” said Young. “Look 
close and you will see those stumps were 
chewed off by every kind of weapon you 
can think to name. Some days are not as 
quiet as other days.” 

There was a hellish bang down among 
the boys in the wire and when the smoke 
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cleared a medic was helping one of them up 
the slope toward the company, but he slid 
back three steps for every one he made. 

“Tripped one of our own mines,” said 
Shanahan. “He couldn’t see the trip wire 
in the snow. It’s one of those jobs that 
bounces up in the air before it goes off, 
only it must have been frozen in solid or 
he wouldn't be on his feet now.” He hol- 
lered down the slope and they hollered back 
that the man was mainly just shaken up. 

“Now you were asking about us being 
cheerful laying up here,” said Shanahan. 

“Never mind,” I said. “I like it here.” 

“Every night,” Shanahan said, “we send 
Patrols off down that slope and they go way 
to hell and gone out toward the enemy 
positions, blowing bunkers and looking for 
trouble. Some places it takes you an hour 
to make a hundred yards, slipping and slid- 
‘Ing around, and twice as long back up the 
hill. No matter what kind of a job you are 
doing in these mountains, you can find 
somebody a lot worse off. When we don’t 
have to go on patrol and can keep the gun 
up here it just naturally makes us cheerful.” 

“Besides,” said Young, “they have got a 
policy in this regiment that a man ought to 
make himself as comfortable as he can 
when there is no need for him to be mis- 
erable. Boy, have we got some bunkers. 
We have been up here six weeks and have 
had some time to fix them up. This outfit 
that is going to relieve us in a few days is 
going to be awful happy when they see the 
home we have laid out for them.” 

These guys invited me down to see the 
bunkers, and I’ll write you again in a few 
days, Willie, and tell you about them. As 
long as I had to shoot off my mouth and 
talk myself out of that warm cot at division 
headquarters, I couldn’t think of a nicer 
bunch of guys to be stuck on a mountain 
with. 

Your friend, 
Joe 


Watch for another report from Korea 
by Bill Mauldin in next week’s issue 
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A revolutionary discovery in 1918! Alemite Fit- 
tings and Alemite high pressure lubrication were 
perfected and first used on automobiles. Today, 
most of the motor cars that roll on America’s high- 
ways are Alemite equipped. 


These Fittings are put on your car—so that you 
can take full advantage of the most modern lubri- 
cation method the world knows. The same safe, sure 
method that every day protects billions of dollars 
worth of industrial, farm, marine and aviation ma- 
chinery against the wear and tear of friction. 


To bring you this genuine Alemite lubrication — 
there is a service dealer in your neighborhood with 
an investment of thousands in genuine Alemite 
equipment specially designed to lubricate your car. 

He employs Alemite trained experts. He is most 
familiar with the Alemite Fittings on your car. 


Go to him now with confidence. He alone assures 
your getting the original — the genuine — Alemite 
lubrication—the finest protection against friction 
money can buy! 


Behind the Man... 
Behind the Gun 


A BILLION DOLLAR INVESTMENT 


IN LUBRICATION PROGRESS 
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Handling, Longer Lasting Car! 
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Alemite “Triple-Safe” Motor 
Oil. A premium quality oil— 
containing CD-2. Seals . . . 
cleans . . . cools. Lasts longer! 


> 


A typical Alemite Lubrication 
Department . . . representing 
the finest, most modern equip- 
ment money can buy. 
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CLAUSTROPHOBIA—Fear 
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of Enclosure 





What Are You Afraid Of ? 


AN is almost universally beset by fears. 

Yet, while everybody, from infancy to 

deathbed, is afraid of something, most of 
us adjust to our fears and are able to get along 
with them. We get over being afraid of the dark. 
Ghosts no longer frighten and terrify us. Knives 
cease to threaten us. We plunge into deep water 
without giving it a second thought, and discover 
that shadows are simply patterns cast by solid ob- 
jects. We can even handle frogs and snakes, and 
little, creeping, slithery things. But though most 
human beings reach maturity with the feeling that 
there is really nothing much to be afraid of, many 
cling to certain fears, unable to let go, Such intense 


and persistent fears are often called phobias. They 
are irrational, unwanted and inescapable, obsessing 
the mind and oppressing the personality. 

The fear of such things as high places, of being 
enclosed, of strangers, of animals, of illness is 
normal. In one degree or another everyone has 
experienced the trepidations these fears evoke. It 
is only when the mind feels trapped, when the body 
recoils, when the flesh creeps at the prospect of 
such virtually universal fears that serious emo- 
tional disorders may possibly be indicated. 

The photographs on these pages represent seven 
of the more common fears and phobias. They are 
not visual psychological definitions; they are 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S BY ALFRED GESCHEIDT 


merely symbols of specific conditions which some- 
times tause fright. The work of Alfred Gescheidt, 
a twenty-five-year-old photographer who fully be- 
lieves that the camera often can say what words 
cannot, they capture with almost muscular urgency 
the feelings of men and women imprisoned by 
their own weaknesses. 

“The human mind is a remarkable thing,” says 
Mr. Gescheidt. “It often thinks of things which 
cannot be seen. Sometimes it helps to try and 
visualize such mysteries as fear.” 

With his stark, simple images, Photographer 
Gescheidt is not playing doctor. He is only asking: 
“What are you afraid of?” SEY CHASSLER 


of Nudity THANATOPHOBIA—Fear of Death 


NOSOPHOBIA—Fear of Disease ZOOPHOBIA—Fear of Animals 





ACROPHOBIA—Fear of Height OCHLOPHOBIA—Fear of Crowds 
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Four big reasons why 


=| you should always buy 
me Ronsonol, America's 


largest selling lighter fuel— 
@ Laboratory tests prove it 
lasts longer than most other 
brands. @ Specially blended to 
light instantly. © Clean, full 
flame. @ Pleasing fragrance. 
When you buy lighter fuel insist 
on the best, Insist on Ronsonol! 
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copies of Case and Comment, lawyers’ trade 
journal, and the judge’s desk is littered with 
envelopes and papers to be signed. There is 
a picture of Joe Davis, Jr., in West Point 
uniform, and a new West Point ash tray on 
the desk. (“Sonny” is a plebe, appointed by 
Senator William Jenner. The judge also 
has a daughter, Mary Ellen, an Indiana 
University Phi Beta Kappa now doing 
graduate work at Stanford University.) 

Near Joe’s low swivel chair is a handy 
cuspidor for visitors who chew tobacco. 
They might be farmers from Perry Town- 
ship, in to complain about the roads out 
there (Judge Davis can’t do anything about 
roads, but folks complain anyhow); or it 
could be Herb Silverburg, member of the 
County Welfare Board, or somebody after 
one of the dozens of statutory appoint- 
ments the judge has to make annually. 
Much of the conversation is unrecorded in- 
formal talk, and an astonishing amount of 
similar business is transacted over the 
judge’s telephone. 


Favors Are All One-Sided 


“People are always wanting me to do 
something for them, but I don’t remember 
anybody calling me up here on the phone 
and wanting to do something for me,” the 
judge remarked sadly. 

“A lady will call up and say she voted 
for me and so forth, knew me in high 
school, and now her nephew, John, is in a 
little bit of trouble and maybe I could help 
the boy. Turns out John’s forty-two years 
old and has pleaded guilty to armed rob- 
bery, or maybe rape, and she’s wondering 
if maybe I can see my way clear to sus- 
pending his sentence. That's the way it 
goes. They think the judge is all-powerful 
and they really don’t understand they’re 
breaking the rules by calling that way.” 

Often Judge Davis has to turn down out- 
right requests for legal services. Telephone 
callers, of course, can’t see the sign on the 
wall behind the judge’s desk which says: 
“Tt Is Unlawful for the Judge of this Court 
to Give Counsel or Advice in Relation to 
any Business of any Court.” 

Under Indiana law, the judge would be 
subject to a fine even if he maintained a 
separate office for legal practice. 

Judge Davis estimates he handles from 
50 to 100 telephone calls in his office daily. 
On a recent evening at home, he counted 
16 calls. Several were from lawyers about 
cases coming up the next day. Four were 
from friends who wanted to tell the judge 
that his son was appearing right then on a 
television show with the West Point Glee 
Club, Judge Davis doesn’t own a TV set, 
and his son isn’t in the Glee Club, but the 
judge was grateful to the folks for think- 
ing of him. 

There are always a few calls at break- 
fasttime. 

“I knew you wouldn’t be busy at home,” 
the caller will explain. 

Frequently, anonymous persons offer se- 
cret tips on cases coming up in court. Peo- 
ple in neighborhood squabbles or contested 
divorce cases are especially good at this 
trick. They get some of their story out 
before the judge can stop them, but in- 
variably they are invited to come up and 
testify from the witness stand in open 
court. Nearly always that’s the end of it. 

In his office, the judge does a lively inter- 
mittent trade in necktie salesmen, invent- 
ors, cadgers and others who get past the 
bailiff. He’s nice to all of them; a judge 
has to be. However, some are truly wel- 
come. In a class by themselves are the 
local ministers who sometimes bring in peti- 
tions against sin, or just stop to pass the 
time of day with the county judge. Joe 
Davis has a fondness for preachers, and 
one of his favorites is the Reverend H. C. 
Lycan, eighty-three-year-old pastor of the 
non-denominational Church of the Morn- 
ing Star, on the outskirts of Muncie. 


County Judge 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


The Reverend Mr. Lycan came in re- 
cently with a large printed placard on 
which was pasted a bright red star. Citing 
a few Scriptures, the affable minister ex- 
plained that a contribution of from one to 
ten dollars would win you a star; for extra- 
large donations, you might win a crown. 
With mock caution, the judge plucked at 
the star to see if there might be a lottery 
number under it. The preacher cheerfully 
insisted everything was legal, and the 
money would be used for groceries and 
things for the poor. 

“Yes, I know you do a fine work out 
there, Mr. Lycan. I was just kidding,” the 
judge said, reaching for his billfold. It 
was empty, so he had to give the preacher a 
check (His Honor, who pays out considera- 
ble sums that way, did not win a crown). 

During the judge’s working week, par- 
ents come in frequently to see about chil- 
dren who may be headed for juvenile court, 
over which the judge has discretionary 
power. There are other visitors, too. One 
elderly farmer brings his ailing wife to 
Judge Davis about once a month. She lives 
in fear that someone is going to send her 
to the state insane asylum. 

“T explain to the poor old lady that no- 
body is going to do that,” Judge Davis 


QUERY-WEARY 


To vex, annoy and plague me, 
To irritate and irk; 
Just ask, “Are you a housewife?” 


And add, “... or do you work?” 


—CAROLINE CLARK 





says. “This seems to ease her mind, and 
she’s all right for another month or two.” 

While the judge is working at his desk 
he will be interrupted dozens of times 
daily by attorneys (or, with luck, their 
pretty secretaries) with sheaves of papers 
for him to sign. Most of these documents 
are routine stuff like bail bonds, foreclos- 
ure decrees and the like, but the signature 
must be that of the judge himself. Since 
he doesn’t believe in using rubber stamps, 
the circuit judge has to write “Joe Davis” 
several hundred times a week. His name 
used to be Joseph Henry Davis. Then he 
abbreviated it to Joe H. Davis. 

Last year he filed his own petition in 
circuit court for a change of name, ap- 
pointed Judge James Emshwiller from 
neighboring Blackford County to act on 
the case, and legally changed his name to 
plain Joe Davis. 

“Tt saves a lot of time, and that’s what 
folks call me anyway,” the judge says. 


Eliminating the Law’s Delays 


Conferences with lawyers and citizenry 
make tremendous demands on his time; 
nevertheless, Judge Davis has been able 
to reduce the number of cases standing 
for trial. He does this by a continual proc- 
ess of gently prodding lawyers to get their 
cases tried, by dismissing them himself, 
and by eliminating long court vacations. 
In 1951 there were 971 civil, 250 probate 
(will and estate), 130 criminal and 57 
guardianship cases filed in his court plus 
several hundred juvenile and welfare board 
hearings. A total of 346 divorce suits were 
filed in circuit court, and of these 157 were 
acted upon, either tried or dismissed. 

There’s always a carry-over of old cases 
on the books but, at the end of 1951, most 
of these were divorce actions. The judge 
doesn’t believe in hurrying a divorce case. 

“In a divorce case, delay often does 
some good,” Judge Davis says. “Where 
either party indicates a willingness to make 
a go of the marriage, I'll recess the case 


and offer them the use of my office. I just 
let them talk it out, and we’ve had pretty 
good success.” 

Such couples sometimes stop the judge 
on the street months later and tell him 
they’re glad they changed their minds. His 
best surprise, not long ago, came when a 
couple he’d divorced asked if he would 
marry them again. Although Indiana cir- 
cuit judges can perform marriage cere- 
monies, Joe declined this one on grounds 
that it was more properly a job for a regu- 
lar minister. He called up the Reverend 
Lewis Weber Gishler, his own pastor, and 
arranged a meeting at the Presbyterian 
Church. Then he telephoned Mrs. Davis, 
who came down to the courthouse to drive 
the parties to church and act as witness. 


The Court’s Leisurely Aspect 


On days when there isn’t a trial, there is 
a dry, leisurely atmosphere about the spa- 
cious courtroom, with its ancient, carved 
walnut furnishings and tall arched win- 
dows. Attorneys dropping in may chat 
with clerk Charline Hoffer, and they 
usually pause to trade law yarns with Mar- 
garet Harrison, the judge’s veteran short- 
hand reporter. 

The court is a large family with plenty 
of official or semiofficial cousins. The fact 
that you’re an insider is denoted by several 
things. You have the privilege, for in- 
stance, of hanging your hat on one of the 
hooks to the right of the courtroom door- 
way, just below the big wall picture of some 
100 stern-looking members of the Delaware, 
County Bar Association, living and dead. 

A familiar hat there is the sizable, cow- 
boy-type fedora belonging to Clarence 
Benadum, locally famous criminal lawyer 
who recently proved his versatility by toss- 
ing off a novel about the Civil War. A 
weatherbeaten hat, under which is a cane, 
is the trade-mark of Lew Denney, reporter 
for the Muncie Morning Star, who has 
been at this game so long that lawyers some- 
times ask his advice. 

Between these well-acquainted old-tim- 
ers’ hats might be a small black-veiled af- 
fair belonging to Charline McGuire, a 
woman lawyer who is Judge Davis’ probate 
commissioner. Bailiff Walter Rees (he’s 
also a preacher who marries applicants 
from the county clerk’s office downstairs) 
keeps one eye cocked on the hats. 

All these intimates, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mrs, McGuire, have the sacred 
right of putting their feet on the big table 
in the court library while discussing for- 
eign affairs or county politics—or, more 
likely, Indiana basketball. One lawyer used 
to hide his corn likker behind a volume of 
Bouvier'’s Law Dictionary during exacting 
trials. The court library is a wonderful 
place for off-the-record legal debates, tall 
tales and worn-out jokes, but most lawyers 
prefer to study in their own offices and 
Judge Davis says he does his best book- 
work on the kitchen table at home. As for 
the courtroom, it’s a nice, roomy place to 
work—except when there’s a big trial. 
Then the public takes over. 

The public rather awes Joe Davis. 

“These are really the American people, 
who made this country what it is and will 
make it whatever it is going to be,” the 
judge says. “They are expressing interest 
in their own government. After all, the 
court belongs to them.” 

A sensational murder trial that gave 
Judge Davis a bad time day and night for 
a whole month—from mid-February to 
mid-March, 1950—was the case of the 
State of Indiana against Donald Dalton 
and George Gratzer. The two youths, from 
the southern part of the state, drove to 
Muncie one night and got into a wild West 
shooting fracas during a poker game at the 
New Deal Cigar Store. Three local men 
were killed and Gratzer, an ex-GI, was 
wounded in the exchange of shots. Law- 
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yers Clarence Benadum, Earl Manor and 
Van L. Ogle, with a battery of outside 
counsel, pleaded self-defense, claiming the 
defendants were fired on first. What got 
the public worked up about this trial was 
the implication that protected gambling was 
going on in Muncie. 

Dalton and Gratzer were jointly charged 
with killing all three victims (a fact that 
was to prove a tough procedural point for 
the judge) and were tried together before 
a jury. In the public mind, the town’s po- 
lice force was on trial too. 

The Delaware Circuit Court has seats for 
only 140 spectators, but people stood in the 
aisles, perched on window sills, and 
jammed the doorways. Arriving as early 
as six o'clock to get choice seats, many 
brought their lunches. Spectators included 
high-school civics classes and one society 
matron who said it helped her get her mind 
off her pregnancy. During recesses, Judge 
Davis had a hard time getting back to his 
office for a smoke. 

The courtroom crowd was, for the most 
part, orderly. Now and then there would 
be a ripple of laughter or applause when 
attorney Benadum scored on the police 
force, but the judge had to use his gavel only 
once or twice. “I think the folks co-oper- 
ated very well,” the judge says. “Most peo- 
ple do have a respect for courts.” 

The jury, however, created a jurist’s night- 
mare by acquitting Gratzer, the wounded 
ex-GI, and convicting Dalton. The defend- 
ants were jointly charged in the indictment 
with killing all three men, but Gratzer had 
admitted shooting one of them, and Dalton 
hadn't fired at that one. 

As a result, Judge Davis ordered a new 
trial for Dalton, because the law provides 
that every defendant in a criminal case 
must be charged accurately so that he may 
know exactly what he has to defend him- 
self against. Dalton later pleaded guilty to 
manslaughter and is serving two to 21 
years, 

Whether or not this amounted to ideal 
justice—and there was considerable contro- 
versy on the point—the fact remains that a 
judge rarely can ignore a jury’s verdict. 
Every slip-up is remembered, and political 
enemies will use everything they can in the 
next election, no holds barred. The judge 
will be called a scholar and a gentleman; he 
will also be called a Jesse James and an en- 
emy of the people. 


Routine of a Typical Day 


At home, Judge Davis gets up about 6:30 
A.M. He and Mrs. Davis listen to Fred Hin- 
shaw’s WLBC morning news broadcast 
over coffee. Joe goes out on the porch for 
the paper; he says he gets to read it first 
“unless my wife wants it.” Mrs. Davis 
drives her husband down to the courthouse 
about nine o’clock, and His Honor’s daily 
battle with human nature begins. Lunch 
usually is a sandwich and milk shake near 
the courthouse—the judge eats lightly to 
keep from getting sleepy on the bench. His 
day lasts until four or five, when Mrs. Da- 
vis comes after him. If there’s a jury trial 
on, he may have to sit up half the night in 
his kitchen preparing instructions or rul- 
ings on close points at issue. 

Now and then there will be a case the 
judge really enjoys. He likes adoption pro- 
ceedings best. “That’s when you can really 
bring happiness to people,” he says. 

He also puts great store by his occasional 
Naturalization Day proceedings, when the 
D.A.R. and school children are invited to 
court, and Mrs. Davis hands each new U.S. 
citizen a small flag for a keepsake. Juvenile 
court takes a lot of time but here, too, 
Judge Davis feels he can do some good. 

Not long ago an angry merchant called 
up the judge and demanded that three boys, 
who had done some neighborhood pilfering, 
be given the limit of the law. Joe invited the 
complainant to attend the hearing. Such 
cases often depend on how the injured par- 
ties feel about it. 

“Well, Judge,” this citizen said after lis- 
tening to the evidence, “the boys only got 
into a cigarette machine at my place. I had 
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$500 worth of tools and other valuable 
property there, and they didn’t touch any of 
it. I'll recommend a suspended sentence.” 

Actually, the judge is only part of the le- 
gal machine he is supposed to run. The 12 
men and women of the regular jury panel 
are the real bosses, Regular jurors are 
chosen from tax duplicates (their names are 
later picked out of a box) for each term of 
court, In a big case, when Joe runs out of 
qualified jurors before a trial, additional 
names are drawn—but in a small case sher- 
iff Pete Anthony goes out and collars a “by- 
stander” on Main Street. 

“People are pretty good about serving,” 
Judge Davis says. He gets some dandy ex- 
cuses, though. One schoolteacher, notified 
for the regular panel, called up Joe and said 
she couldn’t make it but had found a delight- 
ful old man at the grocery who wanted to 
serve. The judge excused her, explaining 
that this wouldn’t do, 


Early Ambition to Be Lawyer 


The circuit judgeship in Delaware County 
pays $8,500 a year for a six-year term, less 
than Joe Davis made in private practice, He 
got to be a judge by the usual route—In- 
diana University Law, prosecuting attorney, 
member of the school board. He says he 
decided to be a lawyer and maybe a judge 
when he was ten years old. 

“I came up to the courtroom one day, 
when my father was county recorder,” he 
recalls. “There was a murder trial going on 
—a man had killed another man at a dance 
hall, fighting over a woman. I climbed up 
on a radiator and watched old Ralph Greg- 
ory (long since deceased) arguing the case 
before the jury. He wore a black tail coat 
and had a long white beard, and he was 
wonderful.” 

A private in World War I, Joe was in 
Washington as a colonel in the judge ad- 
vocate general’s division of the Army dur- 
ing World War II. (As a Legionnaire, he 
still makes a point of helping servicemen.) 

In 1946, local Republicans figured it 
would be politically handy to have a service- 
man on the ticket, and Joe ran for office 
upon his discharge from the Army. He'll 
be up for election again this year and will 
have to devote valuable time to seeing peo- 
ple and repairing political fences. The In- 
diana Bar Association and many lawyers 
want to take county judgeships out of poli- 
tics by nonpartisan elections and longer 
terms, but there are objections. 

“It’s a mighty good thing to have a judge 
directly answerable to the voters every six 
years,” one lawyer, not a Davis fan, said. 

Here you have the real conflict in any 
county judge’s job. People get queer ideas 
about a judge. Some expect him to be a 
plaster saint. Others expect nothing but the 
worst. What they find is a human being, 
usually trying hard to be perfect. 

“I don’t blame the judge,” said a man 
serving time in the Delaware County jail, 
for drunken driving. But another, a white- 
haired and talkative repeater, declared that 
if a fellow only had more money he could 
hire a bunch of high-priced lawyers and 
beat the rap. 

Judge Davis admits there may be some- 
thing to this as a fact of life—but, he points 
out, judges have a legal duty to protect the 
rights of defendant and plaintiff alike. He 
doesn’t deny that the machinery could be 
patched up in places. In his job, a county 
judge is something like a railroad engineer 
when the train is late. The engineer be- 
lieves in railroads, and he is sorry—but not 
surprised—when the passengers kick. 

Maynel Dalby, a Muncie druggist and 
notary public, says Joe Davis comes into his 
store often. “When I go up to see Joe to 
get my commission signed, I don’t have to 
wait around,” the druggist says. “He asks 
me how the boy is, how things are at the 
store. I think Joe will make it all right in 
this election. You can’t tell about politics, 
though.” 

As for candidate Joe Davis, he isn’t plac- 
ing any election bets. That would be illegal, 
and he has to remember that he’s Judge Joe 
Davis, too. THE END 
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as much as we do of the cold, are much 
older. But it was a series of American de- 
velopments toward the end of the last cen- 
tury which made possible their modern 
popularity, and American brands of these, 
too, have spread all over the globe. 

Last year the dozen large and numerous 
small manufacturers (the latter having 
only regional or local distribution) pro- 
duced $227,000,000 worth of the two types 
of cereals. To accomplish this they rolled, 
flaked, shredded, popped and otherwise 
mauled nearly 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
assorted grains. And so successfully did 
the results appeal to our appetites that, ac- 
cording to the Cereal Institute which the 
manufacturers" sponsor for research and 
education, 85 per cent of the nation’s fam- 
ilies served cereals at least occasionally and 
an enthusiastic 50 per cent of us ate them 
every day. 

One of the early ways of preparing the 
grains was to mash them up more or less 
thoroughly, add water or milk and boil the 
result into a thin, pasty porridge. The re- 
sultant primitive hot “cereal” was not, from 
the modern point of view, very appetizing. 
It was a dish used mostly by the poor, Up 
to about 100 years ago oatmeal porridge or 
mush was an important dish only among 
the thrifty Scots, and their addiction to it 
was the subject of almost as many bad jokes 
as was their thriftiness. 

Oatmeal first was used in the U.S. as a 
gruel for invalids because of its easy di- 
gestibility. As recently as 1855 it 
was bought in an apothecary shop, 
an ounce or so at a time; and it 
probably had been imported from 
Scotland. But during this period an 
Akron, Ohio, miller named Ferdi- 
nand Schumacher developed a taste 
for the dish and enthusiastically 
turned out a few barrelfuls for sale. 
He also learned to roll the oats flat 
instead of grinding them into fine 
flour, thus making it possible to 
cook them into a tastier, less gooey 
mush, For several years Schu- 
macher gradually built up a clien- 
tele, but it was a slow process. Then 
he caught the attention of the hu- 
morists. 

Oats always have been widely 
used as animal fodder. To a whole 
generation of professional funny- 
men the fact that humans and 
horses were eating the same food 
became a standard source of inno- 
cent merriment. 

Finley Peter Dunne’s immortal 
creation Mr. Dooley, vaudeville 
comedians like Weber and Fields, 
cartoonists, even newspaper edi- 
torial writers joined in the fun. 

A typical Joe Millerish gag of the 
period ran: 

Pat: “I’ve been on the oatmeal a 
week and I’m sthrong as a horse.” 

Mike: “Sure, and you ought to 
be. Ain’t you eatin’ the same food?” 

Schumacher was moved to in- 
tense indignation by such levity. 
He even hired a professor of medi- 
cine to write a long book seriously 
refuting the nonsense. Meanwhile, 
oatmeal rode to nation-wide popu- 


turn of the century the humorists 
had made it a staple of American 
diet, and Schumacher had acquired 
fame as the Oatmeal King. 

During this period, too, another 
more complicated development had 
been launched among a group of 
Seventh Day Adventists who settled 
in Battle Creek in 1855. There a 
leader of the sect, a woman named 
Ellen White who had an already 
established reputation as a proph- 
etess, awoke one morning with a 
pronouncement. To true believers, 
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she said, the only proper foods were those 
of vegetable origin. 

In those days similar pronouncements 
were being made at frequent intervals by 
prophets of local honor all over the coun- 
try. The nation was in a ferment which 
made it susceptible to the idea that a man’s 
salvation depended on his diet. This was 
partly because the old pioneer eating hab- 
its—in which breakfast consisted of steak, 
pork chops or lamb chops, fried potatoes, 
fried apples, hot cakes, fried eggs, pie and 
other items, all in huge quantities—couldn’t 
be carried over into the nation’s new, more 
sedentary urban life without disastrous di- 
gestive results. But in most cases the ex- 
treme diet reforms lost their popularity as 
quickly as they gained it. 

In Battle Creek they took on perma- 
nence through the sect’s organization of 
what eventually became the famous Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, where a rigidly vege- 
tarian diet was an important part of the 
treatment. That rigidity necessarily moth- 
ered the invention of many different foods, 
such as nut “butter” and nut “steaks.” The 
hospital also served toasted cracker crumbs, 
the direct ancestors of modern breakfast 
cereals. But it was an ill effect of the diet 
which led to the first crispy, crunchy wheat 
flake. 

One morning in 1895 an elderly female 
patient approached the sanitarium’s head 
physician, Dr. John H. Kellogg, with an in- 
dignant demand for $10 to replace her 
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false teeth. She had broken them on the 
rock-hard version of dry toast he pre- 
scribed for her breakfast. 

“I then began to think,” Dr. Kellogg 
later said, “that we ought to have a ready- 
cooked food which would not break peo- 
ple’s teeth.” 

It was his story that his method of 
achieving this laudable ambition was quite 
literally dreamed up. Awakened at 3:00 
A.M. one day by a patient, he had done his 
doctoral duty and started back to bed before 
remembrance of a dream suddenly flashed 
into his mind. In it he had boiled kernels 
of wheat, run them through a machine his 
wife used for rolling dough, scraped the 
thin films of wheat off the rollers with a 
knife and baked them in an oven. He de- 
cided actually to try the recipe, and it 
worked. (According to another version of 
the story, it didn’t work very well, though, 
until some moldy wheat got into a batch, 
produced excellent flakes and led the doc- 
tor to the discovery that it was necessary to 
malt the kernels before cooking them.) 

In any case, news of the new breakfast 
food gradually seeped out of the sanitarium 
as patients returned to their homes, taking 
along supplies to keep them going. One 
patient, Charles W. Post, was so excited by 
the possibilities of the flakes that he tried 
to persuade Dr. Kellogg to let him organize 
large-scale manufacture and general distri- 
bution. When Kellogg refused, Post set 
himself up in Battle Creek on a $68.75 
shoestring and began inventing ce- 
real products on his own. He made 
his first ready-to-eat cereal by bak- 
ing whole wheat and barley into 
loaves, drying the loaves in a pan 
over a kerosene lamp and grinding 
them into tough, chewy little pieces. 
Launched in 1898, Grape Nuts 
were so successful that within two 
years they were being sold not only 
all over this country but also in 
Canada and Great Britain. 

Battle Creek and the breakfast 
cereals were on their way. By 1901 
the village had become one of the 
oddest boom towns in all the na- 
tion’s long history of explosively 
expansive hamlets. Millions of peo- 
ple whose working days began too 
hurriedly and whose appetites were 
too small for the old-style heavy 
breakfasts found the cereals exactly 
what they wanted. And partly be- 
cause of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium’s reputation, Battle Creek 
and breakfast cereals became syn- 
onymous. Almost everyone who 
wanted to go into the business 
headed there. At one point in 1902, 
the town had 42 different breakfast 
food companies, some of which 
were in so much of a hurry to get 
going that they set up their factories 
in tents on the outskirts. 

There were, of course, many 
weirdies among their products. One 
consisted of wheat flakes impreg- 
nated with the flavors of pepsin and 
celery. Another was dehulled beans, 
so treated on the theory that the 
hulls were harmful; and it was ad- 
vertised as “All the bean but the 
armor plate.” Another was called 
Elijah’s Manna. Its package carried 
a remarkable illustration showing 
the prophet séated on a rock at- 
tended by a raven who ogled a 
buxom maiden and announced in 
a cartoon balloon, “Well, I de- 
clare! If there isn’t Hanna at 
breakfast on Elijah’s Manna.” 

This outraged the pious every- 
where, and the product was even 
banned from England. But the 
actual cereal was a type of corn 
flakes, and under other brand 
names it went on to become the 
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most popular of all the ready-to-eat type. 
It was with corn flakes that Dr. John Kel- 
logg’s younger brother, Will K. Kellogg, in 
1906 got the Kellogg family into the manu- 
facture of breakfast cereals for the open 
market. From the beginning Will Kellogg 
had been largely responsible for the produc- 
tion of breakfast foods at the sanitarium. 
By 1912 more than 100 different brands of 
corn flakes had appeared on the market. 

By that time, too, the companies founded 
by Charles Post and Will Kellogg were 
dominating Battle Creek’s breakfast cereal 
business, In the ensuing years the commu- 
nity benefited richly from the munificence 
of these two public-spirited business rivals. 
It all began when Mr. Post built a hotel. 
Mr. Kellogg built an auditorium. Where- 
upon Mr. Post built a theater. A recreation 
center, a school for handicapped children, 
an arboretum, a hospital, a wildlife refuge, 
a housing project, an airport and several 
other facilities followed. The upshot is that 
Battle Creek is amply provided with com- 
munity facilities, and is today a thriving 
city of 43,453 people. 


Legal Wrangles Over Rights 


Credit for the invention of many different 
kinds of cereals still is in dispute. In the 
early years of the industry, courts on both 
sides of the Atlantic, ranging all the way up 
to the U.S. Supreme Court and the British 
House of Lords, resounded to the snapping, 
crackling arguments of the cereal com- 
panies’ lawyers battling for patent rights. 
Most of the various types, however, have 
long since landed in the public domain and 
are made by several manufacturers. 

Two leading cold cereals got their starts 
outside Battle Creek. In the 1890s a Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Jack-of-all-trades 
named Henry Perky, advised by doctors to 
stick to a diet of raw vegetables and boiled 
whole wheat, found that he could make the 
latter more palatable by pressing it into 
long filaments. Seeking backers, Perky wan- 
dered all over the country with this idea, 
first sold the product at a restaurant which 
he ran for a while in Denver, then tried 
unsuccessfully to market machines for 
making it at home. In the end, he sold his 
tights to a Niagara Falls company which 
made that city the world’s shredded wheat 
capital and which eventually became a 
part of the National Biscuit Company. 

The other non-Battle Creek discovery 
was the result of chemist Alexander Ander- 

_ son’s study of the nature of starch cells. In 
one experiment, Anderson placed several 
granules of starch in a test tube, heated it 
to 500 degrees Fahrenheit and released the 
accumulated pressure suddenly by break- 
ing the tube. The individual starch cells ex- 
ploded, swelling to 10 times their original 
size. 

Later, Anderson tried the same experi- 
ment on whole grains of rice with the same 
result. And when he tasted the exploded 
kernels, he realized that he had made not 
only a scientific but also a commercial dis- 
covery. The year was 1902, and the goings 
on in Battle Creek had been so well pub- 
licized that even a scientist couldn’t miss the 
profit potentials in a new cereal product. It 
took him a couple of years to work out the 
details of the process and to make an ar- 
rangement with the Quaker Oats Company, 
but by 1905 his puffed kernels of rice were 
one of the leading products in the field. 

Today, the industry produces three chief 
kinds of hot cereals, Still the leader, as 
well as the pioneer, is oatmeal, which now 
comes in either “old-fashioned” or “quick- 
cooking” varieties (quicker cooking sim- 
ply because the individual particles are cut 
finer). Its rich, warm, earthy flavor makes 
it seem a particularly solid and substantial 
way to start a morning. 

Then there is farina, such as Cream of 
Wheat, consisting of wheat meal milled to 
remove the outer bran. It is the most deli- 
cately flavored of the three leaders. The 
third is whole wheat, such as Ralston, with 
the straightforward, simple taste of wheat 
and having a pleasant, grainy texture. 
In addition, there are a few minor varia- 
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tions such as rolled wheat and a mixture of 
rolled oats and wheat. 

Corn meal, hominy grits, plain boiled 
rice and similar foods can claim the right 
to consideration as breakfast cereals, since 
they are cereals and are occasionally eaten 
at breakfast. Breakfast cereal manufactur- 
ers, who are delighted to have their prod- 
ucts eaten at times other than breakfast, 
admit that defining the field is difficult. 
But, they say, after all, what they are mak- 
ing is really breakfast cereals. Therefore, 
they don’t consider as part of their field 
cereal products eaten chiefly at other meals 
and only incidentally at breakfast. This 
sounds, they admit, like hairsplitting, but 
they point out that a line has to be drawn 
somewhere, 

Ready-to-eat breakfast cereals are made 
in a much wider variety than are the hot. 
In fact, the list could run to 30 or more. 
But nearly all of them fall into three classi- 
fications—flakes, shreds and puffs. Crisp, 
toasted flakes of corn, wheat or rice make 
an ideal light breakfast dish for millions. 
Shreds of wheat, wheat bran or a corn-and- 
soya mixture, formed into biscuits or pack- 
aged loose, make a much chewier dish. Puffs 
of rice, wheat, corn or oats, so ethereal 
they almost float on air, make the lightest 
breakfast of all. 

Most of the manufacturing processes re- 
main much the same as those originally 
devised by the inventors of the various prod- 
ucts, except that the scale has been multi- 
plied hundreds of times. In Buffalo, Akron, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Cedar 
Rapids, Omaha, and Oakland, California, 
there are cereal factories so big that to the 
inexperienced eye viewing them from the 
outside they might be turning out anything 
up to bulldozers or locomotives. U.S. firms 
also have plants in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. But the two 
biggest, along with several smaller ones, 
are in Battle Creek, which produces about 
two thirds of the nation’s ready-to-eat cere- 
als plus a small amount of the hot. 

Both these largest plants consist of sev- 
eral huge factory buildings set in the midst 
of wide, parklike lawns decorated with 
long beds of massed petunias, geraniums 
and similar conservative flora. Each is 
dominated by a great bank of gleaming, 
concrete grain elevators. And from each, 
when the wind is right, there pours forth a 
strong, appetizing aroma of food a-baking, 
an aroma which is the cause of a standard 
local witticism. “Never mind,” says the 
Battle Creek head of the house to his wife 
as she prepares to serve him cereal of a 
morning, “I’ve already had mine. Just 
took a deep breath when I got up.” 


How Corn Flakes Are Made 


Each of the various types of hot and 
cold cereals goes through its own distinc- 
tive series of milling, flavoring, rolling, cut- 
ting and cooking processes, but the process 
of making corn flakes is fairly typical. 
Kernels of corn first are milled to remove 
the outer coat of bran and the tiny germ 
which is extremely oily and would go rancid 
in storage. The rest of the kernel, the endo- 
sperm, then is ground into grits. 

Some 1,800 pounds of grits and flavoring 
of malt, sugar and sirup go into one of a 
long row of cylindrical, stainless-steel cook- 
ers which lie on one side and rotate slowly. 
During two and one half hours of cooking, 
the sugar caramelizes slightly and darkens 
the grits. Then the cooker tips on end and 
dumps the batch into a vat, which is trun- 
dled into a drying room where the tempera- 
ture is held at 275 degrees Fahrenheit. 
After five hours there, the grits pass through 
a 90-foot, 450-degree traveling oven to the 
flaking rollers and thence to cylindrical, ro- 
tating toasting ovens. A short period of 
cooling follows, then the flakes are ready 
for the packing machines. 

The most colorful variation from this 
process is that used in making the puffed 
cereals. Nowadays the cereal makers puff 
not only whole kernels of rice and wheat, 
but also little pellets of corn-meal dough 
and tiny, doughnut-shaped bits of oatmeal 
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dough, the latter made by first shaping the 
dough into macaronilike tubes, then slicing 
the tubes into sections. After flavoring and, 
in some cases, brief cooking, the kernels or 
dough balls go into huge steel pots shaped 
like old-style muzzle-loading cannons of 
murderous caliber. A heavy lid is clamped 
down over the muzzle, and the guns are 
rolled into an oven. 

When the desired heat and pressure have 
been built up inside the gun, it is pointed 
into a closed chamber, the muzzle lid is 
whisked off and the pellets quite literally 
shoot out like a gigantic blast of grapeshot, 
puffing to several times their original size 
in the process. Moving belts then carry 
them through a cooling chamber and on to 
the packing machines. 


A Packaging Robot at Work 


These latter are every bit as ingenious as 
the machines for making the cereals them- 
selves. At one plant I watched a machine 
shape the little, one-ounce, individual serv- 
ing packages at the rate of 1,000 a minute. 
From this machine the packs were whipped 
under a spout which filled them in quick 
spurts. They passed on down the line do- 
ing a fast shimmy to eliminate air spaces. 
Then a carefully aseptic steel finger dipped 
into each one to make sure it was full to 
the brim, and a sealing device closed the 
inner wrapper and glued down the box lid. 
The boxes sped on to fill cartons, and a belt 
conveyer carried these in turn to a huge 
warehouse to await loading into boxcars, 
50 or more of which leave the plant every 
working day, 

The frantic hustle of the packaging op- 
eration is a sort of keynote of the cereal 
business. It is one of the world’s most in- 
tensely competitive fields, and not even the 
most successful companies dare rest for a 
moment on yesterday’s laurels. The cereal 
makers, therefore, have to be endlessly in- 
genious to win and hold the attention of 
their customers. In the industry’s begin- 
ning, the keynote of most of the tub thump- 
ing was health. The early ads read like 
patent medicine testimonials. “Saved from 
appendicitis operation,” was one headline. 
Another ad, in a breach of taste which 
would be unthinkable nowadays, warned 
that eating a competing product might set 
up a “fermentation” which would lead to 
Bright’s disease, diabetes and a whole host 
of other horrendous ailments. 
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Today, the industry shudders over such 
past sins. Its chief talking point on the 
subject of health is that most Americans 
eat too little for breakfast and would do 
well to take the time for a bowl of cereal. 
Studies conducted at the State University 
of Iowa and elsewhere by nutritionists and 
physiologists show that on a breakfast of 
cereal, milk, bread, butter, orange juice 
and coffee most of us perform far more 
efficiently during the morning than we do 
on the mere cup of coffee which is becom- 
ing the whole breakfast for more and more 
of us. And by adding B-complex vitamins 
and iron to their products, the cereal 
makers have done much, say the nutrition- 
ists, to improve the vitamin and mineral 
content of our national diet. 

But mere reasonable arguments never 
have been enough to sell very many people 
anything, no matter how good for them. 
From the earliest days, for instance, cereal 
salesmen have been:among the most lavish 
and most canny dispensers of free samples. 
One highly successful company got its start 
on nation-wide distribution by giving house- 
wives a whole year’s supply of cereals in 
return for persuading their local grocers to 
stock its brand regularly. 


Another company’s complicated give- | 


away system once threw a small Missouri 
town into an uproar. Several of the town’s 
homeowners awoke one morning to find 
cabalistic signs scribbled in chalk on their 
front walks. A gang of bandits had been 
operating in the vicinity, and the burghers 
were immediately convinced that the signs 
were intended to mark those homes which 
had been selected for looting in a raid. The 
sheriff organized a posse of vigilantes for 
the town’s defense and sent a demand to 
the governor that he call out the National 
Guard. When it later developed that the 
signs had been made to guide a crew of 
cereal sample dispensers, the crew mem- 
bers barely escaped being ridden out of 
town on rails. 

Even more important than the free sam- 
ple is the extra added attraction of the pre- 
mium.. In fact, premiums have made cereal 
box tops a form of currency almost as 
familiar as legal tender. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds, such as package inserts (pic- 
tures of sports heroes, for instance, to be 
collected in a series), cutouts on the box it- 
self, and “over-the-counters” in which the 
premium is handed to the customer by the 
grocery clerk. Sometimes the box itself is 
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a sort of premium, being made in such a 
way that you can open one side, pour in 
milk and eat the cereal directly from it. 

By far the most popular, however, is the 
“self-liquidating” premium for which the 
customer sends in a dime, a quarter or a lit- 
tle more along with box tops. This amounts 
to selling the premium at wholesale plus 
handling costs, gives the customer a bargain 
and the cereal company a great harvest of 
good will. It’s easy for the company to ob- 
tain the premiums at wholesale since returns 
on the offers normally run from 100,000 
up. Once General Mills’ offer of an “atom- 
bomb ring,” containing harmless radioactive 
material, drew some 3,000,000 responses 
from Kix eaters, 

No matter how big the response, though, 
no reputable manufacturer would dream 
of making a penny’s profit on the premiums. 
“That,” as one of them puts it, “would be 
unethical.” 

Few premium offers are aimed at men, 
because they respond very poorly. There 
are numerous enticements, ranging from 
nylons to 82-piece silverware sets, for 
housewives. But the chief appeal is to 





“And in addition to singing 
the lead, Gus, you'll have 
to carry the first tenor... 
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youngsters, usually the five-to-fifteen group. 
Until mid-1951 the big thing was the cow- 
boy angle—six-shooters, chaps and such. 
Since then the emphasis has shifted to in- 
terplanetary space. 

“And,” says one premium expert, “we 
have to be awfully careful with our rocket- 
ship designs. One slip and we’re bombarded 
with protests.” 

Partly because they are so susceptible to 
premium offers, youngsters eat slightly 
more cereal on the average than the rest of 
the population. Teen-agers, however, eat 
slightly less. There are very few other vari- 
ations in cereal-eating habits among differ- 
ent groups, and those few are slight. 

All types of cereals sell just a little bet- 
ter in the Midwest and on the Pacific Coast 
than in other regions, and better too in 
tural areas than in urban. Corn flakes, the 
most popular ready-to-eat cereal through- 
out the country, are a little more dominant 
in the South than in the North. Wheat 
flakes, which rank second nationally, go a 
little better North than South. But just 
about the only other noticeable regional 
preference is the Southwest’s yen for raisin 
bran, a combination of whole-wheat flakes 
and raisins. And in hot cereals the only 
unusual local leanings on the record are 
the popularity of an odd farina-and-soya 
combination in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area and a farina-and-cocoa powder mix- 
ture in Sioux City, Iowa. 

No longer ago than the thirties there was 
a big seasonal variation in our cereal-eat- 
ing habits, with the hot cereals booming in 
winter and the cold in summer. Now, even 
this has dwindled to the point where we 
use much the same amounts of both types 
the year round. 

The great majority of us eat our cereals 
with sugar or honey and either milk, cream 
‘or half-and-half and, occasionally, fruit. 
But there are a few rugged individualists 
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who strike out on their own. Following an 
old Scotch custom, some use salt instead of 
sugar on their oatmeal. Others use but- 
ter instead of cream. And then there’s a 
concoction, much favored by Boy Scouts, 
who take it along on hikes for a snack, of 
dry oatmeal mixed with raisins and brown 
sugar. 

As near as the manufacturers can make 
out, though, we eat about 90 per cent of 
their output for breakfast. This makes 
cereals our biggest one-meal dish. In a 
way, cereal men enjoy this distinction, since 
it enables them to concentrate their pro- 
motion efforts; but they can’t help eying 
other possibilities once in a while. The 
Cereal Institute, with a good deal more 
hope than conviction, has worked out a 
scheme for using cereals in every course of 
a seven-course dinner: cheese-soaked bits 
of shredded wheat for appetizers, puffed 
rice for croutons in the soup, corn flakes 
as breading for the fish, and so on down the 
line to wheat flakes for pie crust. 

Recently, however, a really big step for- 
ward from the breakfast-only category has 
been made by the new sugar-coated or, as 
the manufacturers prefer to call them, “pre- 
sweetened” cereals. Almost every year since 
the industry’s infancy it has tried to tickle 
the nation’s appetite with at least one or 
two new types of cereal. Several times 
there have been attempts at sugary flakes or 
puffs. But it was not until the launching of 
a presweetened puffed wheat in 1949, made 
and packaged by supersecret processes to 
keep it from becoming a sticky mass in the 
box, that the idea really caught on. 

Now there are several presweetened 
types, and they are challenging the old lead- 
ers in popularity. And what’s more, their 
manufacturers estimate that from one third 
to one half their output is eaten at times 
other than breakfast. 


A Cuban Idea for Dunking 


Some of our good neighbors have quite 
original ways of eating their cereal. A few 
years ago there was a big boom in the corn 
flakes market in Cuba. One of the U.S. 
companies sent an investigator to find what 
had turned the trick. He reported that the 
Cubans had developed a great fondness for 
dunking toast in coffee, that a bread short- 
age had come along and that some bright 
unknown had discovered, and had spread 
far and wide the news, that corn flakes could 
be dunked a spoonful at a time. 

South-of-the-border interest in tostadi- 
tas de maiz (corn flakes) has grown so 
much recently that just last summer one 
U.S. company built a new plant in Mexico. 
Success in Latin America, however, has 
not thus far been followed by success in 
Latin Europe. Indeed, from her reaction 
to date, it seems likely that France may 
remain a permanent holdout. One com- 
pany tried to get a toe hold there by the 
time-honored method of distributing free 
samples of corn flakes in selected areas, 
then persuading grocers of those areas to 
try stocking a few cartons. Results were 
nearly nil. To learn why, the company 
sent investigators to question the recipients 
of the samples. They learned. 

“Alors,” said one housewife with a good 
Gallic shrug, speaking for many of the 
others, “what use are they? No matter how 
hard I scrub, they make no suds.” 

But in northern Europe, American break- 
fast cereals are steadily growing in popu- 
larity and serving as ambassadors, if not 
exactly of the whole American way of 
life, at least of our way of eating. Not long 
ago one U.S. cereal company received an 
unusual testimonial to this when it ar- 
ranged for distribution of its products in 
Holland. It was in the form of a letter 
which explained that the writer had lived 
in Canada with her young children during 
World War II. 

“And when we returned home,” she went 
on, “the only thing my children yearned for 
was their breakfast cereals. I’m so happy 
that now they can have them.” 

The letter was signed by Juliana, Queen 
of the Netherlands. THE END 
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What I Believe 
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have a slightly different plan. Congress has 
enacted about half of the necessary legisla- 
tion. It-should enact the rest. Most of the 
savings of the Hoover Plan, however, can 
only be made effective with the full co- 
operation of those heading the executive 
departments. In fact, much of the legisla- 
tion merely removes the obstacles to the 
streamlining of these departments along 
modern lines. I would make economy a 
keynote in all departments and bureaus. 

As I understand it, the Hoover Com- 
mission did not recommend the complete 
abolition of any activity authorized by 
law. I think they should be recalled or 
another commission appointed to determine 
whether a number of bureaus cannot be 
entirely eliminated. Furthermore, I ap- 
prove the plan favored by Republicans last 
year of an arbitrary cut in all government 
personnel of 10 to 15 per cent. I do not 
think there is any department where nine 
men could not do the work that is now 
done by ten, and probably more efficiently. 

Some of these recommendations would 
apply to the military budget also, particu- 
larly the use of civilian personnel, but I 
feel that the whole mobilization program 
should be completely re-examined and 
very substantially reduced at the earliest 
possible moment. Mr. Truman says that 
in the fiscal year 1953 he will spend $52,- 
000,000,000 for the armed forces, more 
than $10,000,000,000 for foreign aid, and 
$2,000,000,000 for the atomic energy pro- 
gram. This was to be the peak year, but 
now he contemplates a similar expenditure 
for the fiscal year 1954. I think the whole 
program should be re-examined by a com- 
mission of mixed military and civilian ex- 
perts who are in no way committed to the 
present program. 

I agree that we must meet the Soviet 
threat at many points throughout the world, 
but I don’t think we can do so everywhere 
in the world. I would like to know exactly 
what the present huge military force is to 
do the first year of war, if war breaks out, 
and what additional steps are to be taken 
during the first year and the second year. 
It seems to me that one military project has 
been added to another, first by the Army 
and then the Navy and then the Air Corps, 
without any complete integration of plan. 

I question the size of the foreign aid. I 
think the whole method of procurement 
should be carefully examined, where we 


hear repeatedly of vast orders far beyond 
any present needs. We should study the 
question whether our Army, Navy and Air 
Corps are not unduly wasteful in the use 
of personnel, both uniformed and civilian. 
I think it is essential that the military bud- 
get be reduced to a figure which we can 
carry more or less indefinitely without turn- 
ing this country into a garrison state and 
abandoning every ideal of improvement 
here at home. 

After all, perhaps Stalin’s real purpose 
is to disrupt our domestic economy and 
productive system to such an extent that 
Communism will have an easier time in 
an ultimate conflict. 


Can the Republican candidate for 
President win this year without the 
independent vote? 


There is a lot of misunderstanding about 
the so-called independent vote. There are 
a few intellectuals weighing the arguments 
of both sides in order to make up their 
minds which way they will move. I don’t 
think they are numerous enough to justify 
the Republicans in modifying the principles 
in which they believe. I don’t believe that 
we are going to get any considerable num- 
ber of New Dealers to vote for us anyway. 
On the other hand, millions of Democrats 
will support an outright campaign based on 
principle. They are just as much opposed 
to Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal as are the Re- 
publicans. : 

The truth is that most of the so-called 
independent voters are people who have 
not been interested in politics. They may 
perhaps have a slant one way or the other, 
but their lack of interest is such that they 
have not made up their minds and they are 
completely open to conviction. 

The way the Republican candidate can 
get this independent vote is to present his 
views so convincingly that he arouses the 
enthusiasm of all those who do take an in- 
terest as Republicans, and then the candi- 
date organizes his followers to go out on a 
house-to-house canvass to transmit their 
convictions to these independent voters. If 
we can get a large number of uninterested 
voters interested, we will win. The only 
way to get them is by enthusiastic, organ- 
ized personal efforts. Publicity alone can- 
not do the job. If they are not interested, 
they will not read much about the cam- 
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paign. But an enthusiastic Republican 
worker can get several of his indifferent 
neighbors steamed up. 

In 1948, some 35,000,000 men and 
women who might have been expected to 
vote did not. That’s the fruitful field for us 
this year. These stay-at-homers have got 
to be reached by personal contact, by vol- 
unteer workers serving their party and their 
country without pay. 

In Ohio in 1950, we built the kind of 
volunteer organization needed by the Re- 
publicans all over the United States this 
year. We had several volunteer workers at 
every one of the 10,000 polling places 
where there were enough votes to justify 
the effort. The total vote was about 400,000 
more than had ever voted in an off-year 
election—and I won by 431,184. If we can 
do a comparable job throughout the nation 
of turning out the vote, there would be 
some 8,000,000 more voters going to the 
polls this November than four years ago. 
It is in that group that the Republican party 
has its best hope of winning the election. 


There seems to be a widespread 
belief that “Taft can’t win.” How do 
you explain this? 


I don’t believe there is any such wide- 
spread belief today. That is propaganda put 
out by Mr. Truman and the Fair Deal 
propagandists, arid it has been echoed by 
some people who favor other candidates. 
The most conclusive answer is that I have 
always won. 

To some extent this argument is a hold- 
over from 1948 when a lot of Republicans 
were afraid I couldn’t win because of my 
sponsorship of the Taft-Hartley law. But 
that argument doesn’t hold any longer. My 
campaign in 1950 was based on the Taft- 
Hartley law and I had the opposition of 
all the top brass in the labor movement in 
Ohio. 

Nevertheless, we carried our fight di- 
rectly to the union workmen and we won. 
I carried 84 of the 88 counties in Ohio, in- 
cluding every one of the eight large indus- 
trial counties, with a larger percentage of 
the union vote than any Republican in Ohio 
has received in recent years. Ohio has 
8,000,000 inhabitants and is a typical cross 
section of the United States. We carried 
Dayton and Youngstown, known as labor 
counties, which had been going two to one 
Democratic in recent years. 

My opponents rely on opinion polls, 
some of them rigged, to claim that I am a 
weak candidate. This is queer stuff for Re- 
publicans to be relying on. In 1948, the 
polls showed that Truman could not pos- 
sibly win. He did win. In my opinion, the 
important question to determine is whether 
a candidate is going to conduct the right 
kind of campaign. He can win if he makes 
an all-out fight on every issue against the 
Truman administration, and if he under- 
stands the type of political organization 
needed to bring to bear all of the enthusi- 
asm and the determination which charac- 
terize the Republicans of today. 


What is your attitude toward the 
United Nations? 


I have always believed in an effective in- 
ternational organization to preserve peace. 
I was in favor of the United States joining 
the League of Nations, as was my father. I 
voted for the United Nations charter, but 
I pointed out at the time that it was fatally 
defective so far as any hope that it would 
prevent aggression by collective military 
action. The point I made then has been 
proved by the complete failure of the 
United Nations to take any steps whatever 
against the aggression of Communist China 
in Korea. 

At the time the North Koreans attacked, 
the Russians were boycotting the Security 
Council, and we were able to get a resolu- 
tion calling on all nations to go to the 
defense of South Korea; but then the Rus- 
sians returned and vetoed any action 
against Communist China. From the be- 
ginning it was obvious that if any one of 
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the five permanent members undertook ag- 
gression or supported aggression by its 
satellites, it could prevent action on the 
part of the United Nations. Consequently, 
the Korean war has simply proved that the 
United Nations is futile to prevent aggres- 
sion by any large aggressor. 

This does not mean that the United Na- 
tions should be abandoned. It has a real 
use in trying to prevent war by persuasion, 
by consultation and by bringing causes of 
war out into the open where they can be 
clearly seen and perhaps removed. 

My own view is that an international or- 
ganization can only be effective if there is 
no veto power, and I would be willing to 
give up the veto power only if it is based 
primarily on law and justice. There must be 
a law to which all nations agree, defining 
what they can do and what they cannot do, 
and particularly defining what aggression 
is. The nations must then covenant to abide 
by that law and abide by the decisions of 
some international court on violations of 
the law and as to the meaning of the law. 

I do not think we can hope for peace 
in this world unless we build up an inter- 
national opinion on behalf of law and jus- 
tice between nations, so that the decisions 
of the court will command the support of 
the great majority of the peoples of the 
world. Furthermore, every nation must in 
good faith agree to abide by the decision 
of an impartial tribunal. 

The difficulty with the United Nations 
Charter is that decisions are made by the 
Security Council, not on the basis of any 
law but purely on the basis of policy. They 
may decree the destruction of a nation, con- 
trary to all justice, if they find as a question 
of policy that in their opinion it will pro- 
mote peace and security. As long as that 
remains the basis of decision, I do not see 
how we can surrender our veto power. 

One other point I want to make plain. I 
do not favor a world state. I am not willing 
to permit any legislature to make laws for 
the United States or for its people where 
we have a small minority representation. I 
feel that a world state is impractical and 
that it would dissolve in war almost as soon 
as it was established. 

At the present time I think we might well 
start proceedings to amend the United Na- 
tions Charter to make it an organization 
based on law and justice. But we can't 
make much progress as long as Russia ve- 
toes any change that we may propose. 


Do you think your health and 
strength will allow you to keep up 
the pace you have been going? 


My health seems to be excellent and I 
know no reason why I can’t do the kind of 
work which I have been doing both in 
Washington and when necessary in political 
campaigns. 


If you do not get the nomination, 
would you support any Republican 
who did? 


If the Republican convention should se- 
lect a candidate other than myself, he will 
have my full support. I feel that a continu- 
ation of the present administration would 
endanger the liberty of this country both 
at home and abroad. 


What is your position on civil 
rights? 


This question involves a lot of different 
problems, but I suppose broadly speaking 
the question is whether I feel that the fed- 
eral government should intervene to protect 
individuals in their constitutional rights 
against the action of other individuals and 
states and local governments. 

I have supported the anti-poll-tax legis- 
lation because I think the federal govern- 
ment does have an interest in seeing that 
every man has the right to vote in federal 
elections. I have supported the antilynch 
legislation because I feel that the federal 
government has the right to protect a man 
against the action or failure to act of local 
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governments in matters affecting his life 
and liberty. I have supported all bills to 
eliminate discrimination in the armed 
services. The federal government has an 
interest in seeing that interstate commerce 
is also conducted without discrimination. 

Wherever the federal government has a 
responsibility, I think it should be exer- 
cised. I have supported a federal Fair 
Employment Practice Committee on a vol- 
untary basis to study the whole problem 
of discrimination in industrial employment. 
This seems to me primarily the duty of 
states, but I do think the federal govern- 
ment has a responsibility and can at least 
set up a commission to study the prob- 
lem, present the facts and bring about 
the removal of discrimination by education 
and persuasion. This was the kind of com- 
mission which Mr. Roosevelt set up during 
the war, and it made substantial headway 
without compulsory power. 

I have been opposed to writing a federal 
law giving every man who is refused em- 
ployment the right to sue the possible 
employer on the ground that he was in- 
fluenced by some discriminatory motive or 
prejudice. That seems to me an interfer- 
ence by the federal government in millions 
of employer-employee relationships—the 
regulation of business and individual life. 
It is just that kind of regulation and inter- 
ference in other fields which I have always 
strenuously opposed. I particularly object 
to giving some federal board power to pass 
on the motives of the employer, a fact al- 
most impossible to determine in many 
cases. 

I believe that a commission backed by 
the President to study the situation in each 
city, to propose a plan to cure inequality if 
it exists, and to persuade the employers to 
carry out that plan, backed by the personal 
interest of the President, could make sub- 
stantial progress. In general, this is one of 
those fields where constant improvement 
can be brought about by education, whereas 
an attempt to force the same improvement 
would create bitter resentment. 

I approve of the general position taken 
by the Supreme Court requiring states to 
furnish equal educational facilities to their 
citizens of all classes, 


What would you do about infla- 
tion? 


In my opinion inflation results from ex- 
cessive government spending—particularly 
deficit spending—from the extension of 
credit by government, and the failure to 
control the undue increase of private credit. 

I have already suggested how I think the 
expenses of the government could be cut. 
My own view is that when government in- 
creases its expenses so much that the fed- 
eral, state and local governments spend 
more than 25 per cent of the national in- 
come, any further increase is inflationary, 
whether balanced by taxes or not. The in- 
crease of taxes over that percentage is al- 
most certain to increase prices. As taxes 
become more burdensome, the effort to 
pass them on to the ultimate consumer 
becomes more determined and more suc- 
cessful. 

For instance, if we wanted to balance 
the budget next year I don’t know any way 
of getting $15,000,000,000 more except by 
taxes on the low-income groups. Even if 
we confiscated every man’s income over 
$10,000 today, we would get only $3,000,- 
000,000 more than we now get. 

Excise or sales taxes, of course, would 
increase the price of the products bought 
by every workman. If we wanted to get 
the money from income taxes, we would 
have to take about 20 per cent of the pres- 
ent take-home pay of people in the lower 
brackets. The hardship would be so great 
that there would be an immediate demand 
for increased wages, and it would be hard 
indeed to resist. Thus, in one way or an- 
other, taxes will lead to increased wages, 
increased costs and further increases in 
prices. This is the same spiral brought 
about by direct credit inflation. 

Under the present circumstances I do 


think we have to give the President power 
to fix prices and wages, because while these 
controls do not really prevent the results of 
inflation, they do delay them; so that the 
spiral cannot get out of control as it did in 
Germany and elsewhere. But it does only 
delay the inflation. 

The only real solution is to hold all gov- 
ernment spending down to about 25 per 
cent of the national income. That would 
mean a federal budget of perhaps $55,000,- 
000,000 instead of $85,000,000,000. We 
ought to get back to that figure as quickly 
as possible and that would permit a reduc- 
tion in taxes. 


What is your position on federal 
aid for education? 


The field of education, like that of health, 
welfare and housing, is assigned under our 
Constitution to state and local government. 
The American people believe in a welfare 
state to the extent that local government 
should give free medical care to those who 
can’t pay for it, relief in food and clothing 
for the unfortunate, minimum decent hous- 
ing to the people who can’t pay the current 
rents for private-owned housing. 

Of course, we have long recognized that 
the state has an obligation in education 
even greater to supply free primary and 
secondary education to all children, even 
those able to pay for it. In effect we have 
socialized this type of education. 

While the federal government has no ob- 
ligation in this field and certainly should 
not be allowed to control it, I do feel that 
it has a proper place in giving and pro- 
viding research and advice and, in cases of 
real need, financial assistance. 

The federal government is authorized by 
the Constitution to spend money for gen- 
eral welfare purposes. I have supported 
many federal-aid programs in these fields, 
but always on certain conditions. First, 
there should be a real need. In other words, 
states and localities must show that they 
cannot do a job up to the standard which 
the American people as a whole would like 
to see. Federal aid for education, for in- 
stance, is justified only by the inability of 
states to provide a minimum decent educa- 
tion for every child. 

Unfortunately, there is a wide difference 
in wealth among our states. Mississippi 
has less than one third the income per per- 
son that is received in the state of New 
York. I think federal aid should be given 
to those states which, after making an effort 
greater than the general national average 
spent for education, still cannot provide a 
minimum per child sufficient to give a de- 
cent education. Therefore, I have supported 
a bill for federal aid to education which 
acts as an equalization fund between the 
states to give every state enough assistance 
so that it may provide a minimum educa- 
tion. 

All federal aid should be given only on 
condition that there is absolutely no federal 
control. For this purpose the bill which I 
sponsored distributes money on a strictly 
mathematical basis. No federal officer has 
discretion to change it. No federal officer 
can require any state to change its methods 
of education as a condition of receiving aid. 
The same general conditions should extend 
to federal aid for health, housing and relief. 

There is another condition today. The 
total amount of federal aid must not be 
beyond the capacity of the federal govern- 
ment or require too great a burden of tax- 
ation. Under present conditions in which 
we are spending so much for military pur- 
poses that we threaten the whole economy 
of our country, I don’t see how we can un- 
dertake any new domestic project, no mat- 
ter how meritorious. 


Do you think the Republicans 
should go after the votes of the 
Southern States? 


I certainly do, There are millions of 
Southern Democrats who agree with the 
present position of the Republican party in 
every particular. They are completely op- 
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posed to Mr. Truman and his Fair Deal. I 
cannot believe that they would not vote on 
the side of their convictions, if the case is 
clearly presented to them and the electoral 
laws in the Southern States permit that vote. 

If I were nominated, I would put on an 
all-out campaign throughout the Southern 
States as well as in the North, and in my 
opinion the Republicans would carry many 
Southern States. I think they could have 
carried several Southern States in 1948 if 
they had made the attempt with any sincer- 
ity. Instead, Republican strategists seemed 
to be afraid that the effort to carry the 
Southern States would in some way alienate 
groups in the North to such an extent that 
they would lose Northern States. I do not 
agree. The Republican party should be a 
national, not a sectional party. 

It is said that Southerners will not vote 
for a Republican under that name. The an- 
swer is that they did vote in 1928 for a 
Republican. Hoover carried five Southern 
States—Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, 
Tennessee and Texas. 

They will vote for a Republican if the 
right kind of campaign is put on and if the 
incentive is great enough. 


You have indicated your lack of 
confidence in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. On what is this based? 


It is based on the fact that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff seem to have been com- 
pletely inconsistent in their recommenda- 
tions to the American people on military 
policy. 

On March 15, 1950, General Omar Brad- 
ley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs, appeared 
before the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee and said that 13, 14 or certainly 15 bil- 
lion dollars would be enough to give us 
adequate military security. He said further 
that talk of that “great big figure” of $20,- 
000,000,000 had not come from the Joint 
Chiefs. They had not gone along with that. 
Then he made his position more emphatic 
by declaring that if he should recommend 
any such figure as $30,000,000,000, the 
country should seek a new chairman. 

Today, however, the Joint Chiefs seek 
$52,000,000,000 for our armed forces, plus 
$10,000,000,000 for foreign aid. It is true 


the Korean war has come since General 
Bradley thought 13 or 15 billions enough 
for a year, But the nature of Russia has not 
altered. The character of Russia has not 
altered. The aggressive designs of Russia 
are not new. They have not come into being 
only since March, 1950. It is the same Rus- 
sia. So, it must be true that the Joint Chiefs 
did not understand the situation in 1950. 
They underestimated the danger then. 
Doubtless now they overestimate the need 
for money. They were wrong then or now. 
Probably both times. 

It is said on behalf of the Joint Chiefs 
that they probably have been under heavy 
pressure. from the administration to con- 
form to administration policy. This cer- 
tainly is no excuse. They have the obligation 
to give the American people their best judg- 
ment on military questions regardless of 
political pressure. If they have yielded to 
political pressure, that is enough ground for 
lack of confidence. 


What kind of campaign should 
the Republicans make? 


A straight-out fight against the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal’s Socialistic philosophy, 
the corruption that is destroying faith in 
government, the fantastic errors made in 
foreign policy, and the spending policies 
that threaten our safety from within as 
much as Russia threatens us from the out- 
side. 

A “me-too” candidate hasn’t a chance 
this year. In other elections the Republicans 
have tried to win by endorsing what the 
radical Democrats had done, then claiming 
that anything they can do, we can do better. 
The voters didn’t go for that, and they never 
will. 

There can be no enthusiasm in a cam- 
paign where there are no clear-cut issues, 
where both candidates are promising the 
same things, but by slightly different meth- 
ods. We have got to have real enthusiastic 
workers to win, and we can get them by 
fighting, not by echoing what the other fel- 
lows say, with a rasping note added to the 
echo, 

The two-party system depends on having 
two parties, not just two names for the 
same party. THE END 
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DORMAN H. SMITH 


“It’s Too Dangerous” 


THE REACTION of the citizens of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was understandable and probably 
inevitable. Three times in as many months air- 
planes coming to or from Newark Airport had 
crashed in their city. In two of the three 
crashes the planes had plunged into dwellings, 
killing some of their occupants as well as pas- 
sengers and crew. The Port of New York Au- 
thority closed the Newark field after the third 
accident. If it had not done so, the people of 
Elizabeth were prepared to close it by mass 
action. 

But there was nothing understandable or ra- 
tional about the reaction that swept the country 
after the third disaster in Elizabeth. Excited, 
fearful residents of cities from coast to coast de- 
manded that their airports be closed, too, or that 
immediate steps be taken to move them away 
from populated areas. That was hysteria—con- 
tagious, epidemic hysteria. And like any other 
hysteria, it created an additional problem with- 
out solving any existing one. 

The sober fact is that the three crashes in 
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Elizabeth must be considered a coincidence, al- 
though a’ tragic and unprecedented one. New- 
ark Airport is the oldest commercial airfield 
serving metropolitan New York. It has been 
operating more than 20 years. Its safety record 
is excellent. Nothing connected with the field 
had anything directly to do with these accidents. 
Mechanical failure, weather conditions, and pos- 
sibly pilot error and faulty maintenance seem to 
have been the factors involved. 

Closing Newark merely transferred—and, by 
adding to the traffic load of nearby airports, in- 
creased—the mathematically slight but ever- 
present chance of a plane crash in a residential 
area. Certainly the neighborhood of La Guardia 
Field, to which many flights were rerouted, is 
just as built up as the vicinity of Newark Air- 
port. The same thing would be true of almost 
any other big-city air terminal. 

Some cities have tried to escape this situation 
by locating their airports 30 and more miles 
from the center of business activity, to the con- 
siderable inconvenience of air travelers. And 





there has been talk of building future fields even 
farther away, and bringing passengers to their 
destination by helicopter shuttle service. Yet 
there doesn’t seem to be any way, short of un- 
realistic legal prohibitions, to prevent the growth 
of human habitations and business enterprises 
around a big airport. And helicopters are still 
aircraft, and their use would not entirely elimi- 
nate the hazard of air accidents. 

We do not mean by this that safer flying is 
not possible, or that its achievement should not 
be pursued. It may be that the Elizabeth disas- 
ters will impel airports all over the country to 
give more serious thought to improving their 
physical design and traffic control. 

But these things will not be accomplished by 
hasty, thoughtless emotionalism. For modern 
travel, modern commerce and industry, modern 
civilization, in fact, are geared to the speed of 
flight. And the wholesale closing of airfields 
would injure business, upset property values, 
and cause disruption in many other fields. 

The fight against the airplane is as sure to fail 
as the fight against the railroads in their early 
days. The airplane is here to stay. It is fast, and 
it will certainly be faster. It is noisy, and will 
probably continue to be so for a long time. It 
is, like any form of transportation, potentially 
dangerous. But highway accidents take three 
times as many lives as air accidents for every 
hundred million passenger miles. And, strange 
as it may seem, horse-and-buggy travel at its 
height was far more lethal, per passenger mile, 
than airplane travel is today. As for household 
accidents—well, statistics show that home is 
one of the most dangerous places you can be. 

What we call progress may not be an unmixed 
blessing, but it is inevitable. Mankind has al- 
ways paid for it. Nobody, we feel sure, ever 
died from a fall in the bathtub during all of the 
Dark Ages, the Renaissance, and for several 
generations thereafter. Yet that doesn’t move 
anyone to cry out today against porcelain 
plumbing fixtures or hot running water. 

Modern man must take his comforts’and con- 
veniences with the risks that they involve. Some- 
times there are those who, in a moment of panic, 
would like to back out of this bargain. But they 
can’t. They can’t stop the clock of progress. 
They can’t even turn it back for long. 


Low Blow 


WE FEEL that we must take issue with Senator 
Tom Connally, who recently said to a delega- 
tion of Hawaiians in Washington, “I have noth- 
ing for which to apologize, and I have not eaten 
my remarks.” The remarks to which he re- 
ferred, made earlier on the Senate floor, included 
the statement that “I am a better American than 
a great many of the people who live in Hawaii.” 

The kicking around that the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill got was deplorable enough without 
this added, gratuitous kick by the Texas senator. 
If the people of Hawaii—all of them—needed 
to prove their loyalty and demonstrate their 
right to statehood as well as citizenship, they 
certainly did so from Pearl Harbor to the end 
of the war. It seems to us that one proof of good 
Americanism is the realization that being a good 
American depends neither upon the color of 
one’s skin nor the spelling of one’s name. We 
believe it is time that Senator Connally accepted 
this fundamental and self-evident truth. We 
also believe that he does owe the people of 
Hawaii an apology. 
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